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Let a Sound Idea Sell the Printing 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


It was a customer’s idea. When this astute printer saw how 
effectively it operated, he borrowed it and made a dull 
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plant busy. The plan is described so clearly that you can 
utilize it at once to increase volume and gain new friends 


his old roller-top desk with a sullen thud, 

after having released it from its usual mo- 
mentary jam at the half-way point. He had prom- 
ised himself for years that he was going to buy a 
modern desk just as soon as business improved a 
little. But today he omitted that silent promise, for 
Joel Boone of the Boone-Trieb Manufacturing 
Company had just informed him that the catalog 
job which Mr. Hixsmith had planned would carry 
him through the lean summer weeks was not to be 
printed until October. 

His first impulse was to chuck the long-planned 
fishing trip and remain at his plant to struggle to 
keep his men busy, but twenty years of marriage 
had taught him that home promises must be ful- 
filled. Distractedly he walked homeward to an eve- 
ning of packing for the vacation. 

Next day, with family, fishing tackle, grub, and 
bedding piled high in the car, Hixsmith drew up at 
a local service station for a tankful. 

“Say,” remarked the station owner, who was a 
customer, “ I want you to do me a little favor. On 
your way up to the lake you'll go through two 
pretty good towns. Take a supply of these road 
maps,of mine and leave some at a service station in 
each town. I think the owners ’Il be glad to get ’em, 
because the map is a good one of this section and it 
will help their tourist customers. I don’t compete 
with them in any way; I’m fifty miles away from 
the nearest one of them.” 


NDREW HIXSMITH lowered the cover of 
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Andrew Hixsmith hesitantly accepted a bundle 
of the cards which he had printed a few days be- 
fore. One side of the card carried a map and log of 
a stretch of some 200 miles of a national highway 
which passed through the town. On the other side 
was an advertisement of the service station. 

When the Hixsmith equipage reached the first 
of the two important towns on the route it pulled 
up in front of the most progressive garage and 
service station, and Hixsmith ordered a quart of 
oil. Apparently quite incidentally he asked the 
proprietor to throw the proffered bunch of cards 
on his counter where motorists would see them. 

“ Gladly,” replied the owner of the place, after 
glancing at the advertisement. ‘‘ That fellow Mac- 
Cracken is a live wire. Wish I had something in 
the way of advertising to send him by way of ex- 
change for these cards.” 

Three hours later Andrew Hixsmith drove up to 
a garage in the second of the two towns and re- 
peated the performance. This garage man was not 
only willing to exchange advertising distribution 
with MacCracken — he was prepared to do so as 
well. He gave Hixsmith a pile of small blotters 
bearing the name of the garage, and asked that he 
leave them at his home town service station, with 
the request that they be placed where customers 
would be liable to take them. 

Although this minor task was simple enough, 
Andrew Hixsmith felt a lot better after it had 
been promised. Perhaps the unexpected reception 
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he received at the two places had an effect on his 
mood. He stepped more strongly on the accelerator 
and his face showed a semblance of enjoyment. 

Apparently the ambitious rainbow trout in old 
Medina Lake had prepared a special reception for 
the printer-fisherman who had waited all these 
years for a vacation. They struck as though they 
thought the Hixsmith fly was the last in existence. 
Andrew Hixsmith’s business troubles faded into 
the remote past. Not even the news that little Fred 
had picked a bouquet of poison ivy drove the ex- 
pression of contentment from his face. 

He fell into a reminiscent mood, and his 
thoughts were of more or less recent events. For 
instance, he could not quite get off his mind the 
pleasant manner in which the two garage men 
had accepted those maps. Gradually, between 
spells of hauling in trout for which no foot rule 
was necessary, an idea began to develop. 


Hatching the Big Idea 

If these garage men were so willing to distrib- 
ute another’s advertising, then they must be 
pretty thoroughly sold on that sort of advertising 
themselves, he told himself. If they were sold on it, 
why should thcy not use some like it? And if they 
were willing to distribute another’s advertising, it 
was more than likely that others would be equally 
as willing to distribute theirs. 

During a lull of strikes, Mr. Hixsmith began to 
scribble lines and words on a piece of paper. Grad- 
ually these lines and words took on definite form 
and meaning as the pencil operated. 

Two days later, when the party was leaving for 
home, the head of Hixsmith’s Service Printery had 
tucked away in his pocket a dummy of a six-page 
folder. On three of these pages he had a map and 
log of a section of the national highway through 
his part of the state. The other three pages were 
divided into six half pages. 

On a memorandum card were the names of four 
towns in addition to the two in which he had 
stopped on the other trip, each large enough, he be- 
lieved, to have at least one live wire garage man or 
service-station operator. 

In each town listed he stopped and sought out 
the leading garage man. If he failed to interest the 
most important one, he found the next largest; 
but, with the exception of one instance, he had to 
see only one man in each town. Hixsmith sold his 
idea to six garage or service-station operators in 
as many towns in one day, and he reached home in 
time to divide his surplus supply of fish with the 
folks who lived next door. 

The following day he gave the finishing touches 
to his dummy at the plant. Three days later Hix- 
smith had ready for delivery 24,000 copies of the 
six-page folder, done on a high-grade coated pa- 
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per, at a non-competitive profit to his plant. He 
sent five bundles of 4,000 booklets to each of the 
five distant customers, and delivered the sixth 
bundle to MacCracken, whom he had sold the eve- 
ning he arrived home from his fishing trip. 


Good Advertising at Low Cost 

Thus each contributing service-station owner 
had 4,000 maps and logs of a 200-mile stretch of 
an important highway to give out to his customers. 
The folder cost him only a fraction of what it 
would have cost had he paid the total cost himself. 
In compensation for this big saving, he merely was 
handing out a folder containing the advertisement 
of each of five other men in the same line of busi- 
ness as his; but, being in different towns, none was 
a competitor of his. 

This codperative idea had hit Andrew Hixsmith 
strongly. It worked as fast on him as the poison 
ivy did on his boy. Before the garage and service- 
station job was dry, he had a new plan worked out 
and half sold. This was a four-page-folder idea for 
six local concerns, each in a different line of busi- 
ness. To prove his faith in the plan, he included 
Hixsmith’s Service Printery as one of the six. 

The folder took the form of a rather large busi- 
ness card. The front of the card bore the name and 
address of one of the contributing concerns. The 
inside of the fold had five equal sections, each de- 
voted to a different, non-competitive local store. 
The back of the card had a few brief arguments in 
favor of patronizing local merchants rather than 
the nearby metropolitan stores. 

Hixsmith sold the idea to the other five firms, 
each concern ordering as many cards as it wished, 
with its name and line of business printed on the 
front page. The advertisements of the other con- 
tributing firms appeared in the five spaces on the 
inside of the folder. Thus each of the six stores or 
concerns had cards printed with its name on the 
front of the folder, and with the advertisements of 
the five others on the inside. 


Pushing Local Interest 


When each codperator passed out his business 
card, he was not only distributing his own adver- 
tising but that of his five codperators as well, not 
to mention the page devoted to reasons for buying 
in his home town. Obviously the individual cost of 
producing the cards for each concern was a frac- 
tion of what it would have been had a single store 
ordered this printing. The card was of such a char- 
acter that it did not interfere with the use of for- 
mal business cards by the merchants and by the 
people behind the counters. 

And still the codperative idea haunted Andrew 
Hixsmith. For three or four years there had been 
an increasing agitation on the part of all local 
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merchants to convince local people they should 
patronize local business rather than drive forty 
miles to a large city. On two or three occasions the 
chamber of commerce and local leading stores had 
run codperative newspaper advertisements invit- 
ing people to consider local firms first and thus 
help to develop their own community. 

Hixsmith drew up a dummy of a twenty-four- 
page booklet. In it he devoted two pages to busi- 
ness and historical facts about the town. On other 
pages were maps of the nearby country and the 
city itself, showing how much more advantageous 
it was for suburban residents to come to this town 
than to go elsewhere. Graphs were used showing 
why people could get more for their money here 
than in the metropolitan city. He designed a strik- 
ing cover for the booklet, and on the back he listed 
statistical facts about his town that would make 
local residents want to keep the booklet for the in- 
formation thus given. 

The remaining eighteen pages he sold to over 
thirty local firms, after having secured the hearty 
endorsement of the chamber of commerce. The job 
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thus secured: brought a glow to the cheeks of 
Andrew Hixsmith, and cheered two printers who 
were beginning to wonder which would have to go 
as a result of the delay on the Boone-Trieb job and 
the general slackness. 

Best of all, the experience convinced Andrew 
Hixsmith that business is largely a matter of 
mind. Business could be found, he concluded, al- 
most any time if a fellow would go fishing and 
think up plans for landing it while he was landing 
game rainbow trout —and then spend as much 
energy and skill on landing the business as on 
capturing the speckled fellows! 

On the day the last of the three codperative jobs 
was delivered, Hixsmith vigorously pulled down 
the top of his old desk. Despite his energy, it stuck 
at the usual place. He suddenly sat down again, 
grabbed the telephone, and snapped out a number. 
“Hello! Is this the Kyle Furniture Company? 
. . . Listen, send me over a medium-sized flat-top 
desk. . . . Yes, a good one; best you have... 
and have your appraiser come and take this old 
one off my hands! ” 
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How Newspapers 


Get Their Names 


By J. P. BOWLES 


Rarely do we receive a contribution of this nature. The author 
has provided statistics in plenty, but the emphasis is placed upon 
publishers’ actual reasons for selecting the names their papers 
are known by. Real human interest, and real good reading, too! 


daily newspapers in the United States, only 

about three hundred words are used in 
their titles, besides the distinguishing local desig- 
nations. About two thousand of these dailies have 
selected their familiar titles from only fifty of 
these three hundred words. Hence it has come 
about that newspapers, unlike race horses, plays, 
or restaurants, are usually identifiable as such by 
their names alone. 

You arrive in a strange city. Two local newspa- 
pers are on the news-stand. One is labeled with a 
title with which you are familiar, such as Herald, 
Times, Tribune, or Journal. The other bears a 
name not frequently associated with newspapers, 
such as Bellboy, Blackbird, Comet, Passenger, or 
some other unusual title. 

All things being equal you select the paper with 
the familiar name, the name of the newspaper in 
your home town or in the metropolis, provided you 
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are not looking for curiosities. Advertising tests 
show that the familiar name with the pleasant 
association has a tremendous advantage in mak- 
ing a favorable impression on the prospective pur- 
chaser. Sales experience places great importance 
on the first sale. It follows that the newspaper 
with the traditional name should ordinarily have a 
distinct advantage over its competitors. 

Readers are extremely conservative in the 
choice of a newspaper. To the extent that they are 
influenced by its name, the newspapers are ex- 
tremely conservative in their choice of a name. It 
is probably for this reason that, although journal- 
ism has undergone upsetting changes during the 
past several centuries, nevertheless the names of 
newspapers, though slightly subject to style influ- 
ence, have hardly departed from the suggestions 
laid down by the many incipient approximations 
of newspapers which were published in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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At that, some of the famous old names do recall 
a period of redundancy in newspaper literature — 
names such as Idler, Rambler, Mercator, Lover, 
Dunton’s Ghost, and Oedipus and the Postman 
Remounted. None but the very conscientious could 
subscribe today to a Mercurius-Aulicus, Mercu- 
rius-Academicus, Mercurius-Civicus, -Melancholi- 
cus, -Pragmaticus, -Eleneticus, or -Politicus. Few 
names surviving are as quaint as “‘ A Perfect Diur- 
nal of the Passage of Parliament.” But most of the 
representative early newspapers carried, as they 
do today, such descriptive appellations as Gazette, 
Journal, Intelligencer, News, and Courier. 

Using the Town’s Name 

Most daily newspapers nowadays appropriate 
the name of their civic unit and prefix it to their 
descriptive title. And, even though they may not 
deliberately incorporate it into the official title, 
common usage usually does this for them. Thus it 
is not only possible for some twenty-four hundred 
daily papers to get along with only three hundred 
name-words, for some two thousand dailies to get 
along with fifty, but for about twelve hundred dai- 
lies, approximately half of the total, to limit them- 
selves to ten! 

Here are the ten name-words used by about half 
of all the daily newspapers in the United States, in 
the order of their numerical importance: News, 
298; Times, 191; Journal, 155; Herald, 142; Trib- 
une, 108; Record, 80; Republican, 79; Press, 70; 
Star, 67, and Democrat, 59. 


Few Names for Many Papers 

The next forty names, listed below in the order 
of popularity, account for more than eight hun- 
dred other daily newspapers, with the result that 
there are less than four hundred dailies, out of 
approximately twenty-four hundred, which do not 
use one of the fifty orthodox newspaper names. In 
the following list it is hard to account for the fact 
that the famous name, the World, is used only 
eleven times, being exceeded by such names as 
Item, Union, and Advocate. These names are: Ga- 
zette, 57; Sun, 52; Courier, 48; Post, 47; Leader, 
46; Telegram, 35; Independent, 33; Sentinel, 31; 
Chronicle, 30; Bulletin, 29; Dispatch, 28; Regis- 
ter, 26; American, 23; Union, 21; Review, 20; 
Reporter, 20; Citizen, 20; Telegraph, 18; Commer- 
cial, 18; Standard, 17; Enterprises, 17; Messen- 
ger, 16; Eagle, 15; Mail, 14; Express, 14; Daily, 
14; Advertiser, 14; Globe, 13; Free Press, 13; Ad- 
vocate, 13; Ledger, 12; Item, 12; Capital, 12; Ban- 
ner, 12; State, 11; Observer, 11; Call, 11; World, 
11; Transcript, 10, and Recorder, 10. 

This does not mean that there are two hundred 
and ninety-eight daily newspapers called the News 
or The News, but only that the word is used at 
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least as part of the whole name, frequently in such 
combinations as Sentinel-News or News-Register 
or News-Scimitar. 

Speaking of hyphens, The New York-Times, 
which prints its name as herein italicized, used to 
have its name read like this in Civil War days: The 
New-York Times. 

Hundreds of newspapers carry combination 
names, usually hyphenated, as Post-Star, often in 
simple juxtaposition, as Times Herald, and occa- 
sionally joined with an “and,” as the Peninsular 
Herald & Cypress American or the Free Trade 
Journal and Fair Dealer. Here and there are com- 
binations like Press and News-Scimitar or Palla- 
dium & Sun-Telegram. 

If such names are evidence of consolidations and 
mergers, they testify to an enormous shifting of 
interests in American newspaperdom, especially 
in consideration of the freedom with which names 
are dropped after consolidation, as in the case of 
the Munsey deals in New York with the Press, 
Mail, Globe, and Commercial Advertiser. 


Mergers Alter Names 

The Chronicle-Staff-News explains how a com- 
bination name may come into use through circum- 
stances rather than intention: 

“When we started the Chronicle there was in 
the afternoon field here a democratic newspaper 
of the sensational type known as the Staff. This 
name originated from the fact that a newspaper is 
the product of the staff of men in the news and ad- 
vertising and mechanical departments. Conse- 
quently the publishers selected the name ‘ Staff’ 
as meaning that it was the work of the staff — the 
product of the staff and the writings of the staff 
which were published in the Staff. 

“In 1924 we absorbed the Staff ownership but 
continued its publication in the afternoon field. On 
Sunday morning we published a paper which was 
known as the Chronicle-Staff and which was circu- 
lated among the subscribers of the Chronicle and 
also those of the Staff. 

“That same year another paper started here 
known as the News. Some time later we absorbed 
it and consolidated it with the Staff, naming the 
afternoon paper the Staff-News. This automati- 
cally made the Sunday-morning paper a combina- 
tion of the Chronicle and the Staff-News or the full 
name of the Chronicle-Staff-News. Thus you will 
see that the triple name represents a triple combi- 
nation in actual fact.” 

Says the Spokesman-Review: “The name 
‘Spokesman-Review ’ is taken from two newspa- 
pers. The first daily newspaper in Spokane was the 
Spokane Review. Subsequently a second morning 
newspaper was established called the Spokane 
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Spokesman and, later, the two newspapers were 
merged and the name of the paper was changed to 
the Spokesman-Review. 


The City’s Mouthpiece 

“So far as I can ascertain the title of the Spo- 
kane Spokesman was used with the thought that 
the newspaper was the mouthpiece of the city in 
which it was published and the territory in which 
it circulated. The same idea is conveyed in the use 
of such titles as the Spokane Chronicle, the Oregon 
Journal, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the Walla 
Walla Bulletin, and so on. The Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer is a combination of two papers — Seattle 
Post and Seattle Intelligencer. 

“ The original titles, the ‘ Spokane Spokesman ’ 
and the ‘Spokane Review,’ are, in my opinion, 
more distinctive than the joint title ‘ The Spokes- 
man-Review.’ Many people speak of the paper 
either as the ‘Spokesman’ or the ‘ Review.’ The 
joint title ‘ The Spokesman-Review ’ is a sort of 
mongrel title.” 

Changes are taking place so rapidly that this 
count of names is probably incorrect before it is 
printed. To tabulate accurately the names of the 
fourteen thousand odd weeklies would be still 
more difficult. Casual observation and a test of 
cross-sections indicate that their names run strik- 
ingly in accord with the conservative tendencies in 
the naming of daily newspapers. 

To the extent that choice is exercised within the 
severe limits of newspaper names, without further 
respect to tradition, we can gage the attitude of 
American journalists to their profession. Newspa- 
per men ordinarily emphasize the value of news 
content and readers almost invariably vote that 
this is their main interest. It is natural that 
“ News ” should be the most popular name for the 
means of its dissemination. 


The Conception of News 

It took a long time for the conception of news to 
develop. The first so-called newspaper, the Acta 
Diurna, or Daily Events, of ancient Rome, was 
construed as a public record of battles, elections, 
games, etc. Although it was primarily a poster for 
public places, private copies are known to have 
been in circulation. 

The pamphlet literature of the sixteenth century 
makes little reference to news by that name. News 
stories were more likely to be referred to as “ rela- 
tions,” in the sense that they were related, or nar- 
rated. Some of the early periodically published 
pamphlets were known to the public, however, un- 
der the term “ newes-lettres.”’ 

“ News ” is undoubtedly a corrupt use of the ad- 
jective or a transfer from the French “ nouvelles.” 
Nevertheless the story still persists that the word 
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is a reading of the initial letters of the points of 
the compass, north, east, west and south — from 
the alleged fact that early public records hap- 
pened at some time to have been posted either un- 
der a weather vane or on a bulletin board deco- 
rated with the letters N,E,W,S, in order to indicate 
that the board bore tidings from all the various 
points of the compass. 

Practically no other name is used to indicate the 
contents of a newspaper. Tidings, a popular name 
abroad, an old word connoting the periodical flood 
of news, is used once. One daily calls itself Town 
Talk, another Truth, another Facts, another Sift- 
ings (critical examinations), and three take the 
name Opinions. There is an Illustrated Daily News 
and two Graphics. 


A Sound Argument 


Still more matter-of-fact than labels like 
“ News ” are those which refer to the physical 
properties of the newspaper, such as Leaf and 
Morning Paper. The Pottsville Morning Paper ex- 
plains its choice of a name as follows: “ If papers 
will spend thousands of dollars on the phrase 
‘Don’t say newspaper, say Star,’ as we have seen 
done in many places, it is perfectly obvious what 
the significance of ‘ Pottsville Morning Paper’ is 
and the reason why it was chosen.” “ Bulletin ” is 
such a name, being a diminutive of what originally 
referred to the seal or wax “ bubble ” on an official 
“bull,” or proclamation. 

“ Gazette”’ is popularly supposed to refer to a 
Venetian coin, “ gazetta,”’ at which the first Vene- 
tian newspaper was priced. A similar name is the 
“ Picayune,” probably named from the Spanish 
monetary token of that name. But the derivation 
of Gazette is also attributed to an Italian word for 
“magpie,” a bird which chatters and learns to 
speak a word or two. It seems most likely, how- 
ever, that Gazette comes from the Greek, meaning 
“treasury of news,” an abstract conception of 
news also evidenced in such names as Item, Notes, 
and Paragraph. The same idea is more formally 
expressed in names like Report, Reports, Review, 
Register, Ledger, Index, Guide, and Record, the 
latter being particularly popular for publications 
which present court news. 

The newspaper as a definite place for news is 
designated by such terms as Repository, Budget 
(a wallet), Bureau, Hub, and Forum. As the 
Franklin Repository says: ‘ The ‘ Franklin’ was 
chosen due to the fact that Chambersburg is a 
town in Franklin County, and the word ‘ reposi- 
tory ’ is due to its meaning, which, I believe, signi- 
fies a depository for news.” It is a far cry from the 
Greek word “red” to the American newspaper 
use of the name “‘ Bureau ”’ as a place for news, but 
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it seems that a red tablecloth or “ bureau ” gave its 
name to the tables in medieval offices, hence to the 
desks, the office rooms, and eventually to the offices 
themselves as places or functioning organisms in 
the production of news. 


Gatherers of News 


As gatherers of news one finds the Reporter, the 
Recorder, and the Intelligencer, .once a secret 
agent or spy. In this latter sense, newspapers call 
themselves Discoverer, Inquirer, Enquirer, Exam- 
iner, and even Gleaner (a patient gatherer of what 
remains!).The senior Hearst’s Examiner undoubt- 
edly had a political significance. 

In many names the notion of getting about to 
the source of news is implied in names like Trav- 
eller, Bee, and Swallow. A representative of the 
Swallow explains that “ the reason this name was 
used was because the swallow flitted from place to 
place. Many of the people who patronize the resort 
at Hot Springs or White Sulphur Springs are 
those who follow the seasons. The paper, however, 
is now known as the Homestead News. This name 
was accorded because the Homestead is the name 
of the chief resort hotel at Hot Springs.” 

The Swallow is no more, but there are fifteen 
hovering Eagles, one Spirit, a Valley Spirit, and 
three called Breeze. There is also a Blizzard, which 
sometimes means “ a squelching retort.” 

As news-gatherers with extraordinary powers 
of visualizing are to be found papers called Ob- 
server, Optic, Hawkeye, and Argus. The original 
Argus had a thousand eyes, some of which were al- 
ways awake. Mercury charmed him to sleep and 
killed him, giving his eyes to Hera to decorate the 
peacock’s tail. They say this is the reason you 
never find a town with an Argus in competition 
with a newspaper named Mercury. 


Givers of Light 


The notion of finding the light, supplemented 
with the idea of giving forth the light, is conveyed 
by names like Light, Headlight, Searchlight, Out- 
look, Beacon, and Pharos, the Egyptian lighthouse 
of antiquity. Then there are the Reflector, several 
Mirrors, reflecting images as well as light, the 
Camera, reflecting a fixed image, and Echo, which 
is a reflected sound. 

There is another group of names symbolizing 
recording processes, such as the Press (used by 
seventy dailies), the Free Press (by thirteen), the 
Quill, and the Pantagraph. Telegram is used thir- 
ty-five times, Telegraph eighteen times, and Tele- 
phone only in one case. 

The Pantagraph was first published under the 
title, the “‘ Western Whig.” In the year 1852 it was 
rechristened as the “ Pantagraph ” by its then edi- 
tor, S. P. Merriman. The paper says that “ he took 
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the word from the name of a draughtsman’s instru- 
ment, spelled by Webster’s dictionary as ‘ panto- 
graph.’ This instrument is used to reproduce 
drawings of all kinds. Mr. Merriman explained the 
word as used in the newspaper to mean, ‘ to write 
all things,’ taking the meaning of the two Greek 
words from which this word ‘pantograph’ is 
formed. A history of the paper written by a later 
editor says: ‘ The facility with which a newspaper 
produced copies of world happenings, sometimes 
on a reduced scale, sometimes greatly exagger- 
ated, suggests an appropriateness in the name 
Pantagraph, even if we derive it from the 
draughtsman’s instrument.’ ” 


The Tramp’s Verdict 


Another such name is the Quill, used by the 
Daily and Weekly Quill, ‘“‘ The Only Daily Newspa- 
per in the South Central Missouri Ozarks,” of 
which the Williams sisters are editors and business 
managers. It is one of the few dailies for which 
women are solely responsible. Miss Cleora B. Wil- 
liams offers this unique account of the method by 
which the selection was made: 

“Dad had some name which he favored, the 
foreman of the office good-naturedly argued for 
another, but our mother (who can not recall 
whether she had ever heard of any other publica- 
tion of that name) insisted on the name ‘ Quill.’ 
As the day was not so far removed from quill-pen 
days, and writing was still all done by hand, the 
name to her seemed particularly suggestive of the 
world of writing. A tramp printer, of the type so 
well known in those days, who had chanced to drop 
in, suggested that they settle the argument by 
throwing ‘ quads’ (a trick well known to printers, 
who used quads instead of dice when they indulged 
in a bit of gambling). 

“In the toss of the quads dad, the foreman, and 
the tramp printer participated, the tramp throw- 
ing for mother. The tramp won and the paper was 
named ‘ The Quill.’ ” 

One of the most popular subjects for newspaper 
names is that which has to do with carrying the 
news to the reader. The Herald, “ a messenger in- 
vested with a sacred and inviolable character,” the 
Courier, Courant (running), Post, Mail, Express, 
Messenger, Intelligencer, and Mercury are used 
nearly three hundred times in all. Mercury, now 
almost obsolete, used to be common, as previously 
noted, particularly in Europe. Probably because 
of this god’s reputation as a merchant and mes- 
senger, the word mercury has found its way into 
the language as a synonym for newspaper. 


How did the Cleveland “Plain Dealer” get its name? 
The amusing explanation is given in the concluding 
section of this article, which appears in the July issue. 
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Know His Credit—Then Run the Job 


By ROSS DUDLEY 


“Unpaid bills in their caskets, going to the Cemetery of Dead 
Accounts!” Are you one of those who try to collect bills at 
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the hopeless stage ? If so, you should use these methods for 
determining whether or not your customer is worthy of trust 


strong Printing Company, leaned forward 

in one of the comfortable armchairs pro- 
vided for clients in the private office of Oliver 
Johnson, senior member of the law firm of John- 
son, McKinley & Rogers. 

“ Here goes all the profits from the printing I 
did for the McGraw Book & Stationery Store dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1926,” remarked Arm- 
strong as he handed over the signed delivery slips 
to Johnson. ‘“‘ There’s a balance of $100 on this ac- 
count. Put it through to a judgment if you have to. 
I collected part of it, but I haven’t been able to get 
any more since last May. How much are you going 
to charge for your services? ” 

“ We'll take it on a contingency basis of one- 
third. Do you know if he owns the store or has any 
other real estate?” 

Armstrong shook his head. He gazed reflectively 
at the rows of law books that lined the walls, and 
then remarked: 

“ T wonder if it wouldn’t be cheaper to make you 
a partner in the business? I admit that you get the 
money from the slow-pays and dead-beats that I 
turn over to you, if they have anything, and that 
you earn your fee, but it takes away all of the 
profit and then some. Isn’t it possible to charge at- 
torney fees in as part of the court costs? ” 

Johnson shook his head. ‘“‘ No. The theory of the 
law is that each person should pay his own legal 
expenses, unless there is a statute allowing attor- 
ney fees in that particular kind of a case, or unless 
the parties agree as to who shall pay the fees. 

“ But,” continued Johnson, ‘“ whenever you de- 
liver any printing you have done you always have 
the customer sign for it, don’t you? Why don’t you 
take care of the attorney or collection fees in the 
delivery slip you use?” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“ Like this,” said Johnson, as he sketched such a 
delivery slip. (It is shown at the right.) 

“There are several advantages to such a deliv- 
ery slip,”” remarked Johnson. “ In the first place, 
the clause, ‘ If the services of an attorney are nec- 
essary in the collection of this bill, I agree to pay 
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reasonable attorney fees,’ takes care of the attor- 
ney fees in proper fashion. 

“ The advantage of stating the rate of interest is 
this: Some states provide a ‘legal’ and a ‘ maxi- 
mum’ rate of interest. For example, here in Utah 
the legal rate is eight per cent while the maximum 
rate is twelve per cent. If nothing is said about the 
interest, only eight per cent can be charged, but if 
the parties agree in writing, twelve per cent may be 
charged. If the customer doesn’t pay the bill, the 
additional interest helps to pay you for the extra 
trouble that you go to.” 

“That new delivery slip will help me out of part 
of my trouble with dead-beats and slow-pays, 
Oliver, but I can’t understand why my credit losses 
are so high. Last year I crossed off $2,500 in no- 
good accounts, accounts that you yourseif said 
couldn’t be collected, where the customer had gone 
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If the above account is not paid by the tenth of the following 
month, I agree to pay interest at the rate of twelve per cent from 
this date. If the services of an attorney are necessary in the collec- 
tion of this bill, I agree to pay reasonable attorney fees. 





Signature of customer. 


Receipt which provides for attorney’s fees 


broke, skipped the country, or his store was mort- 
gaged so that we couldn’t attach and sell anything. 
That was five per cent of my total business.” 

“The big trouble, Henry,” said Johnson, “ is 
that you do your collecting from the wrong angle. 
Your best efforts are devoted to trying to revive 
the bill after it is in its casket, safely sealed and on 
its way to the Cemetery of Dead Accounts. 

“Let’s consider the view the law takes of the 
matter. One of the cornerstones upon which our 
system of jurisprudence is founded is that every 
person will use reasonable diligence and effort to 
take care of his own interests, or that he will not 
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‘sleep upon his rights.’ For example, when you 
purchase real estate, you must be certain that your 
vendor gave you a good title, if you expect the law 
to uphold you in your possession. Or, if you expect 
to recover damages from a careless driver who ran 
into you while you were crossing the street, you 
must prove that you were exercising reasonable 
care and not blindly jaywalking. 

“The same principle is true in collecting bills: 
If the printer gives credit to any one who happens 
to be running a book or stationery store regardless 
of whether he owns the place or any other unex- 
empted personal or real property; if he makes no 
effort to find out whether he is dealing with a dead- 
beat, or to have a written contract or memoran- 
dum, the law can give him very little help.” 

“How are you going to find all this out?” in- 
quired Armstrong. “In the first place, customers 
don’t appreciate your going into their private 
business. Do you suppose they are going to tell you 
how much money they have in the bank, if any, 
whether their house is paid for or if everything 
including the family dishpan is mortgaged, and 
whether they have made the last payment to the 
doctor so that the baby is now theirs? In the sec- 
ond place, I haven’t the time to find out what real 
estate and personalty they own, and if I hired you 
to do it every time you would soon own the plant.” 

“Tt isn’t that bad,” replied Johnson, laughing. 
“Let’s consider your various objections one at a 
time. The first handicap that the average printer 
must overcome is what, for lack of a better term, 
may be called a ‘ fright complex.’ The fear is that 
the customer, if he is asked any questions about his 
financial condition or credit rating, will get mad 
and tell the printer to go to a warmer climate. 
Ordinarily the only person who becomes angry at 
a question of this kind is one whose record in pay- 
ing his bills won’t stand investigation. Look here, 
Henry, at what happens in other lines when a new 
customer wants credit.” 


How Others Do It 

Johnson took from the files some contracts that 
were used by some of his clients in other lines. The 
first was that of a concern selling typewriters. The 
customer not only made the stipulated cash pay- 
ment but signed a title-retaining contract, gave 
the name of his employer and his length of service, 
and furnished the names of two local business 
houses with whom he had a satisfactory record as 
to credit and transactions. 

The following were some of the provisions of a 
contract signed by every credit purchaser of a na- 
tionally known washer before the machine left the 
store: Title remains in the company until the 
washer is fully paid for. If the purchaser defaults 
in any payment of principal or interest or because 
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of any act of the purchaser the company even feels 
itself insecure, it may declare all payments due 
and repossess and sell the washer. The purchaser 
agrees to pay attorney fees and costs of collection 
and sale; insure the machine for amount of unpaid 
balance, and to pay, for each trip a collector has to 
make on payments ten days delinquent, a ten per 
cent collection fee. In addition, he has to furnish a 
list of any real estate that he owns or is buying, 
and the addresses of several of his relatives. 

The title-retaining contract of a well known fur 
and ladies’ clothing concern, in addition to getting 
the family history of the customer, provided that 
the buyer assign title to the company of all the 
household furniture, wearing apparel, carpets, 
pictures, piano, and other chattels in the family 
residence as additional security for payment of 
the cost of the coat or dress the woman is buying. 


Use a Rating Bureau 

“When you secure a new customer, the first 
thing that you should do before giving him credit 
for any printing is to find out something about his 
credit rating,” said Johnson. “ For a charge of a 
few dollars a year any printing company can have 
connections with a first-class credit rating bureau. 
Ordinarily there is an additional charge of 
twenty-five to fifty cents for each rating given. 

“Suppose you call the credit bureau and find out 
one of the following: Your new customer has gone 
through bankruptcy ; there are one or two unsatis- 
fied judgments against him and he is operating 
under his wife’s name; or he is very slow pay. Is 
he a good credit risk? Ordinarily not. Isn’t it bet- 
ter to find this out before you have given him one 
or two hundred dollars’ credit, with practically no 
chance of collecting your money? 

“ Of course you haven’t time personally to check 
up on what a customer owns, and you certainly 
couldn’t afford to hire me to investigate every ac- 
count. But if the credit bureau has not already in- 
vestigated, you can send your stenographer to the 
county building at the county seat, where you live. 
There is nothing difficult about it. In most counties 
the county recorder or treasurer has an index of 
the owners of real and personal property; it’s a 
simple matter to find out the assessed valuation 
and see if a mortgage is recorded on the property. 

“ The big thing to remember, Henry, is that the 
time to provide for the collection of your money is 
before you do the printing, or when you deliver it. 
If you tie up with a good credit rating bureau, and 
use it, find out whether the customer has any prop- 
erty or not, and have him sign a memorandum that 
stipulates the payment of attorney fees and inter- 
est. The minutes and cents spent along these lines 
at the right time will save hours and dollars after- 
ward, to your great satisfaction.” 
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Do Type Faces Make Any Difference 
to The Sweeneys”? 


By ELLIS G. FULTON 


Scientific research as to the effectiveness of various type faces 
is interesting and important. It clears the air of careless guesses 
and offers the refreshing truth. For your own gain, check your 
own opinions against the results of this impartial investigation 


HAT difference, if any, does it make to 
\\) any one except the printer, and possibly 
the printing buyer or advertising agent, 
in what face of type a piece of printed matter is 
set? For, let a printed piece flatter its producer or 
purchaser as it may, in the last analysis its success 
will be closely related to its influence over a con- 
siderable number of average readers—and partic- 
ularly over the disposition of the dollars thereof. 
Does any sizable proportion of these “ ultimate 
consumers ’”— suggestively styled ‘‘ The Swee- 
neys”’ by New York’s picture newspaper, the 
News — know the difference between one type 
face and another, or care? 

A recent study, at the University of Wisconsin, 
of the reactions of one hundred and thirty-three 
men and women, tends—even if not comprehensive 
enough to warrant definite conclusions — at least 
to throw considerable light on these questions. 
Even though readers may not know the name of a 
single type face, it appears that they do have quite 
definite preferences for some faces, for certain 
purposes, as compared with other faces; that there 
is a surprising degree of agreement between the 
preferences of a considerable number of people, 
and that a wide range of preferences can be met 
with a relatively small number of type faces. This 
latter statement is equivalent to saying that a va- 
riety of effects can be produced by means of only a 
very few type faces. 

All of this will be recognized as merely confirm- 
ing what most readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
have long assumed to be true; and the study to be 
described has the merit only of supplying objec- 
tive facts to supplement opinions and general be- 
liefs already in existence. 

Comparatively few scientific investigations of 
the reactions of considerable numbers of people to 
type faces have previously been made, and even of 
these the practical value to the printer and adver- 
tiser has been limited. The most extensive study so 
far recorded used twenty-nine type faces, of which 


only ten are in the twenty-three faces, listed in a 
preceding article in this series, which were used 
for 88.6 per cent of the composition in 1,649 adver- 
tisements in thirty representative magazines and 
newspapers. In another study, out of twenty-six 
type faces used, only six appear in that list of 
twenty-three.' 

In the present study normal conditions are ap- 
proached as nearly as possible. Specimen material, 
in place of the historical paragraphs or nonsense 
combinations frequently used in psychological 
tests, consisted of actual advertisements, identical 
except that each was set in a different face of type 
chosen. from those faces most used. The eight ad- 
vertisements were handed to one hundred and thir- 
ty-three people, to be arranged in the order of 
preference. Necessary instructions were uni- 
formly imparted by means of a mimeographed 
sheet, and there were no numbers or other indica- 
tions of sequence upon the specimens. Before being 
given out the specimens were “ shuffled ” in such a 
manner that each face would be seen first as often 
as any other, and there was no communication be- 
tween subjects. The methods of making the tests 
were worked out in codperation with Prof. Clark 
L. Hull, of the Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Two of the advertisements, 1014, by 1414 inches 
in size, are shown much reduced on the next page. 
The difference in the appearance of the advertise- 
ments produced by the various type faces was, of 
course, much more marked in the originals than in 
the smaller reproductions. The number and per- 
centage of times each advertisement was ranked 
in each place from first to eighth are indicated in 
the table on the page following, and are shown 
very graphically in Figures 1 and 2. 

Of the people whose reactions to type were re- 
corded, about one-third were university students, 
and the remainder mature men and women. None 
of the subjects would fall into the lower levels of 


'Fulton, Ellis G.: Which Type Faces Are Most Useful? THe INLAND 
PRINTER, April, 1928, page 101. 
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CA glamour isis a mage 


They ha those ravishing wom cy of Spain have used it; tod 
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CA glamour owe as magic 


They have it—those ravishing womenof racy of Spain have used it; today an 
Spain, the golden daughters of Castilla, imported luxury for the feshion of 
of Andalusia, of Majorca. It lies inthe Europe and America, acknowledged 
savage grace of their feline bodies, their everywhere the finest toilet soap in the 
proud gesture, above all in the match- world. And so—what could be finer 
less radiance of their luminous firm-fine than a finer Castile? Exactly what we 
skins! And do you know how they pre- bave made for you in Dona Castile! Ex- 
serve this priceless gift? Castile soap! quisitely shaped for your hand; “hard- 
Nothing else! Six hundred years ago in milled,” therefore amazingly lasting; 
Castilla they learned how to make this giving you a generous lather, instantly, 
iucomparable toilet soap, and for six even in lukewarm water—and rinsing 
hundred years the beauty and aristoc- instantly too. Nondeliquescent! A deli- 

cious, truly feminine Castile! You can 
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cious blandness for 
delicate skins. 











Kennerley, used at the left, was given first rank as being the most appropriate 
type face for the purpose. The Bodoni, also shown, was placed eighth, or last 


educational background and intelligence which 
constitute the readers of the cheapest newspapers 
and magazines; but they should be fairly represen- 
tative of the middle and higher levels of culture in 
which are read the better newspapers and maga- 
zines which comprise the most significant adver- 
tising media. The reactions of the forty-five men 
and eighty-eight women subjects were separately 
tabulated, but, as the difference between the judg- 
ments of the two sexes was unimportant, further 
discussion will be based on the combined results. 

The most striking feature of the whole study is 
the degree of codrdination shown between the re- 
actions of people and the characteristics of the 
faces, as revealed by analysis of the two graphs, 
and particularly of Figure 1. 


Considering first the characteristic of color, 
Kennerley is the lightest of the eight faces, and 
Bodoni Bold the blackest. The other faces show 
slight but regular gradations of color, in the order 
Caslon, Bookman, Cheltenham, Garamond, Cen- 
tury, and Goudy Bold. By the position of the 
“peak ” in the curve for each face it will be ob- 
served that the majority of those who took part in 
this research placed the eight faces exactly in the 
order in which they are named. 

But while these curves indicate consistency in 
the preferences of people for type faces, they do 
not necessarily show agreement. This is most 
clearly brought out by a comparison of the curves 
for Kennerley and Bodoni Bold. Each curve shows 
two peaks, one major and the other minor, but at 


Table 1— Comparison of Eight Type Faces by 133 Men and Women 


Showing the percentage and number of persons who placed each face in the relative positions indicated by 
numbers at top of columns. The most suitable face was ranked as No. 1 and the least suitable as No. 8. 
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opposite ends of the scale. In short, a large group 
liked Kennerley best and a smaller group liked it 
least, and similarly a large group liked Bodoni 
least and a smaller group liked it best; while com- 
paratively few persons placed it indifferently in 
the intermediate positions. In the same way Cas- 
lon shows a major peak in second and a minor one 
in seventh place, while Goudy Bold shows a minor 
peak in second and a major one in seventh place. 

The other four faces are, by 
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ately recognizes as the characteristic design of the 
face, but which is perhaps best described from the 
reader’s standpoint by the psychologist’s term 
“feeling tone.” This quality set it apart from its 
neighbors of approximately similar color, Cen- 
tury, Bookman, and Cheltenham. And the major- 
ity of subjects evidently perceived in Kennerley a 
“feeling tone” which influenced them to prefer 
this face to Caslon—serif treatment more 
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tions of intermediateimportance. 

A more careful scrutiny of these eight curves, 
however, suggests — and a statement by one of the 
women after taking the test indicates — that 
readers are capable of subtler distinctions than 
are accounted for by slight differences in weight. 
She said: “ I don’t know one type from another by 
name, but one of those advertisements reminded 
me of the fire and passion and sensuous grace of 
Geraldine Farrar in ‘ Carmen,’ and that one I put 
first. Some of the other types seemed a bit crude 
and heavy-footed for this kind of advertisement; 
those I put last. And several seemed to be com- 
pletely lacking in the spirit of ‘romance’ which 
was the keynote of this advertisement. These com- 
monplace, spiritless ones I finally assigned to the 
four middle places.” 

The order of her preference, Garamond, Ken- 
nerley, Caslon, Bookman, Cheltenham, Century, 
Goudy Bold, and Bodoni Bold, differs slightly from 
that of the majority, but it throws considerable 
light on the processes by which the majority ar- 
rived at its selections. Between Kennerley and 
Caslon, Bookman and Cheltenham, Garamond and 
Century, and Goudy Bold and Bodoni Bold, the dif- 
ference in color or other objective qualities is 
slight. Yet the first-mentioned in each of these 
pairs is consistently ranked ahead of the second, 
by average laymen unfamiliar with types; and one 
of these faces is selected for its suggestion of “ fire 
and passion and sensuous grace,” while three 
others of approximately the same color are rated 
as “ commonplace.” 

The interesting feature of her comment is that 
this woman has evidently distinguished in Gara- 
mond a quality which the typographer immedi- 














spirited, perhaps, curves more gracefully turned, 
a general effect daintier and more in keeping with 
the idea of a toilet soap appropriate for alluring 
feminine complexions. 

The inference to be derived from this study — 
and the crux, perhaps, of the whole matter of 
effective typography — seems to be that, while 
those with highly developed esthetic sensibilities 
may respond to intrinsic qualities of form and 
color in types, irrespective of the sense of the mat- 
ter into which they are composed, the preferences 
of people in general are not for type faces them- 
selves, but for type faces in relation to their appro- 
priateness to the effect or emotional state which is 
to be achieved. 

A few individuals explained after the tests that 
they chose certain faces as more appropriate than 
others to the character of the illustration, rather 
than with reference to the ideas conveyed by the 
advertisement. But as the drawing itself seems to 
be the best embodiment of the idea of the adver- 
tisement, and the most potent stimulant of the de- 
sired emctional reaction, it will be seen that the 
principle involved, when thoroughly analyzed, 
really amounts to the same thing. 

All this is another way of saying that, for most 
of the reading public, there can be no types abso- 
lutely and intrinsically “‘ best ”— that there can be 
only types best suited to certain purposes and 
ideas. And typographic skill is largely a matter of 
visualizing the purpose in each piece of composi- 
tion, and then choosing that face which readers 
will recognize — probably unconsciously or sub- 
consciously, in all probability —as most appro- 
priate for that particular purpose. 
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“A Copy Service Department? Yes!” 


HEN the representative of 
THE INLAND PRINTER asked 
that I give our reasons for 


maintaining a copy service department, 
I demurred. My feeling was that the 
basis of this discussion went quite a lot 
deeper than a “ why” or “ why not”; 
that it would carry us back to an an- 
alysis of printing itself. But I also 
realize that a discussion entitled “ An 
Analysis of Printing” might be ig- 
nored by a printer in search of light 
on the subject of a copy service de- 
partment, even though in our case the 
analysis of the situation did precede 
the creation of the department. 

There are just two kinds of print- 
ing. For example, a man calls you in 
on a job which has previously been 
printed. He does not want this job 
changed in any essential way; whether 
or not it is the kind that would win 
medals, the product satisfies the cus- 
tomer. He knows how many copies he 
wants, and he knows how much he 
wants to pay — which is as much as 
possible less than he paid for the orig- 
inal job of printing. 

Does he expect to buy brains with 
this job? No; not beyond the brains or 
alertness required to see that the ink 
is feeding evenly and the pages regis- 
tering and the pull-ups caught prompt- 
ly. He intends to pay for nothing ex- 
cept printing. Therefore, he is asking 
that you match your bare production 
costs and a profit against the pro- 
duction figures of other printers. If 
some of these are poor mathematicians 
when figuring costs, and absent-minded 
as to profit when the work is scarce — 
well, that’s one of the joys that accom- 
pany this species of printing. 


A Different Species 


But another prospect calls upon you 
empty-handed. He has an advertising 
problem to be solved. In his store are 
several hundred pieces of costly mer- 
chandise which must be sold before the 
summer decline sets in. He feels that 
direct-mail advertising might prove a 
good means of moving this stock, but 
he has never used it and needs gui- 
dance. Yes, he has the names and ad- 
dresses of seven or eight hundred good 
customers, and knows of another ap- 
propriate list. Are you equipped to 
plan this work along sound advertising 
lines and produce the right kind of 
printing to accomplish his purpose? 

And that’s the other kind of print- 
ing, known quite accurately as crea- 
tive printing. Given the customer’s ob- 


jective, you plan a piece of printing 
which will attain that goal. Such plan- 
ning must be founded upon some knowl- 
edge of the particular line of business, 
combined with ability and experience 
in developing good selling ideas and 
expressing them in terms of —as the 
agency writer puts it—‘“ copy that 
clicks.” Brains plus printing; that is 
what the customer is after. 

The customer may or may not real- 
ize that brainwork in connection with 
printing must be paid for, either by 
his own personal effort, an advertising 
department which he maintains, or the 
printer who is equipped to furnish this 
service. Failure to pay for brains in 
conjunction with advertising printing 
does not relieve the customer of this 
expense, as a lack of effectiveness in 
the printed matter will prove expen- 
sive in a different way. 


Producing Ideas 


This creative work is not handled by 
the proof boy, nor even by the super- 
intendent when time hangs heavy. It 
calls for specialized, intensely devel- 
oped skill in creative thinking and the 
translation of that thought into sales- 
producing printed matter. Ability of 
this nature commands remuneration in 
very close relation to the results pro- 
duced. When you employ good men for 
such work —and money paid to less 
than good men for such work is utterly 
wasted — the expense adds consider- 
ably to production costs. The cost of a 
job before it reaches our plant is con- 
siderably higher than the office costs 
of a printer who takes the copy given 
him, marks it hurriedly for type and 
stock, and hands it to the foreman for 
the typesetting machines. 

Why? Because we are equipped to 
solve the customer’s advertising and 
merchandising problems, rather than 
merely to set type and run presses for 
him. He knows that we will provide 
the brainwork preceding the physical 
production of the printed matter, thus 
leaving the customer’s time and thought 
available for the important work with 
which he is more familiar. From sev- 
eral angles, he realizes, he is saving 
money by paying more for brains plus 
printing than he would for printing 
unaccompanied by a plan. 


He Expects to Pay 
Under such conditions the customer, 
having received special and well quali- 
fied service as an adjunct to the actual 
printing, is prepared to pay for it. The 


Declares the vice-president of a 
large and highly rated print- 
ing company which has served 
customers well for nearly five 
decades. The reasons he offers 
are a significant commentary 
on this generally discussed and 
important question 


job automatically removes itself from 
the “ what will it cost? ” class., Price is 
not the criterion. The foundation of 
the job is brainwork, and this, compe- 
tently applied, results in printed mat- 
ter worth far more in productive value 
than it costs in dollars. 

Sometimes I am asked whether we 
could not send out the creative parts 
of the jobs and thus avoid the mainte- 
nance of a copy service staff. The an- 
swer is that we could; probably we 
did do that when our business was a 
good many years younger. 

Now, however, such an arrangement 
would not accord with our policy of 
handling all important phases of the 
work within our own establishment. 
From an experience running back sev- 
eral decades we know that the produc- 
tion of a finely printed job is much 
easier when every step of the plan is 
under our immediate control. It is clear 
that if we could serve our customers 
best by “ farming out ” such work, we 
would be doing so. 


One Kind or the Other 


The question was: Which kind of 
printing should we do? Having decided 
that our field was creative printing, the 
copy service department was provided 
as a matter of course. We go out after 
business that must purchase brains 
plus printing, and such business almost 
without exception expects to pay the 
cost of both items. 

Sometimes we lose the opportunity 
to handle a job, as does every printer 
on occasion. We do not then immedi- 
ately decide that the copy service de- 
partment is dead weight. We are more 
vitally interested in determining at the 
end of the year whether the total 
amount of profitable business exceeded 
that of the previous year. Usually it 
does; and that applies even to 1927, a 
period which many other large print- 
ing companies look back upon as a 
nightmare. Can one suggest a better 
means of evaluating a policy than good 
representation and profit? 
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“No! Our Work Does Not Require It” 


Explains the chief executive of 
another printing firm of high- 
est rating, in business for over 
thirty-five years. The facts he 


presents indicate that a mere 

“Yes” or “No” will not satisfy 

the printers who would solve 
this difficult problem wisely 


r \HE question of establishing a 
department of copy service has 
never been any problem for our 

company. The fact is that the nature 

of our work, rather than any special 
sagacity, removed this question from 
our list of business problems. Perhaps 

a description of our situation will lead 

some readers to a more direct and an 

easier handling of the question which is 
now puzzling them. 

For practically the entire period of 
our company’s existence it has special- 
ized in two kinds of printing. We han- 
dle a very large quantity of catalog 
work, and also print quite a number 
of publications. As for straight com- 
mercial printing and the type of work 
called creative printing — wherein the 
printer develops a merchandising idea 
for a business man, selling the idea and 
the necessary printing as one — we do 
not handle such work at all. 


Not Best for Catalogs 

Possibly the printer who produces 
printing of general nature can not 
understand why a copy service depart- 
ment would not be helpful in the pro- 
duction of catalogs. Such work could 
be handled by a department of this na- 
ture; but we have found that our inter- 
ests and the customer’s are best served 
by the use of catalog specialists who 
know how to handle one line well. 

Let me present a practical example. 
We are given the contract for the print- 
ing of, say, a hardware catalog. Our 
first move is to locate our hardware 
catalog specialist. In most cases he has 
been in contact with us since the pos- 
sibility of this contract first developed. 
As we have a standing arrangement 
whereby every specialist on our rec- 
ords reports his exact location every 
thirty days, the contact is established 
without waste of time. 

The customer decides on what basis 
the specialist shall be paid, and through 
whom he shall work. His services may 
be retained at a flat rate for the com- 
plete catalog, or at a stated amount a 


week for the length of time required 
to produce such a catalog. If the cus- 
tomer prefers it, the specialist works 
under our direction and receives a flat 
sum for the finished job. 

The advantages of using such a man 
are easily apparent. He knows all about 
the hardware field; he can find his own 
way around as regards sources of pho- 
tographs and engravings, and he has 
right at his finger tips the miscellane- 
ous information which permits rapid 
production of the hardware catalog at 
reasonable cost and with satisfaction 
to the customer and the printer. The 
outstanding advantage to us is that we 
secure expert services without the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a permanent 
staff, with its accompanying problems, 
such as non-productive time, ete. 


The Second Reason 


Of course, copy service is not re- 
quired for the publications we print. 
Each has its own editor and staff; each 
requires good printing produced on 
time, but little else. For these reasons 
it will be seen that we could not justify 
the installation of a copy service de- 
partment for our business, for the kind 
of work we now handle. 

If we produced a general line of 
printing, the question of such a depart- 
ment would have been settled, one way 
or the other, a long time ago. In case 
my ideas on the subject are of any help 
to you who face the problem, I might 
say that I know in general how we 
would have analyzed that question and 
what we would have done. 

If a company is producing creative 
printing — that is, printing based upon 
an idea— it must locate a source of 
ideas. These ideas may be secured out- 
side of your plant, from advertising 
men skilled in developing effective sell- 
ing plans. If you do not maintain a 
copy service department you are at 
times compelled to utilize such foun- 
tain heads of ideas, or tell this cus- 
tomer that you are not equipped to 
handle work of this nature. 

Stick to Your Last 

I have not suggested that the printer 
try to develop selling ideas in his odd 
moments. If he has skill in this direc- 
tion, he probably has been creating 
them already; if not, all his trying will 
not capture the elusive sales ideas. Or- 
dinarily the printer will not profit by 
doubling as an advertising genius, and 
in most instances he will merely waste 
time that should have been devoted to 


his business of contracting for and pro- 
ducing fine printing. 

What are the advantages of the out- 
side advertising man? He is an expert 
on the subject to be handled, if you 
have chosen the right man. He must 
produce in order to earn his fee. You 
pay for nothing that you do not get. 
You undergo no expense for dead — 
that is, non-productive — time. And in 
most cases the advertising man is up 
on his toes to produce effective plans, 
for he seeks the orders you will prob- 
ably place in the future. 

What are the advantages of the copy 
service department? Your one or more 
men are high-grade advertising men, 
if you are wisely paying such salaries 
as to purchase competent brains and 
experience. Even at high salaries each 
craftsman, provided you keep him busy 
all of the time, is costing you less per 
job produced than the services of the 
outside advertising man for the same 
piece of work. Furthermore, the adver- 
tising man in your employ is usually 
able to function in two distinct ways: 
He can create the plan, and then either 
go out and sell it or assist a salesman 
in selling it to the prospect. 


Keep It Busy 

You noticed the stress I placed upon 
keeping your copy service department 
busy all of the time. This one point 
primarily determines whether the in- 
stallatien of such a department is wis- 
dom or folly. If you have so many or- 
ders for creative printing that these 
creative workers produce full weeks of 
work — not some weeks, but week after 
week—then good judgment would seem 
to advise maintaining such a depart- 
ment, thus reducing the cost of each 
job. If you have occasional slow peri- 
ods, but the personnel of the depart- 
ment is keen and ambitious enough to 
create and sell new jobs during these 
periods instead of wasting time, then 
the department should still prove to be 
a sound investment. 

But suppose that you have very few 
creative jobs, and are not anxious to 
begin paying an advertising man a 
high salary when it means simply 
gambling on his ability to make his 
ideas yield printing business. If that 
were our situation and attitude, we 
would forget about copy service. We 
would send such work to an outside ad- 
vertising man, and eliminate all worry 
over salaries and possible wasted time 
in a department which would be at first 
purely experimental. 
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Our Historical Knowledge of Caxton 


first dated book in England four 
hundred and fifty years ago last No- 
vember, is curiously one-sided —and on 
the wrong side. Of his life in what is 
now Holland and Belgium as mer- 
chant and official we know quite 
enough. Of his life as a printer we 
know nothing except from his own oc- 
casional and casual records in his 
printed books. From these scattered 
and sparse items of information, some- 
times in colophons, sometimes as chance 
remarks in prefaces or introductions, 
has been gleaned practically everything 
that goes to make printing history as it 
concerns Caxton. 

The man who did the pioneer work 
was William Blades of London, and it 
stands not only as pioneer work, but 
as an almost complete job; for, though 
he wrote his “ Life and Typography of 
William Caxton ” and “‘ The Biography 
and Typography of William Caxton ” 
more than fifty years ago, the volumes 
still are the chief and controlling 
sources for everything that is written 
about England’s first printer today. 

The printing student of today, who 
can turn in any good reference library 
to complete and simple lists of Caxton’s 
books, each placed in order of its known 
or assumptive date, and classified as to 
types, can not conceive how chaotic the 
Caxton vestiges seemed before Blades’s 
time. Like other printers of the fif- 
teenth century, Caxton and his work- 
men were habitually inconsistent in the 
matter of imprints. In one book Caxton 
would tell in colophon or preface quite 
elaborately of the writing, editing, and 
printing. (It is from one of these elabo- 
rate statements that we know that his 
printing establishment was in or near 
the Almonry, Westminster.) The very 
next book would bear not a refer- 
ence, either to printer, place of print- 
ing, or date. Two-thirds of the books 
that now are identifiable as Caxtons are 
so utterly devoid of inherent signs of 
origin that nobody knew where or when 
they had been printed, and no doubt 
hundreds of copies vanished into junk 
piles or were otherwise destroyed. 

In the early eighteenth century a 
whole bundle of such Caxtons was sold 
by a dealer for a few pence, and another 
sold one of the rarest books for almost 
as small a sum, in the belief that it was 
merely a commonplace and worthless 


UR historical knowledge of Wil- 
liam Caxton, who printed his 
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manuscript. As late as 1745 a London 
bookseller who acquired the Harleian 
library sold the quarto “ Infancia Sal- 
vatoris”” to the university library of 
Gottingen, Germany, for half a guinea 
($2.62). This quarto, now known to 
have been printed by Caxton about 
1478, is unique. No other copy has ever 
been discovered. 

Another book without place of print- 
ing or date, “ Propositio Johannis Rus- 
sell,”’ was sold in 1807 as “a work on 
theology and religion, a very great 
curiosity, very early printed on wooden 
blocks or types,” for two pounds, five 
shillings ($11.25). It is now one of the 
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Page 1 of “ Propositio Johannis Russell,” 
printed by William Caxton about 1477 


This reproduction from the book of only six 
printed pages was furnished by Henry Guppy, 
curator of John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
England, which possesses one of the only 
two copies known 


prize pieces in the great Caxton collec- 
tion of the John Rylands library, Man- 
chester, England, and is one of the only 
two known copies, the other being 
owned by the Earl of Leicester. 

The completeness of Blades’s Caxton 
research can be best appreciated by 
comparing the data of the 1877 Caxton 
celebration in London with our present 
knowledge. In the exhibition which 
marked that four-hundredth anniver- 
sary celebration, largely under Blades’s 
direction, one hundred and ninety cop- 
ies of Caxton books were shown. Elimi- 
nating duplicate copies, the exhibition 


displayed one hundred and four distinct 
works by this the first printer of Eng- 
land, or, if we eliminate three which 
were printed at Westminster after his 
death, one hundred and one works — 
the same number that we find in our 
modern bibliography as representing 
the complete Caxton output. The only 
important additions that modern re- 
search has been able to make have been 
in the direction of discovering and list- 
ing surviving examples. Thus, while 
Blades knew of only thirty copies of 
the “ Polychronicon ” of 1482, we know 
today of forty-three complete or nearly 
complete copies and ten fragments. In 
1909 Seymour de Ricci was able to 
enumerate one thousand and ninety- 
four existing Caxton examples in his 
great catalog, “ A Census of Caxtons,” 
and practically no notable additions 
have been made since. 

The same is true in regard to Caxton 
data aside from those drawn from his 
books. The very painstaking research 
of the past half century has failed, as 
Blades did, to discover any records of 
the press “ in the Almonry at Westmin- 
ster at the Sign of the Red Pale.” We 
have little, if anything, more of docu- 
mentary relics than the few which were 
displayed in the 1877 exhibition. These 
were only three in number. One was a 
parchment from the wardens’ accounts 
of the Worshipful Company of Mercers 
of the City of London. It is dated “ the 
16th Year of Henry VI,” which brings 
it under 1437-1438, and bears among 
other items the following: 


Item John Large eee apprentices de 
Item William Caxton ( Robert Large, iiij S. 


This is the record of the fee paid to the 
Mercers’ company for apprenticeship. 
French was the court language of the 
period, and, with Latin, the language 
customary in legal documents. 

Robert Large was one of the leading 
members of the Mercers’ company, 
then the most powerful of the city 
companies, or trade guilds. He became 
lord mayor of London in 1439. The 
document enables us to fix the date of 
Caxton’s birth within a year or two, be- 
cause the customary age for appren- 
tices was fifteen or sixteen. 

Another document, also owned by the 
Company of Mercers, is among “ Acts 
of Court ” and is a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by the Court of the Merchant 
Adventurers to William Caxton, “ Gov- 
ernor of the English Nation beyond the 
Sea.” It is endorsed, “ A lettre send 
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ou to Caxton gounor” and begins: 
“ Right trusty Sir, We grete youe well.” 
The Merchant Adventurers were chiefly 
merchants in cloth for the manufacture 
of which the Low Countries, and par- 
ticularly Flanders, were then famous. 
They lived in communities under laws 
promulgated jointly by the English and 
Burgundian governments, and they 
were referred to often as “ the English 
Nation Abroad.” Caxton was appointed 
their governor about 1462. 

The third document relating to him 
is from the churchwarden’s accounts 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. A page 
enumerating receipts in 1491 has the 
melancholy entry: 

Item. At bureying of William Caxton 

for iiij Torches — vy S viij d. 

Item. For the Bell atte same Bureying — vj d 

St. Margaret’s is the fine old church 
erected in the reign of King Edward I, 
adjoining Westminster Abbey, and a 
tablet in it commemorates the printer. 
Westminster, now part of London as 
the “City of Westminster,” was in 
Caxton’s time an ecclesiastical domain 
with an abbot as overlord. His name 
appears in three places in the parish 
accounts as one of the auditors. 
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Memoirs of a Proofreader 


By LELAH R. BENTON 


VER twenty years on the proof 
QO desk, in large book publishing 

plants, have taken away some 
of the glamor I started out with, when 
I regarded an author as a divine being 
who got his Promethean fire by the 
most direct route, and I thought it was 
next to sacrilege to tamper with his 
syntax in any way. 

But after reading proof on the writ- 
ings of all the leading novelists and 
professorial historians, on Veblenian 
rodomontades and futurist poetry, I 
can truly say that we, the ancient and 
honorable “ correctors of manuscripts,” 
are now nothing but “ preservers of 
copy,” as Horace Teall has aptly said. 

We are no longer allowed to correct 
the split infinitive, put the lines of a 
triolet in proper indentation, or make 
uniform the conglomerations of spell- 
ings from all known dictionaries in the 
same article or book. We even receive 
publishers’ printed lists of arbitrary 





St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster (London), where William Caxton is buried 


No other references to him have been 
found. There is a manuscript in the 
Pepysian library, Cambridge, which 
may be by his own hand. It is a transla- 
tion of the tenth to fifteenth books of 
Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” and has as 
colophon: “ Translated and finysshed 
by me William Caxton at Westmestre 
the wxij day of Apryll, the yere of our 
lord m. iiije iitjxx” (April 22, 1480). 
It seems obvious that it was intended 
for the press, but no printed book is 
known to have been located. 


spellings we are to follow, such as 
“surprize” always, but also “ exer- 
cise,” and many other references. 
And lists of word divisions fearful 
to behold are also provided. I remem- 
ber a series of famous books, trans- 
lated from the celebrated author’s 
works in French, where the translator 
in reading his proofs changed the divi- 
sions so that all lines would be evenly 
spaced, without regard to correctness 
—such divisions as_ establi-shment, 
abi-lity, scie-nce — and yet naturally, 


when scholars are poring over these 
books which are now classics in their 
line, they think the work was done by 
unskilled printers and readers. 

“Jazzy” printing appears in the 
books of a well known firm which or- 
dered that “ widows” were to be al- 
lowed to stand. A “ widow ” is one word 
which runs over on the next page, be- 
fore a new paragraph, and all good 
printers and readers make space for it 
where it belongs, on the bottom of the 
previous page, by running back words. 
But it “goes” in this firm’s instruc- 
tions, in brazen defiance of all good 
looks in all good books. 

However, I’1l tell the world in no un- 
certain terms that proofreaders them- 
selves make too many errors. I have 
seen proofreaders so lazy they wouldn’t 
untangle their legs from underneath 
the proof desk to look up a word in the 
dictionary, though the book lay about 
three feet away, but would query to the 
author such spellings as “ Thackerey ” 
and “George Elliott.” I knew one 
reader who, when he had been told that 
the instructions called for British 
spelling — re and our instead of ev and 
or — changed “ eager ” to “ eagre.” He 
was a reader of many years’ experi- 
ence, too. Pure laziness of mind, I call 
that; “ let it go ” is too often the favor- 
ite slogan of reader and foreman. 

A reader interested in his own im- 
provement and in giving conscientious 
service will subscribe for or buy regu- 
larly an intelligently edited weekly 
or monthly, treating of constructive 
events throughout the world, and will 
watch the spellings of names of per- 
sons and places, so that when he meets 
them in his work he will be ready to 
make them right in the proof. Real stu- 
dents of philology will treasure note- 
books on new words, and will be eager 
to read books that introduce to them 
new aspects of literature. 

How many readers on catalogs know 
that the horticulturists of this country 
have held a convention on the matter of 
making uniform the spellings and cap- 
italizations of the names, Latin and 
English, of the world’s plant life? 

Few readers care to experience the 
thrill that looking up intriguing words 
gives James Huneker, the musical 
critic, in his writings. Christopher 
Morley, in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, sends me to my India-paper 
unabridged “ Webster ” with the feel- 
ing that while I paid a good price for 
this compendium I am always getting 
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some of my money back in the adven- 
tures new writers are making in the 
realm of English. Morley complained 
that his “ Oxford” could not tell him 
what his doctor meant by a “ cata- 
~plasm,” but I found it in my “ Web- 
ster.” The moral, Mr. Morley: Buy 
American goods made in America. 

A reader told me once that he didn’t 
like to go to the dictionary — the fore- 
man would think he didn’t know any- 
thing; it would look bad! 

He would inevitably mark “ galan- 
tine” to “ gelatine,” because he would 
not allow the dictionary to explain that 
galantine is a concoction of lamb and 
veal stewed and served cold. He would 
change “picaresque” into “ pictur- 
esque” and “huboob” to “ hubbub,” 
“ carabao ” to “ caribou,” “lanquid ” to 
“ languid,” “ bathos ” to “ pathos,” and 
“Tatar ” to “ Tartar.” 

You can tell a good reader by the 
company he keeps in his leisure. If he 
immerses himself in yellow newspapers 
and never takes a book from the library 
you may be sure he is one of the “ also 
rans,” hired when there is a rush and 
let go as soon as it is over. 

Once while working on a book of 
poetry I let “ darn tank” go, in confu- 
sion as to what the poet meant, till I 
took the manuscript from the copy- 
holder and looked at it — “‘ dank tarn ” 
were the correct words. 

Again, I found a French travel arti- 
cle interlarded with “ Viola!” when- 
ever speakers wanted to say, “ Look 
there!” or “ There it is!” A French 
dictionary in the proofroom is some- 
times quite non est, but I just happened 
to have been the best pupil in my 
French class at high school and I saved 
the author some tearing of hair by go- 
ing over all the page proofs and mak- 
ing it “ Voila! ” 

One author, in a rattling good boys’ 
story, would not have this sentence al- 
tered: “ While the coffee was approach- 
ing the boiling point he punched two 
small holes in a condensed milk can 
and produced the ham.” Some magic, 
I think you’ll agree! 

“The Emperor’s policy was often 
dictated by the Imperial diet.” It can 
be seen that a small “d” makes the 
Emperor’s policy contingent upon the 
state of his digestion. 

In a history textbook the author 
caused the French soldiers at the 
Plains of Abraham to say something 
entirely different than I had_ been 
taught in my Canadian school days to 
know they said, simply because she had 
written her French carelessly. In a 
French conversation grammar gotten 
out during the war some two hundred 
pages were interlarded with the excla- 
mation, “ Mon Dieu! ’— never trans- 
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lated to the student save as a harmless 
exclamation like “Good gracious! ” 
“Dear me! ” etc., and probably to this 
day persons who learned French out of 
that book are innocently exclaiming 
“My God!” over the most trivial 
events, thinking they are uttering some 
cute French phrase. 

I made a horrible mistake myself in 
a school announcement in a daily pa- 
per. The writer, a pupil of the school, 
had written, “ will produce the ‘ School 
for Scandal,’ by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, a noted author of New 
York.” When I came to that I hesi- 
tated. “ Well, I’ll look it up when I get 
to the end of the proof,” I thought, but 





HE PROOFREADER’S point of 

view should be considered by all 
who employ type. And Miss Benton 
is more than qualified to discuss this 
field, after her score of years at the 
proof desk. She blames and praises 
her fellow-readers with an impartial 
freedom, and she portrays the author 
in the light of his contact with the 
proofreaders. Read this discussion, 
and appreciate the problems faced 
and solved daily by the proofreader 











I forgot. When the paper was on the 
street, and I was walking home from 
work, I came to myself. 

As soon as I got to the office next 
morning I thought I’d forestall the im- 
pending wrath by ’fessing up immedi- 
ately. The foreman laughed aloud. 
“The joke is on the city editor,” he 
said; ‘he let it go by when he had his 
blue pencil in his hand.” 

Dr. Palmer has said: “ The disposi- 
tion to set correctness above expres- 
siveness produces that peculiarly vul- 
gar diction known as_ schoolma’am’s 
English in which, for the sake of a dull 
accord with usage, all the picturesque, 
imaginative, and forceful employment 
of words is sacrificed.” 

So it may be that readers, too, metic- 
ulous about small points, may spoil 
the author’s exact meaning. To recall a 
case in my young days of ambitious au- 
thorship, a little story for children sub- 
mitted to a magazine publisher in my 
own home city had this sentence: “‘ The 
cat squeezed through the door.” The 
editor wanted to change this to 
“passed through the door,” and I told 
her the change did not imply what I 
meant, that the door was only slightly 
ajar. I had to get the opinion of an- 
other editor on this, but then she con- 
sented to leave my sentence alone, for 
he upheld my diction. 

Carlyle has put it this way: “ Why, 
mon, I’d have you ken that I’m one of 
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the men that make the language for 
little puppies like ye to paw over with 
your little fiddlin,’ twiddlin’ gram- 
mars.” And there are many writers 
who believe that Carlyle was never 
more right in anything he ever wrote. 

Authors sometimes write engaging 
little notes to the proofreaders on the 
margins of their proofs, a sort of com- 
radely interest that lightens many a 
dark, dank proofroom while these au- 
thors are strolling down Piccadilly, or 
Chicago’s “ Boul’ Mich.” I queried to 
an author once, “Why Mr. for J. P. 
Morgan, in a list of names where all 
the others simply get initials?” The 
author answered brightly, on the mar- 
gin, “ Because he has money.” 

“ Should this not be shall instead of 
will? ” I wrote on a proof of a novel 
wherein the maid asked her mistress, 
“ Will I serve the tea now? ” He wrote 
back: “If you will find my wife and 
me a maid who knows the difference be- 
tween shall and will we'll pay her 
(maming a fabulous sum] to work for 
us.” But he didn’t decide the question 
I had propounded. 

This article should give some men- 
tion to copyholders — long-suffering 
children that they are, making mis- 
takes that no one will enlighten them 
about, wasting four years in a fetid, 
unventilated, dirty proofroom, under 
cranky women readers, and sitting in 
disgust at the side of tobacco-chewing 
men, only to be told they have wasted 
their time and no “ card” can be given 
them in the union. 

Also I should have something to 
say about the flappers who have no de- 
sire to learn anything they don’t know 
now and who make proofreading a day- 
time nightmare to the conscientious 
reader. What can you expect when 
high schools give diplomas to such un- 
baked pupils as the copyholder of eight- 
een years who asked me in all serious- 
ness, “ What is a Madonna?” And 
that other who said she must put on 
her “ goulashes,” and when shown the 
right word in the dictionary said all 
the high school girls called them that. 
The bliss of ignorance they certainly 
do sip to the utmost! 

But this was the ne plus ultra of 
“howlers” in my experience with 
copyholders. We were working on a 
pamphlet for oleomargarine manufac- 
turers. The copyholder, a girl of eight- 
een, suddenly stopped reading and said, 
“T thought this sort of business was 
against the Seventh Commandment.” 
The proofreader thought swiftly for a 
minute, then asked Miss Eighteen if 
she were joking. “ No,” said the girl, 
indignantly. “I was taught in Sunday 
school that you mustn’t adulterate any- 
thing.” More courage than knowledge! 
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The Picture Letter? It Depends 


HE place of pictures in adver- 
tisements has been thrashed out 
more completely than the Vol- 
ttead law. The value of the right kind 
of picture is established as firmly as 
the fact that well planned advertising 
itself is valuable. 

And what is a sales letter, so called, 
if not a personalized advertisement? 
Haven’t we been inclined to place the 
sales letter upon a pedestal — to sur- 
round it with an iron fence placarded 
unduly with “thou shalt nots”? 

“ Pictures on a letter, especially at 
the sides and bottom, make it look like 
a circular, take away that personal, 
iettery look,’ somebody speaks up. 
Maybe. But think. Doesn’t this depend 
on the pictures — what they are, where 
placed, their number? 

Some sales-letter users say that pic- 
tures improve the letter—jin fact, 
euide it away from the waste basket. I 


Ory abe eight 


~ Jack’s Letter & Supply Service 





The border halts the eye 


hold to this view myself; for the more 
a thing shows that money has been 
spent to make it flatter the eye, and to 
tell a story, the less chance there is of 
its sudden banishment. In the words 
“tell a story ” perhaps lies the key. 

I should say that the picture or pic- 
tures which show the product are more 
at home on the letter than are the eye- 
flatterer and the atmosphere-fixer. Yet 
I would not say that the two last men- 
tioned deserve no place there. Then 
there’s the question of size, position, 
and number of pictures; all important 
factors which, used wrongly, can ruin 
the message altogether, 
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By R. GILBERT GARDNER 


The illustrated letters here repro- 
duced will serve to visualize the several 
points. For the letters presented I 
have the personal opinion of the users. 
These parties know what they are talk- 
ing about, and are decidedly canny 
about advertising matters. 

Analytically, the pictorial left-hand 
margin of the Jack’s Letter and Sup- 
ply Service letter doesn’t do anything 
particularly helpful to the message. It’s 
simply a splash of Florida and service 
united — atmosphere — but it does in- 
ject interest into the looks of the letter. 

The advertising man wonders, does 
this pictorial margin steal attention 
from the message itself? Is it harder to 
concentrate on the message because of 
the counter-attraction set up by the 
picture? Wouldn’t it have been better 
to have used two narrower picture 
margins, one on either side, and so 
have corralled the attention as with a 
border? The unbroken concentration of 
the reader while he reads is, of course, 
paramount. Does this picture persuade 
our attention to steal off to the left be- 
tween paragraphs and sentences? 

At any rate Jack himself (L. A. 
Weiss) comes out strong for this letter, 
as well as for all picture letters. 

“T produce quite a number of such 
letters for my clients,” he says. “ I be- 
lieve that pictures give a touch of 
freshness and interest. It is a good 
stunt. This letter got good results. I 
try to make letters interesting. I al- 
ways try to make them sound as one 
person would talk with another; and 
little sketches on the margins make 
them look interesting, too.” 

A picture in a frame: That’s the let- 
terhead of Trenton C. Collins. For at- 
tractiveness, distinction, and atmos- 
phere here’s a notable example. The 
message stands out like the tablet on a 
monument. Notice that the entire space 
for the message is projected forward to 
invite, meet, and shake hands with the 
most coy attention. Background that is 
not all pictorial codperates, but doesn’t 
compete with, what is written. Had this 
been a strong sales letter its selling 
quality would have been ably rein- 
forced by the setting; and, as Mr. Col- 
lins sells Florida land, his letter sheet 
could combine the strength of a well 
illustrated advertisement with the per- 
sonalized appeal of the sales letter. 

What is written? “ Mr. Collins has 
been in the advertising business for the 
past fourteen years,” Who can doubt 





it? This letter affirms, by its looks, that 
it was fathered by an advertising man. 
Sky-blue background, green royal palm 
overlapping the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, yellow moon, and the pat remark, 
“A Look Means a Lot,” are certainly 
noble boosters for the sales talk which 
usually occupies the panel. 

Why not more illustrated letters of 
this type? Think how they would stand 
out in the sheaf of morning mail — 
how they would relegate their drab 
competitors to second place with no 
human help at all! 

Now an illustrated letter of another 
kind — picturing what the message of- 
fers for sale. Here we have pictures 
identical with those usually put into 
catalog, descriptive slip, folder, and 
four-page letter. Yet this common, one- 
page sales sheet, according to the pre- 
viously established code of sales-letter 








A very strong letterhead 


writing, contains pictures which are 
decidedly out of their jurisdiction. 

Never are pictures out of their juris- 
diction when helping people better to 
understand a matter. Imagine the cata- 
log of a mail-order house with no pic- 
tures of the goods! Description in 
print, no matter how strong and clear, 
couldn’t fill the gap. Nor could low 
prices, guarantees, and money-back of- 
fers. Pictures are in order wherever 
there’s something to be pictured. 

The Maas letter was sent to hotel, 
restaurant, and tearoom managers. 
Out of the large direct-mail advertis- 
ing of this department store, many of 
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the letters are personalized, and go to 
certain classes of business people. The 
letters appeal to the activities and 
interests of these classes, and always 
_ are carefully filled in. 

Results? This store is enthusiastic 
about direct mail, and Charles Erich, 
advertising manager, says that the pic- 
ture letter, as handled by his firm, is 
well worth while. For picture letters he 
recommends attractive arrangement 
and good artwork as essentials. With 
the more general letters he encloses a 
small folder or slip. 

Once he put a direct-mail campaign 
to the test of unsupported performance. 
Previously all direct mailings had been 
coérdinated with newspaper and win- 
dow advertising — making it hard to 
tell what sort of figure direct mail was 
cutting. He stopped all newspaper ad- 
vertising and shut down on window 
displays, while the letters were being 
tried. The mailings consisted of a 
strong sales letter and neat folder, and 
were rooting for a seasonable article. 
Splendid was the response — electing 
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This pictures the product 


direct mail, in constantly increasing 
volume, to a permanent place in the 
Maas merchandising scheme. 

The drygoods item in season and in 
fashion can best be sold through direct 
mail, this advertising manager has 
discovered. Staple articles, such as bed 
linens, table spreads, robes, etc., are 
not so susceptible to the benefits of 
direct-mail advertising. 

Last spring a special letter on the 
rental of fur storage space brought a 
remarkable response for the store. So, 
too, did a mailing of letters and folders 
talking up a personalized department 
— the Jane Lee Shopping Service. Jane 
Lee and a staff of experienced shop- 
pers are prepared “to help out-of- 
town persons to shop conveniently, with 
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the same satisfactory feeling that they 
would have by coming to the store 
themselves.” Thus the folder describ- 
ing the service puts it. 

“ As time goes on we shall use more 
and more direct mail,” said one of the 
Maas brothers. “ People like to be 
talked to in personal fashion. It makes 
them believe that the store is honestly 
interested in them. Also direct mail is 
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a great help to our mail-order depart- 
ment, which is growing steadily.” 

Used to codperate with the message, 
rather than to set up competition 
against it, pictures in letters seem to 
justify themselves. That’s the trick — 
to get them to codperate fully, and to 
keep them from interfering when the 
written message, and only that, should 
have the floor to itself. 
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“Over the Counter” 


By ROBERT C. SHIMMIN 


R. SPRIGGINS leaned on his 
M elbows disconsolately, and he 

eyed the printing salesman 
with a stare almost hostile. “ I tell you, 
sir, that the day of the small retail 
grocery store is almost over. The ten- 
tacles of the chain stores are gradually 
strangling us. It is only a matter of a 
short time. We can not compete with 
them, and that’s all there is to it! ” 

Jim Lester, the star salesman of 
the Pioneer Press, looked at Spriggins 
quizzically for a moment. 

“Then you fellows are just going to 
lay down and die without a word and 
leave the whole field in possession of 
the chain stores — is that the idea?” 

“ What can you do?” almost yelled 
the proprietor. “ Their buying power 
is enormous. A little man like me can’t 
compete with them! ” 

“Well, if for the matter of a few 
pennies your customers all leave you, 
they couldn’t have thought much of 
you in the first place.” 

“Ts that so? Listen to me, young 
man: You may know some of it, but 
you don’t know it all. Even up to three 
years ago this store here was a meet- 
ing place for all the neighborhood. 
Women would meet here buying their 
groceries, and talk and talk. Every one 
knew each other. But now — well, the 
chain stores with their wonderful effi- 
ciency methods have killed all that! 
Their shelves with their disagreeably 
straight rows of cans have killed all 
the old friendliness ”— 

“ Ah, then, Mr. Spriggins, you think 
that human nature is changing? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know so much about 
human nature changing, but it’s get- 
ting a lot cheaper.” 

“Don’t you believe it! Human na- 
ture can never change. Now I’ve got 
an idea, Mr. Spriggins, that is going to 
bring back interest to your store, just 
because human nature hasn’t changed.” 

Spriggins threw up his hands. “ No 
more advertising schemes for me! ” he 


exclaimed. “I’m losing enough money 
as it is. I’ve cut my ad. in the local pa- 
per down to a few inches.” 

“ And the chain store carries a page 
as a rule, and never less than half a 
page. Mr. Spriggins, you’d better try 
to sell out right now and then buy a 
farm! You’ll have to later! ” 

Mr. Spriggins walked to the door 
with haughty disdain. On glancing up 
the street, he was greeted with the 
sight of one of his best customers just 
entering the chain store. 

“ Another one breaking away!” he 
said bitterly. “ Mrs. Clayton. She has 
been with me over ten years.” He 
clenched his fists. “I’d like to give 
those birds a fight!” he murmured. 
“Coming into a man’s town and tak- 
ing away a man’s living almost over- 
night, and no way to stop ’em! ” 

“Well, see you later, Mr. Sprig- 
gins,” said the salesman with finality. 
“T’ll drop in another day.” 

“ Good-by — say, wait just a minute. 
What was that wonderful idea you 
were talking about a few minutes 
ago, that will stir up interest? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know that you’re in 
the mood this morning to give very 
serious attention to the plan. However, 
there’s one remark you made a few 
minutes ago: That about ‘ fighting the 
chain store.’ We don’t want to fight 
them. They have as much right in this 
town as you have, and if they are bet- 
ter business people they will get the 
business.” 

“Say, tell me about your idea.” 

“Well, my idea is simply this. You 
said some time ago that at one time 
your customers practically all knew 
each other. Some of these people have 
moved away, some perhaps live in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, a few perhaps 
who have not the ready money for the 
chain stores are still with you. There 
is a certain bond between people who 
live or have lived in the same neigh- 
borhood. What you want is to bring 
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that old feeling of friendliness back 
again. Nothing will do it so quickly or 
so well as a little paper —a_ house- 
organ to advertise your business.” 

“ A house-organ! Why, heavens and 
earth, man, it’s only very big concerns 
that ever think of putting out house- 
organs! ” 

“No, Mr. Spriggins, that’s an en- 
tirely mistaken conception. You are 
evidently thinking of some elaborate 
publication you have seen, printed on 
expensive paper and in two or three 
colors. That is not my idea at all. 
There are different kinds of house- 
organs. What you want here is just a 
four-page sheet giving little store hap- 
penings and various news items. 

“ Have a pencil and pad in a conve- 
nient place, and jot down the items of 
interest that pass ‘over the counter.’ 
In the evening Mrs. Spriggins can 
write out brief items from these notes. 
These will appear on the inside pages. 
On the front page will appear the title 
of the paper and one or two strong 
forthcoming ‘ specials.’ The last page 
can be used completely for advertising. 
Copy must all be in the printer’s hands 
Thursday night. Papers will be in your 
hands fresh from the press the first 
thing Saturday morning.” 

“That sounds like a pretty good 
idea, Lester, and I’ll think it over. I’d 
like to discuss it with the wife, too.” 

“Discuss it with the wife all you 
want to, but don’t think it over too 
leng. Remember the chain-store octo- 
pus is working every minute of the 
time you’re thinking. Here’s a pad, 
and from this time on jot down every 
item of interest you hear in the store.” 

Mrs. Spriggins was very easily won 
over. She had literary ambitions, and 
the picture she conjured in her mind 
of editing and writing the copy for the 
paper was an alluring one. 

Surprising it was, the way the 
“newslets ” accumulated. Mr. Sprig- 
gins was kept busy scribbling during 
the day; Mrs. Spriggins was “elabo- 
rating ” half the night. When Lester 
called for his copy on Thursday of the 
following week, he found they had too 
much material if anything. 

On Saturday morning, the loyal cus- 
tomers of John Spriggins, coming for 
their week-end groceries, were sur- 
prised to receive their first copy of 
Over the Counter. The following are a 
few of the items of absorbing interest 
that appeared in the initial number: 


This is your store; we want you to feel at 
home here. Remember, this is not a company 
nor a corporation, but a one-man proposition, 
run by a man who knows your individual wants 
— your likes and dislikes — and respects them. 


* * *& * * 
We all remember the Hendersons of Gran- 
ville street, who moved to Sacramento two years 
ago. Mrs. Henderson’s sister-in-law was in the 
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store the other day and tells us that Ida, the 
second daughter, was married last week. 


* *+ &£ & & 


Be careful about the doors and windows these 
nights. Mrs. T. O. Lott of Barnes street was 
awakened the other night by the flaring of a 
match. She saw the figure of a man bending 
over the bureau. Mrs. Lott screamed and awak- 
ened her husband, who chased the intruder down 
the stairs, but he succeeded in making his 
escape. Nothing was missed from the Lott home. 

es 


Children when sent on a message are oft- 
times in the habit of “sampling” when your 
back is turned. Last Tuesday a little tot came 
into the store and we surprised him in the act 
of helping himself to some prunes. ‘“ Ain't 
nothing wrong in that,’’ he lisped. ‘‘ Mother 
does it, too, when you ain’t looking.”’ 

2 £-e + © «6 


Mrs. Ed. Marshall, Graves street, has just 
returned from a three months’ trip to Denver. 
Mrs. Marshall enjoyed the change immensely, 
but said there was one thing she was glad to 
get back to Millsboro for — and that was coffee. 
She was always in the habit of buying our fresh 
roasted, and she handed us this bouquet with- 
out our asking for it. 

* ¢ © © @ 6 


There is one thing we all like —fresh dairy 
products, butter, eggs, and the like. Well, we 
want you to know that we have made arrange- 
ments with the Blue Lagoon dairy farm for 
butter and eggs every day of the year. For fur- 
ther particulars see our advertising columns on 
the back page of this paper. 
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Everybody will remember Mrs. Davidson's 
mother, Mrs. Barber, that splendid old lady from 
Los Angeles who spent an extended visit with 
us some two years ago. Mrs. Barber was run 
down by an automobile while crossing the street 
about three months ago, and for a time was in 
grave danger. Mrs. Davidson was in the store 
the other day, and we were glad to be told that 
her mother is almost well again. 


Several other items of a similar na- 
ture were used, and it was amusing to 
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notice with what avidity the news was 
read and discussed. 

During the afternoon a little girl 
came in from a family which once had 
been one of Spriggins’ best customers, 
although the family trade had since 
been captured by the chain store. 

“Why, hello, Elsie!” said Mr. 
Spriggins. “ You’re surely a stranger. 
Where’ve you been all this time? ” 

“Oh, we’ve been around here. 
Mother says to give me two pounds of 
butter and — you have a paper, don’t 
you, Mr. Spriggins? ” 

“Sure, we have Over the Counter. 
Want a copy?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“How did you know about it, 
Elsie? Some one show you a copy? ” 

“ Mrs. Nicholson was telling mother 
something she read in it.” 

That’s how it spread. Spriggins saw 
that Lester was right. The chain stores 
never could have the friendly atmos- 
phere which would create a paper like 
Over the Counter. 

“ And a little later on,” said Lester, 
when he dropped in one evening to 
smoke a pipe.with the grocer, “ after 
the schools are opened up again, we'll 
give some prizes for the best essays on 
‘Why I Prefer the One-Man Store.’ 
That’ll get the younger generation’s 
interest. The best essays and names of 
winners will be published in Over the 
Counter, with the other live news.” 
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Something New in Codperation 
By ELLIS E. MURPHY 


NE of the engraving concerns in a 

large city has found that by co- 
operating with one printer, one paper 
house, one group of artists, and one ad- 
vertising agency it is in a position to 
furnish a well rounded service to its 
clients. Before undertaking any work 
that is out of the ordinary, this concern 
makes it a point to bring together all 
of the interested parties. 

As an example, one of the large dair- 
ies wanted an unusual car card involv- 
ing special art treatment and die cut- 
ting. Before a penny was involved in 
the work, the artist had made his rec- 
ommendation, the printer had offered 
his advice, and the paper man had been 
called in. On many jobs the customer 
knows exactly what he wants, but on 
certain pieces he might have in mind he 
might be uncertain of their method of 
production. This engraver has found 
after a thorough trial that his plan 
eliminates most of the grief associated 
with irregular work, 


Whenever this system has produced 
an exceptionally attractive and pleas- 
ing job, the engraver arranges with the 
parties involved to run off additional 
copies as needed which he incorporates 
with a brief descriptive paragraph and 
some sales copy. The other firms con- 
tributing also secure additional copies, 
the cost is pro-rated, and each sample 
is used as sales literature. 

While in the case under discussion 
the engraver is the prime mover, it is 
logical to presume that the printer can 
use the same method to as great an ad- 
vantage. In time the printer using co- 
operative methods will find that those 
allied craftsmen called in on confer- 
ences will think of him in the same 
light, and likewise ask his advice when 
occasions arise requiring such counsel. 
The engraver has found that his list of 
customers and prospects has increased 
measurably since instituting this in- 
formal tie-up with non-competing tech- 
nicians of equal standards, 
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Photographic Films and Papers 


By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


r | YHE use of photographic papers 
and films, in reproduction work 
for the offset press, is becoming 

more and more popular in the industry. 
This is particularly so where the off- 
set lithographer has photomechanical 
equipment and specializes in black-and- 
white work; and there are several es- 
tablishments where photographic paper 
is being used for color in production 
of one, two, and three sheet posters 
with very excellent results. 

The reproduction of black-and-white 
work is simple and economical — far 
less expensive than by the wet-plate 
method. Type, whether to be printed by 
letterpress, gravure, or offset, must 
first be set. In the case of reproduction 
for use on the offset press, a proof is 
made of the type and then photo- 
graphed on either the strip film or the 
non-strip film. A layout of the form is 
then made on an orange sheet of paper, 
the orange sheet being used for opac- 
ity; and then, after, the negatives have 
been tipped on with ordinary gummed 
tape, the paper is turned over and a 
safety-razor blade used to cut out the 
orange paper back of the negatives. 

Preparation of Sheet 

This sheet, containing the entire 
form to be printed, is then placed in a 
vacuum printing frame on top of the 
sensitized zinc or aluminum plate; 
turned up in front of the are light and 
exposed for the desired length of time, 
according to the density of the nega- 
tive; taken out, rolled up with the de- 
veloping ink, developed out under the 
water tap, dried, treated in the usual 
way, and put on the press. Should any- 
thing go wrong with the plate, or if a 
reprint of the form should be needed, 
a new plate can be made in consider- 
ably less time than one hour and again 
be running on the press. The form 
may be a composite of halftones, line 
cuts, and type, and be equally as well 
reproduced by this method. 

The writer has a book, issued by 
Brentano’s and entitled “ The Early 
Influence of Spanish Architecture in 
America,” which contains over a hun- 
dred pages of full-page illustrations in 
halftone, all reproduced by film nega- 
tives. It is lithographed on a regulation 
offset paper, and a softness and pleas- 
ing effect are given throughout the en- 
tire book. The economy effected in the 
production of this book was certainly 
very considerable, 


Several photographic papers have 
made their appearance on the market, 
but it was not until the Contrasto film 
— strip film and non-strip film — was 
introduced to the trade that very much 
progress was made. At this writing 
these films are not only being used in 
the offset field, but have spread to the 
newspaper and photoengraving fields 
as well. In fact, the entire graphic arts 
industry is beginning to realize the 
practical and economical advantages of 
the flexible negative for many repro- 
duction purposes. 

These papers have density, contrast, 
definition, latitude, uniform quality, 
and hardness of emulsion, and are non- 
curling, fast drying, and speedy in 
printing down on the press plate. It is 
the combination of these qualities which 
has secured for these American prod- 
ucts, in comparison with similar prod- 
ucts offered to the trade, the first place 
among negative papers and films. 

Within the past five years the film 
negative has come into use in the offset 
field for the reproduction of railroad 
tariffs, office forms, letterheads, book- 
lets, automobile road maps, department 
store advertisements, patent office spec- 
ifications, booklets and advertising lit- 
erature,and then poster work in colors. 
It is also entering the photoengraving 
and newspaper fields. A recent letter 
from a West Virginia publisher states 
the following interesting facts: 

“We are very much gratified with 
the results we have been able to obtain 
with the use of strip film, our first ex- 
periment being so successful that we 
were able to use it commercially. Our 
problem apparently has been solved 
through the use of the film negative. 
Though our plant is not large, and it 
was not necessary to keep it in opera- 
tion continuously — in fact, we use it 
only for spot work in connection with 
our two newspapers — we found that 
the chemicals were rather hard to keep 
alive unless the plant was operated 
more frequently than was necessary. 
For all of our needs other than spot 
newspaper screen work we have been 
sending to Lynchburg, Va., which is 
about forty-eight hours removed from 
us and would be of no help at all in 
case of an emergency. 

“ By the use of the film negatives in- 
stead of wet plate, we will be able to 
keep our plant ‘on tap’ for immediate 
use at all times, which is all that we 
need for our purposes.” 


On top of this comes an extract from 
the Official Bulletin of the New York 
State Publishers Association, contrib- 
uted by George B. Williams: “ By use 
of a new negative medium, which elim- 
inates the use of the wet-plate nega- 
tives, engravings can be _ pushed 
through in half the usual time. The 
Contrasto method, as this new process 
is called, uses a sensitized dry photo- 
graphic film, in place of the hand- 
coated glass plate. This prepared nega- 
tive is placed in the camera and the 
subject shot in the usual manner. The 
negative is then removed and devel- 
oped the same as any photographic neg- 
ative —one minute in the bath, two 
minutes for washing and fixing — and 
the film is ready to be stripped on the 
plate, a time saving of several min- 
utes over the former process. 

“According to the production de- 
partments now using this Contrasto 
method, some of the salient features 
besides time saving are: All subjects 
can be intensified or reduced in tone to 
any degree desired. In stripping the 
negative there is never any chance for 
stretching or distortion. Furthermore, 
it has been found that negatives can 
be produced in this new manner for ap- 
proximately sixty per cent of the cost 
of the wet-plate negative. One more 
angle of this method which is a step 
forward is the fact that all developers 
used are as harmless as pure water — 
thereby removing the poison scourge 
from the photoengraving department. 
Publishers who are still searching for 
short cuts between the copy desk and 
the stereotypes will find that minutes 
can be saved through this recent con- 
tribution to real progress in the photo- 
reproduction trade.” 


More Comment 


In Bulletin No. 135 of the Inland 
Daily Press Association, given out at 
the 1928 annual meeting, is the follow- 
ing comment on Contrasto: 

“Manufacturers of equipment are 
beginning to notice the peculiar de- 
mands for particular equipment for 
newspapers. Because of the rapid de- 
velopment of rotagravure, there has 
been no little neglect and lack of proper 
progress in the building of special 
equipment for the ordinary production 
of halftones and line work in news- 
paper plants. The Contrasto strip film 
process in photoengraving photography 
bids fair to create quite a considerable 
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reduction in cost of operation when it 
is satisfactorily developed. Mechanical 
superintendents of newspapers have 
long realized that their field requires 
different analysis and a more special 
consideration of requirements than 
does the mechanical field in the com- 
mercial plants. In time they will en- 
force a standardized newspaper photo- 
engraving plant based on a time-and- 
cost-saving plan. 


Cost of Labor 

“ Tt will probably be many moons be- 
fore any general reduction in cost of 
operation can be influenced by the cost 
of labor. However, it is safe to say 
that wages have reached a normal level 
and that any further increases must 
be sporadic and unnatural. Along this 
line it is interesting to note that on 
February 10, 1928, the Federal Trade 
Commission made it possible for an 
almost universal price-cutting war in 
the industry, which may eventually re- 
sult in serious labor disputes. Never- 
theless, it is impossible and would be 
fallacious to predict any radical change 
resulting from the decree. 

“ Reductions in the cost of material 
and equipment can not be promised ex- 
cept by the introduction of new meth- 
ods in which the use of some of the 
material used promises to be elimi- 
nated. The greatest saving that can be 
accomplished is by re-planning in the 
case of antiquated plants and by care- 
ful planning in the establishment of 
new ones. If all of the going newspaper 
plants that need re-planning were sud- 
denly placed upon an efficient produc- 
tion basis, there would be more incen- 
tive for those who could afford it to 
establish their own plants.” 

In all newspaper work the “ scoop ” 
of today means featuring the pictures 
as much as it does the news story.’ Illus- 
trations of any kind, whether pro- 
duced by offset lithography, gravure, 
or letterpress, catch the eye quicker 
than the printed type, and the film 
method presents an opportunity of fea- 
turing pictures at the minimum amount 
of expense, to say nothing of the time 
saved by this process. 

The prepared copy is placed on the 
copy board in front of the camera, the 
proper focus is made, then the film 
negative is smoothed down on the front 
of the focusing glass by means of a 
“ Stayflat ” substance and the subject 
is shot in the usual manner. The nega- 
tive is then removed and developed the 
same as is any photographic negative. 
Two minutes for washing and fixing, 
and then the film is ready to be stripped 
down on glass, cellophane, vellum glas- 
sine, celluloid, or whatever material is 
to be used for the purpose. 
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We are surely living in a photome- 
chanical era, as is attested by the many 
offset lithographing plants which have 
added photographic equipment to their 
establishments. As one writer aptly 
expresses himself: 

“With the exception of the select 
few shops where artistic accomplish- 
ments — regardless of cost— alone 
count, quantity production at the least 
cost and the speediest possible delivery 
are essential, and depending as much 
on the gallery as on the pressroom. In 
a great many plants where these con- 
ditions had to be met, the wet-plate 
process has been replaced by new meth- 
ods, for this process, a heritage of the 
period when quantity production and 
speed were not the main consideration, 
was standardized in every detail, and 
left no room for increase in either. 

“The photographic industry has 
contributed another important inven- 
tion to the printing arts: the flexible- 
negative medium, destined to supersede 
ancient and expensive methods. The 
first to take advantage of this on a 
large scale was the offset industry, 
which substituted, for black-and-white 
line and halftone work, paper and film 
negatives for the wet-plate process. 


New Fields Ahead 

“Tt is obvious that, if negatives of 
the same or even better quality could 
be produced in this way in quantity 
and at less cost of time, labor, and ma- 
terial, rlanographic printing has, in its 
competitive struggle with letterpress 
printing, obtained an additional and 
quite appreciable advantage over the 
latter, and been able to open new fields 
for itself. The paper or film negative 
reauires but a few minutes of manipu- 
lation, and is stuck in position on a 
layout sheet which serves, at the same 
time, as a masking sheet, and is printed 
down on the press plate in about five 
minutes. The invention of the multiple 
frame for step and repeat work has 
added further to this advantage. 

“While the planographic industry 
could make, and did make, immediate 
use of the new negative medium, nei- 
ther the paper nor film was of any 
practical use to the photoengraver, un- 
less the prism would be used for ex- 
posure. The only practical form in 
which the flexible negative could apply 
to engraving is that of the strip film. 
The attempts to produce some such 
material cover many years, and have 
resulted in a great number of so-called 
films, most of which never passed the 
experimental stage. 

“The principal requirements are, 
apart from those mentioned already in 
connection with qualities as negative, 
that the strip film must keep size with- 
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out distortion or stretch, whether wet 
or dry; that it must admit of ‘ cutting’ 
and intensifying; that it can be stripped 
in on combination, negatives of line and 
halftone work in much the same man- 
ner as the wet-plate negative on glass, 
celluloid, or any other support; that it 
dries as fast as the wet-plate negative 
on, its support and that it be as suitable 
as the latter for halftone.” 

Many instances could be cited where 
the paper or film negatives have been 
used to great advantage in the litho- 
graphing plants throughout the coun- 
try. A notable example of the success 
of this method is in a large converting 
plant in New York state. They are re- 
cent comers in the offset field, yet sev- 
enty-five per cent of all the negatives 
produced by them in 1927 were made 
by this method of reproduction. 

“ An analysis of our working costs,” 
writes the vice-president of the com- 
pany, “shows that where the cost of 
the average wet-plate negative ran 
from ninety cents to one dollar, the 
cost of the Contrasto negative is from 
thirty to forty cents. The saving on a 
year’s output has been a substantial 
means of increasing profits.” 

Several of the offset lithographers in 
New York city, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other cities confine themselves almost 
wholly to black-and-white work through 
the use of paper or film negatives. The 
writer gets a great many samples of 
this kind of offset lithography, and in- 
variably it is very well executed. For 
long runs and mass production, in 
black and white, there is no other 
method to compare with it in economy 
and in the saving of time. There are 
many avenues to be opened up through 
this process of reproduction and, 
through the manufacture and sale of 
web offset presses, it is reasonable to 
assume that at no late date some of 
our trade publications and current 
monthlies will be the product of offset 
lithography — just as they are doing 
them abroad at the present time. 


Lithographic Topics 
By “SULLY” 


One of the Oldest Offset Presses 

During a recent trip through the 
plant of the Crane-Howard Company, 
of Cleveland, Mr. Howard pointed out 
to me a small Harris offset press, stat- 
ing that it was one of the oldest in ex- 
istence and that it was still producing 
good work. I looked at the serial num- 
ber on it and found it was No. 7. That 
dates away back to the latter part of 
1906 and the early part of 1907, when 
offset lithography was in its infancy. 
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But that early Harris press by no 
means makes up the equipment of 
Crane-Howard. There are six others of 
the same make in that pressroom and 
they are turning out some very beauti- 
ful-work. The latest addition is a 38 by 
52 inch Harris offset. I could easily 
understand why all the presses were 
busy, after I had examined some of the 
full sheets being turned out by these 
presses, and why the Crane-Howard 
Company stood high in the ranks of 
color offset lithographers. 


Installing a Web Offset Press 

It can be authoritatively stated at this 
time that the order has been placed for 
a Vomag web offset press by the Meth- 
odist Book Concern of Cincinnati, and 
that it will be installed and operating 
by the latter part of the present year. 
This press will produce one color each 
side and fold and deliver; two colors 
each side and fold and deliver, or three 
colors one side and two colors the other 
and fold and deliver. 

W. C. Huebner has been engaged as 
lithographic expert and adviser in the 
installation of the press and equip- 
ment. A 38 by 52 inch Miehle offset 
press is being installed at present in 
the plant. There are many in the craft 
who are eager and anxious to see this 
web offset press in actual operation. 
After that, web offset presses will be in 
greater demand than heretofore. 


A Problem in Paper Troubles 

A paper man sends me the follow- 
ing: “I am enclosing a couple of sam- 
ples of our paper and the people using 
it are yelling their heads off about not 
being able to obtain register. I con- 
tended the trouble was lack of mois- 
ture content in the air of the press- 
room, but they have installed a couple 
of humidifiers which knocks my alibi 
in the head, because they are having 
the same trouble—not as much, I 
grant—but nevertheless the same 
trouble as they had before they in- 
stalled these humidifiers. Now if you 
will look closely at the samples I en- 
close, you will notice, in looking at the 
sheet, that the top and bottom images 
on the right-hand side are very much 
out of register, whereas the next to the 
top image on the right-hand side is no- 
where near as far out of register as 
are the top and bottom ones. By follow- 
ing this over to the left-hand side, you 
will note that the register is very good 
on one and fairly good on the other. 

“Now the trouble these people have 
seems to be in the running of their 
first color, which, naturally, is the yel- 
low. You will note that it is the yellow 
that is out of register. This sheet went 
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through the press with the left-hand 
side, as you look at it, first; or in other 
words, the side that is in register was 
the first edge through the press, which 
seems to indicate that the _ sheet 
stretched before the back edge went 
through. Another thing which puzzles 
me is the fact that the sheet has 
stretched with the grain, which is con- 
trary to general papermaking knowl- 
edge. Paper will usually stretch more 
across than with the grain. 

“ Of course, from your knowledge of 
offset lithography, you know that the 
lithographer would like to make up all 
of his plates at one time, but these peo- 
ple have been unable to do this on ac- 
count of the stretch with which they 
have been confronted. They have to 
make their second color plate after the 
first color is run, in order to get any 
register at all. Then, after monkeying 
around with it, they sometimes get 
fairly decent register, but they are 
kicking, and naturally so, because of 
the trouble and expense they are put to 
in getting their plates to register in a 
satisfactory manner. 

““ Now the funniest thing to me, and 
the thing I can not understand, is that 
these people contend they can make a 
run through the press of the yellow 
plate, let the paper set around over 
night — well covered, of course — and 
the next day they can put the same 
yellow plate back on the machine and 
get a perfect register on yellow over 
yellow, but the minute they put on an- 
other color plate— made identically 
the same — they can not get register 
on the back edge of the stock. They 
have had a mechanic check up on the 
press, and he finds that it is in abso- 
lutely perfect alignment.” 

If they can let the paper lay all night 
after running the first color of yellow, 
and then run the same plate over again 
in the morning —in perfect register 
—and when they run the second color 
it will not register, then, obviously, it 
is not the fault of the paper, but either 
some technical defect in the making of 
the plates or there is some chemical in 
the ink that affects the paper. It would 
be impossible to run the same color 
twice in perfect register if it were 
the fault of the paper. If the second 
color plate were made to register per- 
fectly with the yellow plate, there 
should be no trouble in having both 
register perfectly. My judgment would 
be that there is some defect in the 
making of the plates, and I would sug- 
gest that you have your customer check 
up carefully on this point. 

I should like to know how many 
humidifiers they operate in the press- 
room; its length, width, and height; 
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what percentage of relative humidity 
they are run at, and what degree of 


- temperature is used in the room; also, 


under what conditions they season their 
paper and how long they season it. 
All these items are important in try- 
ing to help you solve your problem. 


Another Small Offset Press 

For some time I have been getting 
inquiries for a small, automatic sheet- 
fed offset press. I had information that 
such a press was being sold in this 
country and that it was of German 
manufacture, but I had never beheld 
any of them in operation. I did run 
across a printer in Pittsburgh who had 
installed one, but who declined to let 
me see it. During my exhibit of offset 
lithography in Rochester, a gentleman 
walked into the room and introduced 
himself as Mr. Wagner of the Colum- 
bia Printing Machinery Company, of 
New York city, and —there was the 
man I was looking for and who was 
selling these small offset presses. He 
was glad to give me this information. 

It is called the Columbia offset press 
and is made in five sizes, from 12% by 
20 inches to 22 by 32% inches. He 
has sold two to C. Schirmer of Long 
Island City, one to the Security Bank 
Note Company, of Philadelphia, and 
one to the P. R. Connell Printing Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh. The presses are 
capable of turning out from 2,800 to 
3,000 an hour by hand feed, and from 
5,000 to 6,000 by automatic feeder. It 
looks to me as if he has a good thing 
and ought to sell a lot of them after 
the industry becomes familiar with 
this press and its possibilities. 


tp Go) 
Worth a Million? 


It is said that a man is wealthy who 
has good health, a happy home life, a 
business or profession in which he is 
interested and successful, a passion for 
growth and the ambition to be of ser- 
vice to his fellow man; he could not 
get any more out of life if he had a 
million dollars. Good health comes 
through the practice of good habits. A 
happy home life is developed through 
a happy disposition, and success is 
generally achieved through the appli- 
cation of common sense. Common sense 
is nothing more or less than good busi- 
ness principles. And good business 
principles have been evolved through 
coéperation, organization, and educa- 
tion. So the answer to the whole prob- 
lem of life seems to lie in what Kipling 
once referred to as “the everlasting 
teamwork of every bloomin’ soul.” 
Read that over again—then think 
about it seriously.— Jack Gillespie. 
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The Effect of Good Makeup on 


Advertisers and Subscribers 


College, called on me to talk be- 
fore his class on the typography of ad- 
vertisements and the technique of the 
advertising end of the newspaper busi- 
ness. After I had given the class my 
talk and opened the period to ques- 
tions, one of the students in the class 
fired this at me: “Isn’t it a fact that 
your advertisers determine the style of 
the typography of your paper? ” 

The hair bristled on the back of my 
neck, and I was just about to come back 
with a snappy denial of any such in- 
trusion on the sacred prerogative of a 
country newspaperman, when I 
had a second thought. Said sec- 


BOUT a year ago Charles Byrne, 
professor of journalism at State 


By V. W. PRATT 


You are interested in making your 
paper conform as closely as possible to 
the ideals set down by the trade maga- 
zines and papers, and to the require- 
ments which are scored in the various 
classes of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation newspaper contests. You realize 
that it is no small job to persuade your 
local advertiser to see that it will add 
prestige and force to his particular dis- 
play, for which he pays good money, if 
he will let you run your business your- 
self and make up your paper as you 
think best. In reading exchanges and 
trade publications, a newspaper man 
is continually running across articles 


Register force by ordering a three-col- 
umn electrotype border and using addi- 
tional space in the same place. This, in 
our opinion, of course, is just making 
the matter worse. Times without num- 
ber we have slipped his ad. down to its 
rightful position, but invariably the 
next week it appears back in its accus- 
tomed place. We can’t slip anything 
over on this customer. 

Another merchant who uses the Reg- 
ister about four times a year will not 
advertise unless he can have a streamer 
ad. across the top of a page. We have 
lost a couple of advertisers because, 
when they have sent in a streamer ad. 
for the top of the page, we have 
slipped it down to the bottom. 





ond thought made me back water 
as gracefully as possible. I begged 
the question by stating I would 
have to think the matter over, 
and invited the young questioner 
to come down to my office the 
next day and discuss the question. 

Now, any one of you newspaper 
editors will admit the fact in se- 
cret session of this organization 
that the advertisers in a country 
weekly hold almost full sway in 
determining the typography of 
our papers. What rules have we 
ever laid down as to the face of 
type to be used in our sheets? If 
Hardware Jones wants eighteen- 
point black border around his ad. 
with Cooper Black for display, 
we take his order. Then Merchant 
Smith brings in an ad. about 
dainty spring hats and dresses, 
and we do ourselves proud by set- 
ting him up a nice display in light 
face. When the paper comes out 
both Jones and Smith are disap- 
pointed in results. Then, too, our 
foreign advertisers insist on be- 
ing heard in type and use their particu- 
lar style of typography, which con- 
tains faces and borders out of harmony 
with our limited selections. No wonder 
the student referred to asked the ques- 
tion he did. He no doubt had read how 
The Saturday Evening Post laid down 
rules for those concerns who wished to 
use its display space, and wondered if 
country newspapers ever exercised the 
same power. It was a question carry- 
ing plenty of food for thought. 





A couple of weeks ago one of 
our advertisers sent in a $12.60 
ad. with the usual instructions to 
give him a good position. We 
slipped him down in the lower 
right-hand corner and he did a 
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and effectiveness of the pyramid makeup 


written by editors defending their posi- 
tion in this regard. 

The Register, in common with other 
good newspapers, has adopted the pyra- 
mid style of makeup, but for the life of 
us we can not cajole, persuade, or force 
one of our steady, always-there-with- 
the-copy, good-pay advertisers to give 
up his position at the top of the column 
on the left-hand side of a local page. 
He has further augmented his position 
as an innocent makeup man on the 
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author of this article is editor, illustrating the beauty 





$2,000 business on Saturday. The 
next week he brought in another 
ad. of the same type and said he’d 
give the whole gang a new Stet- 
son hat if he beat the previous 
week’s record. The Stetson I’m 
wearing was bought from him 
| : last year. 

fi Our largest advertiser recently 
' read in one of his house-organs 
that the most effective place for 
a newspaper ad. was the upper 
right-hand corner on a right- 
hand page. Every publisher will 
admit that fact as true. This ad- 








vertiser can not exactly see why 
we can not give him that posi- 
tion, especially when our esteemed 
contemporary let him have it. 
However, he is easy to talk to 
and I can shoot my makeup ideals 
at him with some measure of 
success, for he doesn’t absolutely in- 
sist on distorting the whole page. 
When we returned from the National 
Editorial Association meeting in Omaha 
last summer with a couple of prize 
cups, I thought I had a perfectly legiti- 
mate and unanswerable argument in 
favor of my oft-repeated assertion to 
advertisers that we know how to run a 
newspaper. I put up an exhibit in the 
largest window on Main street, and 
forthwith paraded up and down the 
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street as cocky as a daddy with his 
first-born child. My fervor soon melted 
before the upturned noses of my ad- 
vertising customers. Brookings was so 
accustomed to copping national first 
prizes in other lines that I soon under- 
stood they would have been disappoint- 
ed in us if we hadn’t come home with 
the bacon. Were they not the very ones 
who had made it possible, through ap- 
propriating some of their “ profits” 
toward advertising, to get us out of 
town on that “ pleasure trip ”? 

There is no question in my mind but 
that good makeup has an effect — and 
a good one. How many editors are ex- 
perts or specialists on automobiles? 
Few, if any, I’ll grant. But you all 
have your favorite make, your favorite 
model, your favorite pet ideas about 
the conveniences you want to enjoy 
while you’re driving. There has been a 
remarkable advance in the comforts, 
conveniences, and appearance of auto- 
mobiles within the last couple of years, 
just because the buying public has ex- 
pressed its ideas and demands along 
that line. We don’t understand it all, 
nor care. We are after results — the 
obeying of our slightest wish in getting 
from here to there on four wheels. 

The Objective 

The simile might be used in our own 
business. We are publishing papers not 
only for the benefit of the advertiser, 
but for the subscriber as well. We 
want our advertisers to reap benefits 
commensurate with the amount of 
money they spend with us. We want 
our readers to get their money’s worth 
in news and service. We are experts, or 
should be, in knowing just how to put 
the reading and advertising together 
in a pleasing manner. We have to take 
the whims of our advertisers and try 
to please them, yet at the same time 
approach the ideal as closely as possi- 
ble. It takes a lot of diplomacy and 
sometimes a little stubbornness to 
carry the point, but it pays in the long 
run to carry on a consistent program 
of educational talk along this line and 
keep the advertiser agreeable. 

Usually the largest advertiser, the 
one who spends the most money, the 
one who is as steady as an old war 
horse, is the customer who causes us 
the least trouble. It is the occasional, 
the in-and-outer advertiser who tries to 
throw a monkey wrench into the ma- 
chinery. He wants a million-dollar re- 
sult from a five-dollar layout, and of 
course is looking for a position that is 
all out of harmony with the rest of the 
makeup, so as to attract particular at- 
tention. He does not care a whoop 
whether the other fellow, who has paid 
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twice or three times as much, is given 
his rightful position or not. He does 
not care whether the paper is trying to 
treat every advertiser fair and square 
or not. He looks upon his erratic ad- 
venture into the advertising field as a 
momentous event — which it is — but 
his idea of its importance in respect to 
his space is all out of proportion. 

Now if this advertiser is at all ap- 
proachable, which is doubtful, you can 
educate him to your idea of newspaper 
makeup as a whole and you'll have an- 
other convert and supporter. Other- 
wise you must placate him the best you 
can and either take his ad. and put it 
in, probably distorting your pyramid 
layout, or bury some steady advertiser. 


Use the Pyramid 

A consistent adherence to a pyramid 
layout, taking particular care not to 
get two competitors next to each other, 
is, in the long run, the only policy to 
follow. The advertiser, after he is edu- 
cated to the idea, sees the advantage 
also, and is willing to admit eventually 
that the paper is a representative of 
the community and that he can not ex- 
pect to appear as the only advertiser 
in the paper. When once the pyramid 
policy, which is conceded now to be the 
best, is thoroughly established, it tends 
to give the advertiser confidence in the 
paper and he feels that whatever he 
submits in the way of an advertise- 
ment will be taken care of in a fair 
and square way. This makes it much 
easier to get out a better-looking paper 
and inculcates desire for improvement. 

As for the subscriber, the one who 
takes the paper for the news there is in 
it, his criticism is more or less subdued 
and unconsciously formed. He usually 
can not tell why, but he knows whether 
or not his paper is easy to read, easy to 
find things in, easy to absorb without 
much effort. In the case of the country 
weekly, we editors pride ourselves 
upon its being read “from cover to 
cover.” This is possible for the reason 
that there are not so many pages to 
get over in a short time, and it con- 
tains the names and doings of intimate 
friends and neighbors. 

It is well to adhere to the policy of 
putting the same departments in the 
same place every week. There are oc- 
casions when the departments must be 
shifted, but as a general rule subscrib- 
ers prefer to be able to turn to the 
usual place for the particular kind of 
news they are interested in. Innumer- 
able favorable comments have come in 
to the Register to the effect that sub- 
secribers find it easy to read. They do 


not realize it, but I am convinced that. 


it is because of the pyramid layout fol- 
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lowed on each inside and back page. 
Unless an exhaustive survey was 
made, and the object was explained to 
each individual in detail, I do not be- 
lieve the subscriber in general would 
give the matter of makeup much 
thought. The only thing he is inter- 
ested in is finding the news easily. 

In talking with subscribers of other 
country newspapers which placed their 
ads. in a more or less hit-or-miss fash- 
ion, I have found that they are will- 
ing enough to talk about it being so 
hard to get all the news. They rather 
resent the idea that the news is placed 
most anywhere just to get it in. They 
do not like the idea of having to work 
so hard to read. They want to enjoy 
themselves while doing it. 

There is no getting away from the 
psychology of displaying both the news 
and the ads. in an orderly way. You do 
not like to go into some one’s home that 
is all mussed up, and you do not like to 
open a country weekly and wade 
through a hodge-podge of ads. and 
news. It is just as important to display 
your news in an orderly manner as it 
is the ads. When you do this, the un- 
conscious approval of your subscribers 
and advertisers comes back to you in 
increased sales and more advertising. 

One of our merchants made the 
statement in our office the other day 
that seventy-five per cent of the reve- 
nue of the paper was from advertising, 
and the primary object of running a 
newspaper was to corral all the adver- 
tising possible. “ Newspapers,” he said, 
“are coming to the time when they 
will be put out for the sole benefit of 
the advertiser.” Do you believe that? 
How many of your subscribers would 
pay two dollars a year for a weekly 
trade news, or boosting bulletin, or 
what-have-you, filled full of advertis- 
ing, with not a line about Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones having a new baby? 


Appearance Counts 


The country weekly is a wonderful 
medium. Has it arrived at this position 
through its advertising? The intimate 
doings of the folks in the old home 
town have made the country weekly an 
institution that is standing the test of 
time. When these doings are displayed 
in an orderly, attractive fashion along 
with ads. handled in the same way, the 
country weekly offers a medium that 
can not be estimated for value in mere 
dollars and cents. 

Better makeup will let the sub- 
scriber enjoy his paper all the more. 
Better makeup will satisfy the adver- 
tiser all the more. Better makeup will 
give us more value in our product. Bet- 
ter makeup will augment our coffers. 
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By EDWARD N. TEALL 


o Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
S answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 
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“Twice as Many Than” 

“Write your own” seems to be the 
motto of a friend in Kansas who sends 
without comment a slip reading: “ Al- 
most twice as many copies of the 
Blankville Herald are published each 
week than any other newspaper in the 
county.” It seems almost incredible 
that any publisher could put out an ad- 
vertisement so worded, but there it is, 
in cold type. If it sounds stilted to say 
“ Twice as many copies of the Herald 
are published as of any other paper,” it 
would be simple and easy to say, “ The 
Herald’s weekly circulation is almost 
twice as large as that of any other pa- 
per.” The sentence as printed on the 
slip is not only positively incorrect, 
but a plain atrocity. 


Plurals of Compound Nouns 

Florida contributes this one: “ What 
is the plural of ‘ deputy sheriff,’ and 
why? The common practice is to add 
the ‘s’ to the word ‘sheriff,’ but a style 
manual used in the government print- 
ing office gives the plural for ‘ adju- 
tant-general’ as ‘ adjutants-general,’ 
and that style is commonly used. Why 
not form the plural for ‘ deputy sher- 
iff’ in the same way?” 

The cruel thing about trying to run 
the Proofroom department is that no 
one who knows anything likes to seem 
to be claiming to know everything, and 
it is a tough test to stand up, in the 
spirit of helpfulness, and be forced to 
confess how little you really do know. 
Well — here goes! 

Take a straight English compound 
noun, “son-in-law,” and almost any 
one would pluralize it ‘ sons-in-law.” 
And yet you don’t say “my son’s-in- 
law house,” you say “ my son-in-law’s 
house.” Why the difference between the 
plural form and the possessive? 

I think we distinguish, rather sub- 
consciously, between those compound 
nouns which are out-and-out English 
and those of more foreign flavor. “‘ Dep- 
uty sheriff” is in common use, and 
“deputy sheriffs” comes to tongue or 
pen easily and without awkwardness. 


Myself, I say or write “ attorney-gen- 
erals,” and could even stand for “ no- 
tary publics ”— which latter form, no 
doubt, will seem to many readers crude 
to the point of painfulness. 

Another somewhat hidden distinc- 
tion seems to have to do with the form 
of compounding, whether the two com- 
ponents are run in or hyphenated. If 
you write “court-martial,” it is nat- 
ural to make the plural “ courts-mar- 
tial,” the noun being felt separately as 
such, and the other element as an ad- 
jective. But if you write “ courtmar- 
tial,” the only logical way to mark it 
for the plural is to add the sign of the 
plural at the end of the word: “ court- 
martials.” 

“Deputy sheriff’ can not be com- 
pared with “ attorney-general,” be- 
cause in one the noun is second, in the 
other it is first. While “ deputy ” seems 
to be recognized in the dictionaries only 
as a noun, I think in such compounds 
it has unmistakable adjectival force. 
To make the analogy suggested by the 
writer of this query, it would be neces- 
sary to write “ sheriffs deputy.” 

If compelled to squeeze the thing 
into the tight mold of a fixed rule, the 
simplest wording would doubtless be: 
Pluralize the noun component rather 
than the adjectival one. 


“Proof” 

Trouble in South Dakota! “We 
print the local high-school paper, and 
the enclosed is a proof returned with 
changes, as you will note. The class in 
journalism ‘ reads proof,’ for the expe- 
rience, and the question arises, Is a 
number of page proofs, or galley 
proofs, of the same job usually spoken 
of as ‘a proof’?” 

The question is unintentionally un- 
fair. The line was set, “ Proofs are 
back for fifty pages.” It was marked to 
read, “ Proof is back for fifty pages.” 
This is not calling fifty pages “a 
proof.” A proof is so called because it 
proves the existence of type. Each gal- 
ley or page is proof of a galley or page 
of type. Fifty galleys or pages are 
proof of the existence of fifty galleys or 


pages of type. Handing the foreman a 
bundle of a hundred galleys, you say, 
“ Here is proof of the whole job.” 


We “Ben-dayed” It 

A reader in New York writes that 
he was so interested in the expression 
“ben-dayed,” on the page opposite 
page 593 in the January issue, that he 
referred it to the Merriams, publishers 
of the Webster dictionary. He sends us 
their answer: “ The term ‘ Ben Day 
process ’ will be found in the section of 
New Words (forty pages, copyright, 
1927) at the front of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, just before 
the letter ‘A.’ ... The use of ‘ ben- 
day,’ verb, that you give us in your 
letter is of interest, and we shall be 
glad to add it to our editorial word 
files for addition in future editions of 
the dictionary if it meets with general 
favor and seems to warrant dictionary 
entry.” The word certainly deserves to 
be O. K.’d by usage. 


” 


Comma and Quote; None “Is, 

or “Are”? 

Now we come to North Carolina’s 
place in the batting order: “ Your arti- 
cles in THE INLAND PRINTER have been 
of such profit and pleasure to me that I 
wish to express my gratitude to you. 

“Can you tell me if there is any mod- 
ern authority for placing a comma or 
period outside quotes? All the text- 
books in my library decide against the 
practice, but a local grammar teacher 
holds against us. Can not ‘none’ be 
used as both singular and plural? Web- 
ster says it may; a dissident in this of- 
fice declares the plural usage is illegiti- 
mate and will not be sanctioned by the 
hardshells.” 

First, let it be clearly understood 
that our interest in such matters is not 
the interest of a grammatical pedant, 
but that of the practical printer. The 
master rule is, in job work, when a 
customer orders a thing a certain way, 
and you are sure he understands what 
he is doing, it is wise to sacrifice your 
own convictions and let him who pays 
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the fiddler call the tune. The publisher- 
printer is free, of course, to make his 
own decisions. 

My own library is lamentably short 
of being up to date, and contains no 
authoritative ruling in favor of period 
or comma outside the close-quote. They 
certainly look a lot better inside, hence 
have been exempted from rule by the 
logic of their rating in the sentence. It 
would be extremely interesting, and a 
fine boost for the department, if read- 
ers who can cite good printing author- 
ity (American) for the “ outside” pe- 
riod or comma would write and let us 
know. The department is intended to be 
not a pulpit but a forum platform. 

“None,” a squeeze-up of “no one,” 
is in its original nature a singular. But 
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it is only the purist who objects to 
“none are,” when used sensibly. Why 
take the flavor out of the language? 


French Abbreviations 

A kindly note of helpfulness from a 
friend in Chicago: “ Perhaps I can 
supply the reason for the omission of 
the period after ‘ Mlle’ and ‘ Mme’ in 
French. The French rule is that an ab- 
breviation is followed by a period only 
when the last letter of the abbreviation 
is not the same as the last letter of the 
complete word. Thus, we have ‘ M..,’ but 
‘Mme’; ‘St.,’ but ‘Ste,’ without the pe- 
riod. ‘St.’ is an abbreviation of the 
English word ‘ Saint,’ and thus does 
not follow the French rule.” 


o-(--—_—— 52¢: Ga) 


Newspaper Headline Verbs 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


From a puzzled news editor there 
comes a cry of distress. He is bothered 
about the use of the present tense in the 
verbs in his headlines. He quotes a 
sample head: “ Congress Accepts Mus- 
cle Shoals Measure.” This, in the 
morning paper, means that the meas- 
ure was accepted yesterday, and is so 
understood by all the readers. But then, 
he says, consider what happens in the 
afternoon newspaper. Smith dies in 
the morning, and the headwriter an- 
nounces, “ John Smith Dies Today.” So 
he did, says my correspondent — “ but 
it sounds as if John is to be executed.” 
The headwriter, called to account, is 
quoted in this spirited fashion, in his 
own defense: “I know it sounds 
wrong, I know it is wrong, but it is no 
more wrong than ‘ John Smith Dies in 
New York.’ Why should the addition of 
the date make the grammar incor- 
rect?” The defendant goes further, 
threatening to write, for the Tuesday 
afternoon edition of the paper, ‘‘ John 
Smith Dies Monday.” 

These examples are not well chosen; 
better ones could easily be found, head- 
lines in which the customary use of the 
so-called historical present leads to ac- 
tual ambiguity. Then it becomes seri- 
ous instead of being a temperamental 
argument over an insignificance. The 
editor and the headline writer quoted 
above were losing sight of the fact that 
the readers of newspapers are “ wise ” 
to the style, and accept it as something 
different from literary composition. 
They know only so many letters can go 
in a line, and all they ask is that the 
headline shall give them the news at a 


flash, and a hint as to the contents of 
the article over which it appears. 

My correspondent then asks, “ Why 
doesn’t grammar provide some correct 
method of designating a day, since a 
past day is so often plainly implied? ” 
The only way to meet his requirement, 
that I can see, would be to add inflec- 
tions to our verb forms, filling out 
their conjugation after the Latin 
model. In Latin, person and number 
are indicated in the verb ending, and 
there are several tenses; the perfect 
tense, for example, indicating a shade 
more “ pastness” than the preterite. 
“JT was” is preterite; “I have been” 
is perfect. The perfect indicates a 
more fully completed action. Those who 
studied Latin in school will recall the 
agonies of drudgery required to master 
the declensions of nouns and adjec- 
tives, the conjugations of verbs. Even 
to make life happier for headline writ- 
ers, we would hardly wish to see the 
English language made over that way. 

The writer of this interesting letter 
then moves on to another type of head- 
line: “ Senator Reed Heard in New 
York.” But this sample sort of turns 
the argument back on itself; of course 
it means “ was heard,” or “ is heard,” 
and the fact that the meaning is so 
sure to get across without a hitch or a 
moment’s hesitation proves that in 
most instances the headline writer 
needn’t worry a bit about the tenses. 
The news is so close upon the heels of 
the event that the simple present tense 
does the work perfectly, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred. News editors 
and headline writers had better spend 
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their time and brains thinking of that 
unfortunate hundredth headline than 
fussing over the ninety and nine. 

On the first page of the New York 
Times of the day of this article’s writ- 
ing, these were some of the headlines: 
“ Hoover Far Ahead in Ohio Primary; 
Sweeps Bay State.” “ Briand’s Illness 
Now Causes Anxiety; He Overworked 
on Treaties and Campaign.” “ Flood 
Control Bill Is Passed by House.” “ Re- 
ports Marshall Slain in Nicaragua.” In 
the following the tenses shift: ‘ Lind- 
bergh Takes Serum to Bennett in Que- 
bec, Speeding Through Storm; Bremen, 
Repaired, Held by Weather — Ben- 
nett’s Condition Worse — Doctors 
Have Grave Fears for Flier’s Recov- 
ery, But Are Hopeful— Throng Greets 
Lindbergh — Troops Called Out to Re- 
strain Crowd as Flier Lands After 
Record Trip From Here — Rockefeller 
Sent Flier— Byrd Reaches Aide’s 
Bedside; Latter Tells Him He Will Be 
Well ‘In No Time.’ ” These all do their 
work so simply and effectively that no 
reader could possibly be misled. 

Somewhere in a vast miscellany of 
clippings and notes I have material 
that would be useful right here, but at 
the moment of need it evades search. 
The one thing the headline writer must 
strive to avoid is ambiguity; and if you 
will look through the papers for a day 
or two after reading this article, you 
will probably find some snappy exam- 
ples of ambiguous headlines well worth 
reporting to the Proofroom depart- 
ment, where they will be received with 
joy and passed along to the family. 

Headline pitfalls are numerous. 
“Fits”? may be a plural noun or a 
singular verb. Pronouns may not hitch 
up right with their antecedents; 
“Blank Wrote Life of Wilson Two 
Years After He Died” would be mo- 
mentarily confusing. “ Game” may be 
an adjective or a noun. 

Months ago a Boston gentleman sent 
me a number of headlines, clipped, 
pasted, and red-penciled to show how 
he would have written them. “ Recom- 
mendations Made in Report Going to 
Congress Soon ” was to read: “ Recom- 
mendations Made in Report Soon Go- 
ing to Congress.” How would the news 
editor who gave the hint for this arti- 
cle enjoy having his pages subjected to 
a scrutiny as meticulous as that? The 
Bostonian would take this, “ Former 
Federal Judge, a Man of Action, Re- 
tains Poise Under Trying Circum- 
stances,” and rewrite it thus: “ Under 
Trying Circumstances, Former Fed- 
eral Judge, a Man of Action, Retains 
Poise.” Methinks the rewriter would fit 
better in the editorial page than in the 
news pages, for the news man wants 
the words with the punch to come first. 
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This critic wrote: “ The other night, 
while reading the Transcript, my fa- 
vorite evening paper, I was struck by 
the large number of, to my mind, 
scrambled statements. I cut out the 
most glaring ones, and here they are. I 
admit the hurly-burly of getting out 
modern newspapers, but the Transcript 
makes pretensions of being decidedly 
highbrow.” Queer, how differently a 
thing strikes different minds. To my 
way of thinking, the headlines this 
friend found objectionable seem excel- 
lent examples of the crisp effectiveness 
of newsy writing. 

The up-to-date newspaper headline 
writer, in the best shops, does some ex- 
cellent work. Where one sloppy head- 
line slips by, in the rush of getting out 
the edition, a hundred heads are writ- 
ten “ with neatness and dispatch,” in 
good, crisp, clear English and without 
ambiguity. Criticize the exceptional 
bad one, but don’t forget to give credit 
for the multitude of perfectly passable 
ones, and for the few that are really 
brilliant solutions of the space puzzle. 

Those who have never tried writing 
headlines may think they can see the 
difficulty, but imagination of the diffi- 
culties is far short of the realization 
that comes only with actual experience. 
I can think of no better way to teach 
good English than by having a class 
read an article and then compete in 
equipping it with a specified style of 
head. It would be keen fun for those 
who like English composition and for 
those who like puzzles. It would be 
splendid drill in selection of words; 
beneficial in that it cultivates the habit 
of picking out the short, strong Eng- 
lish word rather than the polysyllabic 
Latin. For success, of course, it would 
depend finally upon the teacher. He 
would have to “ give a reason.” 

I have known many excellent head- 
line writers who worked scientifically, 
counting up letters and spaces, and re- 
membering to allow for the narrow 
“i” and “1” and the wide “m” and 
“w.” But none of these space counters 
has produced brilliant headlines. The 
brilliant headline writer is quite apt to 
be a freehand worker, with a feeling 
for space, an instinct developed by long 
practice and conscientious concentra- 
tion. The best writers of headlines, 
news articles or editorials, ads., essays, 
poems, or books, in my observation, are 
those who cover in a flash the field over 
which the more stolid mind plugs de- 
terminedly — discard the unwanted 
and select the best, in word or idea, 
with swift decision and without worry. 

They develop an instinct like the 
shortstop’s. When he spears a liner, it 
looks like luck, but is the product of 
trained skill answering a hurry call. 
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Helping the Customer Profit 


By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


ONCERNING itself with the 
C profit which its customers 

should enjoy through its facili- 
ties and entire resources, the Liberty 
Press, Seattle, is thus living up to its 
main and subsidiary slogans: “A Com- 
plete Printing Service,” and “A Firm’s 
Most Profitable Customers Are Those 
Who Make a Profit Themselves.” 

Cne means of increasing its custom- 
ers’ chances for profit, for further 
business, for creating new orders is 
the display window of the Liberty 
Press, located at 618 Union street. 
Goods of the customer are attractively 
arranged, sometimes with cards of the 
printing concern, and sometimes with- 


only a small percentage of persons 
pass the factory as compared to the 
heavy traffic before the printer’s win- 
dow. On this occasion only the hats 
and the name of the manufacturer 
were shown, and no reference was 
made to printing, except for the block 
printing and colorwork showing how 
the outlines and colors were applied. 
This particular display, demonstrat- 
ing color processes for creating cards 
used as dealer’s helps and street-car 
advertising signs, has won a new cus- 
tomer, says Harry A. Bragg, a part- 
ner with H. B. McCurdy in the con- 
duct of the Liberty Press. This fact 
proves the concrete value of the win- 





Display of customer’s products by Seattle printer 


out any reference to the printer’s 
craft, but simply the merchandise of 
its client, exceptionally laid out to in- 
trigue the eye of the beholder. 

In the accompanying illustration 
are shown the delicatessen wares of 
a Seattle packer of food products, 
prominently centered in the display. 
About this display of the goods them- 
selves are the products of the printer, 
featuring the seven popular varieties 
of merchandise in glowing colors. 

An exceptional display of milk aided 
distribution of the products of a dairy 
which is also a client of the Liberty 
Press. Bottles of milk were utilized to 
form an attractive window trim on 
this occasion. 

Later a hat manufacturer had his 
business advertised by a striking dis- 
play of new fall styles of hats in the 
printer’s window in the downtown dis- 
trict, whereas the hat factory is some 
distance from the retail center, and 


dow not only to the client but to the 
printer as well, even though the main 
appeal is made for the customer. 
The Rotarian motto, “ He profits 
most who serves best,” seems to be in 
operation in the use made of its win- 
dow by the Liberty Press. Window ac- 
cessories and the necessary draperies 
and wall panels are provided to assist 
in creating definite demand for the 
merchandise of the client. The window 
helps to make friends for the manu- 
facturer or merchant, and the codp- 
eration afforded by this concern is the 
surest means of holding customers 
against the intrigues of cut prices and 
other reasons for losing customers. 
The beauty of the idea is that almost 
every printer can use it. Its limita- 
tions concern the window and the cus- 
tomers more than the locality. But the 
window may be made and a showing 
for one customer may induce another 
local business man to become one, 
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The Construction or Reconstruction of the 
Community Newspaper Plant 


By MILTON F. BALDWIN 


A series of experience articles for the small newspaper publisher who 
seeks reliable answers to the questions: How shall I lay out a new or 
remodeled plant? What are the features essential to an effective and 
economical layout? What must I pay for a plant of the desired kind ? 


I.—The Julesburg (Colo.) Grit-Advocate 


VERY community newspaper 
HK publisher who owns or leases 
an old plant can point to half 
a dozen or more flagrant plant defects 
that hinder production or add to his 
overhead. The world moves on; the 
printing plant that was up to date fif- 
teen or twenty-five years ago has nec- 
essarily dropped behind the proces- 
sion. Many of these old plants are in 
use for practical reasons, and not be- 
cause the users are satisfied with them. 
Every such publisher looks eagerly 
ahead to the day when he can move 
into a plant laid out for economical, 
high-speed production, and the rec- 
ords of new or remodeled establish- 
ments completed from month to month 
disclose that a considerable number of 
publishers are achieving this ambition. 
Haste in planning and building the 
new plant may cancel most of the ex- 
pected benefits. Sometimes even a lei- 
surely preparation of the plans may 
not be sufficient to insure that you 
have included all the important fea- 
tures; perhaps a publisher in the next 
town or county is doing something 
which cuts his costs, but you simply 
do not know about it and do not pro- 
vide for it. What other community 
newspaper publishers are including in 
their new establishments will not help 
you unless you have the information. 
Starting with this article, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER is bringing you these 
practical facts from many new or re- 
constructed plants throughout the 
country. The methods are yours to use 
in planning the new plant, and a care- 
ful reading of these discussions — 
after which the ideas you need should 
be underscored and these pages clipped 
and filed under “ New Plant ” — will 
serve to guarantee your inclusion of 
the more vital ideas on this subject. 
The Julesburg Grit-Advocate is ed- 
ited by H. M. Sydney and owned by 
the Grit Printing Company. It is a 
weekly, and the only newspaper in 
Julesburg, and serves a community of 


about sixteen hundred population. Ap- 
proximately $19,000 of general print- 
ing is handled annually in addition to 
the production of the newspaper. 

In planning the new structure, the 
owners realized that within a fewyears 
even this now modern structure might 
require alterations. Therefore, the 


plant was so arranged that a second 
story could be added without seriously 
affecting the main building or halting 
production. A good point to remember! 


was as unique as it was sensible. The 
room was drawn up exactly to scale. 
Clippings of cardboard, each cut to 
scale to represent one piece of the 
equipment to be used, were prepared 
and labeled, and then it was merely a 
matter of determining what arrange- 
ment of equipment would facilitate 
speedy and economical production of 
both newspaper and general print- 
ing. This simple expedient may well be 
employed by the publisher who intends 





The attractive front of the Julesburg (Colo.) plant is not emphasized by this picture, but 
it shows the abundance of light with which the workmen are blessed 


The plant is on a corner and faces 
east. It is of brick and tile construc- 
tion, its over-all measurements are 
twenty-five feet by seventy-five feet, 
and the total cost of its construction 
was around $6,000. 

Too often arrangement of presses 
and other equipment is actually not 
planned at all. The minimum amount 
of space needed for this equipment is 
estimated, but the owners rely upon 
“the looks of things” in deciding 
where each piece of machinery shall 
go; and the eye never has been the 
essential factor in producing straight- 
line operations. 

Was this plant so handled? Hardly! 
The owners utilized a scheme which 


to build or remodel, and also by him 
who is searching for production weak- 
nesses although not contemplating a 
new plant. 

The resultant layout seems to have 
justified the experiments with the 
cardboard. Following the progress of 
the type from the typesetting machine 
through the various processes until it 
is being run on the press over in the 
corner, you will note that steps are 
saved wherever possible. The galley 
rack is directly behind the operator. 
The proof press, although the illustra- 
tion shows it beside the cutter, is nor- 
mally located next to the galley rack, 
where it belongs. With the makeup 
stones only three or four feet from 
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the press, it is necessary to carry the 
forms only the minimum distance. For 
every operation the workmen remain 
within a very compact area, and the 
same ideal condition holds for the job 
department, seen at the rear. 

Vibration set up by heavy equipment 
is the bugbear of not only old but 
some new plants. In the Grit-Advo- 
cate the newspaper press, the linotype 
machine, and the job presses are sup- 
ported by solid cement foundations 
which extend several feet into the 
ground. These foundations are built to 
the level of the sub-floor, and, as the 
upper floor is continuous, the equip- 
ment is thus insulated with wood with- 
out affecting the solidity of the ce- 
ment foundations. 

Improper provision for lighting 
makes for uncomfortable and there- 
fore careless employes, and their work 
reflects their attitude. In this plant 
two ceiling fixtures are used, with 
drop fixtures for the presses, stones, 
and other points where concentrated 
light is needed. For some unexplained 
reason shades do not appear on any of 
the drop lighting fixtures shown except 
that for the linotype. Undoubtedly the 
shades specified had not been deliv- 
ered when the photograph was taken, 
as the day is long past when lights 
are allowed to handicap the workmen 
with their unshaded glare. 

Natural light, from five windows on 
the north, is used as much as possible. 
The value of both artificial and nat- 
‘ural light is increased by walls painted 
a light gray, and by a ceiling coated 
with a still lighter shade of gray. It is 
not sacrificed through absorption. 

Poorly ventilated plants are common 
in the printing industry, but this 
group does not include the Julesburg 
plant. The straight-line arrangement 
of the shop allows an unbroken sweep 
of air from end to end; and then, to 
make assurance doubly certain, air 
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movement is forced by the ventilating 
fan in the wall of the metal-room at 
the rear of the building. 

Belt drive has no opportunity to 
handicap the work of this plant; every 
piece of equipment is driven by an in- 
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its size in the Middle West. Certainly 
the important features have been pro- 
vided for in a manner which should 
appeal to every forward-looking pub- 
lisher in a town of about this size, and 
the result is a plant which can be ex- 




















Order with a capital “O” characterizes the inside layout 


dividual motor. The mechanical equip- 
ment, all of which is comparatively 
new, consists of one typesetting ma- 
chine, a power saw, two job presses, 
one two-revolution press with attached 
folder, a gasoline melting pot, and a 
casting box that takes full-page mats. 

The metal-room is as nearly fire- 
proof as it can be made. The floor is 
of cement; the walls and ceiling are of 
cement laid on metal lath. Work in 
this room is made much more comfort- 
able by the ventilating fan. 

Ample space for the heating plant, 
coal, and storage is found in the base- 
ment, twenty-five by thirty feet, under 
the front section of the building. 

The owners believe that the plant 
of the Grit-Advocate is one of the most 
completely equipped in any town of 
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The layout of equipment in detail 
Key: (1) Counter; (2) Desk; (3) Filing cabinet; (4) Desk; (5) Desk; (6) Work bench; (7) Gal- 
ley rack; (8) Proof press; (9) Linotype; (10, 11, 12) Type cabinets; (18) Saw; (14) Job press; 
(15) Job press; (16) Filing cabinet for mats., cuts, etc.; (17) Binding and tabbing table; (18) 
Mailing table; (19) Melting pot; (20) Casting box; (21) Attached folder; (22) Press; (23) Motor; 
(24) Roller rack; (25) Paper cabinet ; (26) Paper cabinet; (27) Cutter; (28) Railing; (29) Trap 
door and stairs, down; (S) Stones; (W) Windows. 


pected to serve efficiently for many 
years before any improvements are 
necessary. It demonstrates in practical 
fashion the theory that good work is 
invariable in a well equipped plant. 
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The Society Editor Finally 
Turns Truthful 
By GERTRUDE BOWER 


A lot of past due obligations were 
paid up by Mrs. Charles Emerson 
Plottsburg when she gave a dinner to 
eight couples Sunday evening. She is 
still way behind, though. 


Much against her husband’s wishes, 
Mrs. Joe Simmons joined the Jolly 
Eight bridge club at their regular 
meeting Monday afternoon. They play 
for money and some of the members 
are perfect card sharks. 


Miss Clorine Carmine felt it incum- 
bent upon her to give a shower for 
Miss Marilyn Mosely, who is engaged 
to her brother Carlton. Miss Marilyn 
has been an indefinite house guest at 
the Carmine’s, and Clorine thought 
this shower might bring the visit to a 
departing climax. 


The Kensington club will meet with 
Mrs. Carl Blumberg next Thursday 
afternoon. Mrs. Blumberg thought 
that as she went to California this 
winter she would get out of enter- 
taining, but they put her down for a 
spring entertainment just the same. 
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Departmental Systematization of 
the Printing Plant 
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Part IV.—By DANA EMERSON STETSON 


IME was when the accounting 
department of the printing plant 
possessed as equipment a four- 
foot stool with desk to match, a day 
ledger, and perhaps another book bound 
in red leather. There were not enough 
bills to necessitate the purchase of rub- 
ber stamps marked “new run” and 
“old run” respectively. A good many 
checks, however, demanded signatures, 
orders had to be signed and supply 
requisitions countersigned. So the gen- 
eral manager, with ink-stained fingers, 
affixed his name daily to one paper 
after another. 

Then, alas! The arduous small tasks 
about the shop, setting a few sticks of 
type, letter spacing,and feeding a hun- 
gry press. Paste pot and shears were 
faithful allies of the manager during 
his spare moments. Cuts must be hunt- 
ed up, copy read and corrected, proofs 
read and revised. On bookwork, the job 
of index compilation more than once 
came the way of this busy executive. 

Detail leaped into being. Year after 
year it developed into a sterner dicta- 
tor. As selling methods began to revo- 
lutionize, as industry began to expand, 
as competition waxed keener, detail 
grew to be the Old Man of the Sea 
astride the back of a hapless Sinbad. 
While matters of weight demanded at- 
tention, while prospective accounts 
beckoned invitingly, the general man- 
ager gave his time to detail. 

It is obvious even today that every 
printing-plant executive must incline 
his nose to the grindstone of detail. No 
man can be told everything any more 
than he can know everything. The 
printer can not tell his errand boy to 
make up a sixteen-page form and then 
rest sublimely assured that it shall be 
done. Such an instance may seem far- 
fetched, yet men earning many times 
as much as that errand boy have fallen 
down completely on sixteen-page forms. 
Where, then, is the end to this business 
logic? In a word, it is found at the 
bench, where the cogs of production 
grind away daily. 

Suppose an engraver were unfortu- 
nate enough to have in his employ an 
inexperienced photographer, etcher, or 
finisher. Suppose he were tied up by 
contract with a printing establishment 
from whence came most of his revenue. 
Too long exposure on the boards, care- 


lessness at the trough, a clumsy twist 
at the routing machine, or an inaccu- 
rate overlay, enacted daily, would in 
time assume serious dimensions. The 
individual worker is responsible. He is 
detail personified. 

In the printing plant, faulty make- 
ready, poor typography, and a hundred 
other demoralizing factors can produce 
like results. The worker who acts upon 
impulse without seeking advice from 
his superiors might also be mentioned. 
In the well managed engraving shop, 
or in the properly conducted printing 
plant, the mechanism runs smoothly 
because it is lubricated properly by 
carefully supervised details. 

Every six months, when the state- 
ment is drawn, the fruits of that period 
are bared. Cold, hard figures tell the 
story. Sometimes there is smiling and 
rejoicing, sometimes grimacing and 
cursing. The executive who is unable 
to recognize ability among his subordi- 
nates, or who cares little about giving 
his men a square deal, is usually the 
first to pounce upon negligible losses 
and swell them until they spell financial 
disaster. It is merely a case of ex- 
tremely inefficient management. A man 
who takes no friendly interest in his 
workers knows not the innermost pul- 
sations of his own business. Instead of 
securely throwing the master-switch of 
direct contact, he claws vainly at the 
circuit-breaker. 


Making Suggestions 

The dissatisfied employe is not apt to 
offer worthwhile suggestions. Despite 
the fact that he can often find ways of 
eliminating waste and saving time, the 
underpaid minion shackled to a detail 
desk is not quick to elucidate his ideas. 
The small-salaried clerk, with a wage 
limit hanging over his head, does not 
jump at the opportunity of telling his 
high-salaried superior novel ways of 
doing things. Yet each of these is a 
phase of detail in the plant. 

During the past decade printing 
plants have advanced steadily as re- 
gards the placing and systematizing of 
costs. Printing, unlike the manufacture 
of paper, cloth, or fiber, can not always 
be accomplished by a certain limited 
succession of processes. Peculiar prob- 
lems arise hourly in the printing plant 
and must be solved immediately. Com- 





parison on the matter of uniformity is 
not possible. No two printing establish- 
ments turn out work in precisely the 
same manner. In the matter of costs, 
however, there is some semblance of 
uniformity. The reason for this can be 
traced to its source. Modern sales prac- 
tices, particularly in the merchandising 
of direct-mail matter, and administra- 
tive speculation with regard to new 
fields, have contributed to present-day 
uniformity of cost accounting. The fac- 
tors governing labor costs are too well 
known to warrant discussion, and may 
be dismissed temporarily, though some 
phases may be touched upon later. 

The chief executive of a printing 
plant must be ever on the alert. He 
must be a student, a humanist, a prac- 
tical man, and a fighter. The fact that 
he has gained a lead over competitors 
in volume of business should in no way 
justify an indefinite self — confinement 
behind oak doors and Florentine glass. 

Tons of paper and ink might be con- 
sumed in delineating the tabulation 
of costs relative to printing. Even then 
the surface would be merely scratched, 
not for want of a standard of similar- 
ity, but because of the irrepressible on- 
set of competition. 

The departments of the average 
printing plant are as follows: admin- 
istrative, accounting, service, compos- 
ing, press, binding, sales, and shipping. 
These may be elaborated upon, but for 
all present purposes they are quite suf- 
ficient. Some printing plants include 
the service department with sales. The 
service department, which makes dum- 
mies and prepares copy and artwork, 
often supplements the work of the pro- 
duction department, which supervises 
the making of plates, electrotypes, salt- 
prints, and photographs. Artwork and 
copy can be handled conveniently under 
the guidance of a service director. 

Before proceeding further, it is neces- 
sary to classify more comprehensively 
the various units. This must be per- 
formed ‘in a hypothetical manner, yet it 
is to be hoped with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. At this juncture the actual titles 
given to departments may be dispensed 
with, as well as their order. Numbers 
and letters are to play a prominent 
part in the plan for systematization, 
and their functions will be obvious. (See 
classification on next page.) 
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MECHANICAL DIVISION (1) 


Accounting Department (2) 


Shipping (5) 


Service Department (7) 


Art board 

Water-colors 

Oils 

Inks 

Pens 

Pencils 

Brushes 

Cover stock 

Paper 

Typewriters 

Automatic plate scale 

Pica rules 

Rubber cement 

Masking knives 
Composing Department (8) 

Type 

Linotypes 

Monotypes 

Keyboards 

Casting machines 

Wood type 

Imposing tables 

Lockup appliances 

Makeup tables 

Chases 

Furniture 

Quoins 

Mallets and planes 

Register points 

Proof presses 

Lead cutter 

Composing sticks 

Type cases 

Ink 

Benzin 


Press Department (9) 


Platen presses 
Embossing presses 
Cylinder job presses 
Cylinder presses 
Offset appliances 
Motors 

Card presses 

Small machine presses 
Web rotary presses 
Multicolor presses 


Machinery controlled electrically 


Inks 
Paper 

Bindery (6) 
Folders 
Hand cutters 
Power cutters 
Wire stitchers 
Punching machinery 
Binder’s boards 
Cardboards 
Glue 
Paste 
Brushes 


EXECUTIVE DIVISION 
Non-Productive (2) 


Administrative Department (1) 


General manager 
Treasurer 
Office manager 


Manager 
Paymaster 
Billing clerks 
Service Department (7) 
Director of service 
Composing Department (8) 
Proofreaders 
Stonemen 
Press Department (9) 
Press feeder 
Sheetman 
Cutter 
Shipping (5) 
Shipper 
Assistants 
Stenographic (4) 
Stenographers 
File clerk 
Productive (3) 
Sales Department (3) 
Sales manager 
Salesmen 
Bindery (6) 
Foreman 
Service Department (7) 
Artists 
Copywriters 
Composing Department (8) 
Foreman 
Compositors 
Press Department (9) 
Foreman 
Pressman 
In order to avoid confusion and needless classi- 
fication, no office division has been included, all 
workers attached to that branch of the plant 
having been included under the executive divi- 
sion. Though possibly the exact meaning of the 
heading may be disputed, it will suffice to fill 
the purpose for which it has been selected. 


EXPENSE — OFFICE (4) 
Administrative Department (1) 
Audit and legal 
Organization dues 
Convention costs 
Travel expenses 
Accounting Department (2) 
Collection 
Discount 
Bad debts 
Bookkeeping 
Claims 
Incidentals 


Sales Department (3) 


Salaries and commissions 
Traveling expenses 
Entertainment 


Stenographic (4) 


Salaries 
Mailing 
Sundries 


Cardboard containers 

Boxes and cartons 

Wrapping paper 

Twine 

Postage 

Carfare 

EXPENSE — OPERATING (5) 

Salaries (A) Water (J) 
Stock (B) Power (K) 
Rent (C) Telephone (L) 
Insurance (D) Repairs (M) 
Interest (E) Supplies (N) 
Freight, express (F) Incidentals (O) 
Taxes (G) Advertising (P) 
Heat (H) Postage (Q) 
Light (1) Equipment (R) 

The numbers which have been given previ- 
ously, appearing after every main caption and 
sub-caption, are intended for purposes of key- 
ing. The complete table follows in numerical 
order: 

MAIN CAPTIONS 
Mechanical Division 
Executive Division 

Non-Productive 
Executive Division 

Productive 
Expense — Office 
Expense — Operating 


SUB-CAPTIONS 

Administrative Department 
Accounting Department 
Sales Department 
Stenographic Department 
Shipping Department 
Bindery Department 
Service Department 
Composing Department 
Press Department 

A list of numbers is now given which indi- 
cates the order in which the numerical keys 
should be arranged in card-index or loose-leaf 
form. Each number, when used in the system, 
requires 2 single card or sheet. It will be noted 
that each numerical key consists of three num- 
bers. With the exception of Expense — Operat- 
ing (5), the third number of each key stands 
for one of the nine departments of the print- 
ing plant. The zero is introduced in order to 
make the numbers stand out distinctly, and is 
also an aid in memorizing them. The introduc- 
tory numbers of the keys coincide with the units 
of detail and cost. In other words, the first num- 
ber of each key stands for some main caption, 
the zero is placed next for reasons described 
above, while the concluding number of the key 
stands for some sub-caption. The items included 
under Expense — Operating (5), to avoid con- 
fusion, are keyed with letters of the alphabet. 


COMPLETE LIST OF KEYS 

106 «201 303 ©6401 
107-202 3806S 402 
108 = =207 307 = 4038 
109-208 )=— 3308 —S 404 

209 «8309 86405 

205 

204 








Complete classification of personnel and operations required for departmental systematization of the printing plant 





When new systems are _ installed, 
many points revolving about classifica- 
tion must be determined. In the system 
now being described, for instance, it is 
a question whether the item Advertis- 
ing should be included under 403 (Ex- 
pense — Office, Sales department), or 
under 401 (Expense — Office, Admin- 
istrative department), or should be al- 
lowed to remain where it has been 
placed hypothetically, under 5P (Ex- 
pense — Operating, Advertising). There 
may be some question, also, as to just 


what salaries should be included under 
5A. It is obvious, in the present case, 
that foremen’s salaries and officials’ 
salaries would be included under that 
classification, though various systema- 
tizers would possess different opinions 
on this matter. 

In some cases it will be necessary 
perhaps to have more than one card 
under a keyed classification, particu- 
larly where a perpetual inventory of 
single purchases or requisitioning of 
supplies is kept. The same key number 


is held, but the cards are arranged in 
alphabetical order. The alphabetical 
arrangement should be adhered to as 
closely as possible throughout the sys- 
tem. Thus cards under 108, Mechanical 
division (1), Composing department 
(8), would be placed as follows: ben- 
zin, casting machines, chases, compos- 
ing sticks, furniture, and so on in order. 


The practical applications and value of de- 
partmental systematization are discussed in 
the fifth and concluding instalment of this 
series, which will appear in the July issue, 
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Printers and Prunes—Relative and Absolute 


By HOWARD B. THOMPSON 


HAVE before me while I write a 
| “morgue ” of examples of direct- 

mail matter sent out by various 
printers — some very good, some very 
bad, and some ruined by an appearance 
of average mediocrity. 

First on the pile is a fairly elaborate 
booklet of some twenty-four pages, 
about nine by twelve in size, saddle- 
stitched, with good cover stock and 
enameled book inside. The purpose of 
the booklet is to show some views of the 
plant, and this it does well. I can im- 
agine how carefully the layout was 
made up, and how some one painstak- 
ingly indicated the position of each 
halftone and block of text. 

But the type used was none too happy 
a selection for coated paper, and some 
over-zealous economy hound ruined the 
job when he insisted on the use of cuts 
which had been previously run until 
every one was badly worn. 

Natural Plant Views 

I’ve long been waiting for some one 
to develop sufficient courage to print a 
bunch of plant views without first re- 
touching the prints till every scrap of 
paper, every smudge of ink, every 
speck of dust and dirt has been re- 
moved from the floors and walls. Even 
the historic office towel and the comp. 
foreman’s spittoon are taken out, pro 
tempore, leaving the place about as in- 
teresting, from the observer’s stand- 
point, as nothing at all. 

But I continue to gaze upon endless 
pictures of shops which look as though 
they had opened for business for the 
first time that morning. I’m in doubt 
whether they are trying to kid me into 
thinking that theirs is a model shop 
where the floors don’t get dirty, or 
whether they are trying to hide the 
honest and workmanlike scraps which 
always litter up the floors. 

Or again, it may be possible that 
they are of the same turn of mind as 
are several shops with which it has 
been my misfortune to do business. 
There isn’t any waste paper in these 
shops; it is all delivered to the cus- 
tomer, along with the more-or-less per- 
fect copies of his job. 

I think I may be pardoned if a bit of 
animus creeps in at this point. Two and 
one-half days’ sorting out the sheep 
from the goats in a run of two-color 
booklets, keeping our customer reason- 
ably satisfied in the interim, and hav- 
ing the goats reprinted and delivered 
a week late, may have soured my view- 
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point of this situation. But if there is 
any one thing which gets my angora 
sooner than anything else, it is to find 
that some one in the shop, with a Mach- 
iavellian insistence that I get every- 
thing I pay for, mixes in with the job 
all the off-register, offset, torn, and 
dirty copies he can find—and there 
are usually a lot of them. A simple 
system of inspection at the wrapping 
tables would avoid this. 


More Attention to Short Runs 

I’m speaking of long runs; shorter 
ones usually get more attention, and 
the result of the feeder’s carelessness 
is more likely to be sorted out and dis- 
carded. And this is no idle thought born 
of one or two experiences of this na- 
ture. I find it in a greater or lesser de- 
gree in nearly every plant with which 
I’ve had contact. 

But to return to the direct-mail mat- 
ter. The next piece in the pile is a six- 
page, jap-fold affair, printed in black 
on very good antique cover. It shows 
more of the ever-present plant views, 
which in this case have been placed in 
panels made smooth by hot-plating. In 
an attempt to make the illustrations — 
square-finish halftones — more distinc- 
tive in effect, a set of flat zine tint 
blocks have been employed to apply a 
coat of varnish over the halftone area. 
A pleasing novelty, if properly done, 
but in this case the varnish was a deep 
yellow in color, was decidedly streaked 
and mottled, and slopped over the 
edges of the halftone of nearly every 
illustration. Why in the world they 
didn’t use clear varnish, properly ap- 
plied, is more than I know. 

Then I have another booklet put out 
by a publishing firm, to boost the use 
of their plant for commercial work, 
when not busy with publication print- 
ing. It is very nicely made, with a laid 
cover and pasted label, and printed in 
two colors on dull enamel. Apparently 
written for the benefit of buyers who 
know little about the mechanics of 
printing, it does very nicely until it 
reaches the subject of photoengraving. 

One is informed that a halftone is 
made by photographing the subject on 
gelatin (presumably the edible variety 
— it has such pretty colors, and any- 
way they may be talking about color- 
process work). The gelatin is placed in 
a plating bath, copper plated, and then 
the shell — according to their recipe, or 
what not—is mounted on wood. It 
may be a quick method of making a des- 
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sert, or an electrotype direct from the 
artwork, but is this description not just 
a bit impractical? 

Why disseminate information of this 
sort unless it is reasonably accurate? 
The uninitiated will get some ideas 
from this booklet which are sure to 
give some other unlucky printer or pho- 
toengraver a bad half hour in correc- 
tion and explanation. 

Next in the heap comes a letter from 
another firm of printers and publishers 
—an old-established institution with 
an enormous plant, but the letter on 
my desk reads as follows: 

“We are no stranger to you. What 
do you think of us, anyhow? Based on 
the above we feel warranted in solicit- 
ing your business. . . . Will you write 
us about the situation? We would do 
that if our places were reversed.” 

As a parting shot, the letter was ad- 
dressed to the company and marked 
“ Personal ’”! Possibly they thought the 
mailman might read it otherwise. 

Most printers seem to think that 
once they have made up a mailing list 
it remains correct until the post office 
sends back several pieces — that is, if 
the matter carries the “ Return Postage 
Guaranteed ” indicia, as should all ad- 
vertising matter mailed under third or 
fourth class postage. It is cheap insur- 
ance against absolutely dead names, 
and usually indicates that all matter 
not returned has reached its destina- 
tion. But to do this and nothing more 
often opens the printer to criticism on 
the ground that he is behind the times 
in the matter of names and addresses 
of individuals on his mailing list. 


Dead Wood 


I often get folders addressed for the 
attention of men who have been out of 
the department for from two to six 
years; some addressed to an old loca- 
tion from which we moved some time 
ago, and a few to another address 
which has been incorrect for about six 
years. Representatives of these print- 
ers call frequently, but apparently 
don’t know or care that their firms are 
using faulty mailing addresses. It’s a 
small matter, but carelessness in little 
things is likely to indicate a state of 
mind which does not promise overmuch 
thought for the customer’s interest. 
And if the salesman doesn’t think 
enough of his own firm’s direct adver- 
tising to keep the mailing list corrected, 
how can he conscientiously recommend 
direct advertising to his customers? 
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THE MARSHALL-J ACKSON COMPANY, Chicago.— 
“Achievement ’’ is one of the handsomest de 
luxe folders we have seen. The beautiful Kenner- 
ley type and chaste decorations, printed in pleas- 
ing colors on a rough, hand-made finished paper, 
create a delightful effect. Its big size makes it 
impressive. A large process illustration of the no- 
table graphic arts book, ‘“‘ Achievement,” shown 
laying on a table, with an inkwell at one side 
and a pair of spectacles on the other — the book 
of the American Photo-Engravers Association 
— beautifully printed, is mounted on the left- 
hand page of the inside. The excellence of this 
folder establishes your house as one of the best 
printers in the central West and indicates no 
commission is too exacting for your facilities in 
men and equipment. The name of your general 
manager and of the company, appearing at the 
end of the description of the book, constitute the 
only suggestion of advertising. 

Simmons, LIMITED, Sydney, Australia.—Your 
calendar is a beauty and one of the best things 
about it is that the pad matches the excellence 
of the mount and the attractive illustration 
which appears in colors thereon. Calendars on 
which fine illustrations are used are often spoiled 
by the use of pads on which the figures are in 
gothic or some other unattractive type face. The 
lettering on your pad as well as the mount is 
excellent in both style and execution. 

NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HoME, Harpenden, 
England.—What should have been a very attrac- 
tive booklet is materially handicapped through 
the use of Della Robbia for the text and shaded 
lithotone Cheltenham Bold for the headings. As 
the cover is excellent and the halftones are rea- 
sonably well printed, the ineffectiveness of the 
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Printing 


Front page of another of the striking Lincoln 
folders, all of which were designed by Paul Res- 


singer, Chicago. All the originals are printed in 
black and a pleasing light brown. 
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Title of one of a series of striking folders issued 
by the Lincoln Printing Company, Chicago, to 
promote a financial service rendered by an 
affiliated company. 


typography is the more regrettable. In the case 
of the Union Leaguers’ calendar the Della Robbia 
type is not so objectionable, although the com- 
bination of this face and Bookman is not pleas- 
ing. The latter, used for the center panels, 
which are decidedly crowded throughout, is un- 
satisfactory on that account. The shaded Chel- 
tenham is also detrimental to the appearance 
of this item, the attractive cover of which leads 
one to expect more than he realizes from the 
inside. If the work was done by students, of 
course, some allowance should be made, but the 
instructor should stress the importance of spac- 
ing more than it seems evident he does. Spacing 
is frequently too wide between words, even on 
the title page of this calendar, the text of which 
is in ten-point Bookman in measure wide enough 
to make good spacing easily possible. 

CHARLES R. SHARP, Seattle-—The general ef- 
fect of your mailing piece printed on the reverse 
of a government post card is quite satisfactory, 
also reasonably effective. So many swash char- 
acters, however, make the matter somewhat 
confusing and rather irritating. Concentration 
is further handicapped by the fact that there 
is too much space between words. 

GEORGE W. ERIcKsSON, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
— Both letterheads for The Nonsensor are effec- 
tive, particularly because of their originality, 
which, combined with extremely simple layouts, 
make a strong impression. We prefer the one 
in which the name is large, on which, however, 
improvement would result if a two-point lead 
were introduced just above the address line. 

Grosvenor E. GLENN, Chicago.—The good 
feature of the book, ‘‘ Since 1853,” is the illus- 
tration work. Both the large ones, full-page size, 
and those extending across the top, are well 
drawn and nicely handled as far as printing and 


colors are concerned. The yellow, largely used 
in printing the illustrations, whereon it is sat- 
isfactory as a tint, is totally inadequate when 
used as a border, as on the title page. It is so 
weak in tone value it scarcely stands out from 
the white paper and makes the details of the 
decorations clear and distinct. If this border had 
been printed in the red-orange, used for the 
rules across the bottom, the effect would be 
much better. The title page is ineffective in 
addition because of the fact that the longer lines 
are at the bottom, unbalancing the page decid- 
edly. The initials do not fit at all well, there 
being too much space around them. We suggest 
the advisability of using roman instead of Old 
English initials. As a rule, too, there is too much 
space between the lines of text, although the 
appearance of the text pages is quite satisfac- 
tory on the whole. Groups of caps., as on the 
left-hand page facing the illustration of Lincoln 
delivering his immortal Gettysburg address, are 
hard to read and unpleasing. In addition, there 
is too much space between words and too little 
between lines. This crowding of lines is particu- 
larly noticeable in the heading. One detail of 
makeup evident on the second page following 
the page illustration of one of the World’s Fair 
buildings —the short final line of a paragraph 
at the top of a column — should never have been 
passed. The cover is a beauty and led us to 
expect a much finer book on the inside. 
WILLIAM DABASHINSKY, Hazleton, Pennsyl- 
vania.— You ask which of the three printings 
of the card, “ All of the Job,” ete., is most 
pleasing according to color use. We have no hes- 
itancy in stating that the design of Thomas 
Podlesny is best. One should never print large 


«then I KNOW Everything 
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Lincoln for execution, when bond issues break 
and exacting bond circular deliveries must be 
carried out, when perfect co-ordination of nation- 
wide plants is essential, when maps must be drawn, 
engraved, printed and mailed on clock-like sehed- 
ule,—we accept all the responsibilities gladly. 

In every department each employe recog- 
nizes his responsibility. Each Lincoln plant— 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco—iakes pride 
in seeing that its share of the “job” meets, (and 
often exceeds), the customer’s expectations. 

Oftentimes responsibility is asked, and is 
assumed, on apparently irrelevant matters. Fre 
quently when letters must make the Air Mail— 
when time is a factor to those handling a job— 
when responsibility must be placed with assurance 
it will be met, we are called upon to do small 
favors of tremendous moment. 


The text on the second and third pages of the 
series of folders, two titles of which ure shown 


herewith, was set in Bodoni Bold. In the orig- 
inals it makes a snappy and impressive effect. 
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Cover and initial page of text from a beautiful booklet by the University of Chicago Press. The pleasing contrast 
Old English affords with the roman of the text on the page at the right is worthy of notice. 


groups of text matter in red ink, as done on 
the other two. We call your particular attention 
to the fact that the margins at top and bottom 
on all three are greatly in excess of those at the 
sides. In addition, the lines are crowded and the 
initial does not line up properly across the bot- 
tom with the last line alongside. All of these 
faults would have been overcome by the intro- 
duction of leads between lines. Although one- 
point leads would be sufficient to line up initial, 
they would not increase the depth of the group 
enough to make the margins even. However, 
any increase in depth of the type mass would 
tend to improve the margins. 

GILBERT A. SELBY, Columbia, South Carolina. 
—‘‘ Glories of the Carolina Coast ”’ is a very at- 
tractive book, the jacket being quite effective 
and interesting. The stamped design on the 
cover itself is not as good as it should be. The 
letters are too widely spaced and we do not 
feel that the ornament at the bottom fits in very 
well, particularly because of the extreme letter 
spacing. The title page is a beauty. We regret, 
however, that spacing is inclined to be too wide 
between words throughout the text, and this is 
decidedly detrimental. Except for the card for 
the medical library the smaller items are satis- 
factory. The initial is placed in such a way as 
to spoil the contour and margins of the form. 
In addition the item is far too ornate, particu- 
larly considering its serious character. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PrREss, Chicago.—We 
are reproducing the cover and initial text page 
from the attractive booklet on the Divinity 
School although this item is no more than rep- 
resentative of the others in the package. Half- 
tones on dull-finished stock are exceptionally 
well printed. 

SmitH & MILeEs, Sydney, Australia.— Al- 
though not a high-grade piece of printing, your 
new type catalog is quite satisfactory. The sim- 
ple and reasonably pleasing cover design would 
be improved if the lines had been spaced farther 
apart. The red is somewhat too strong for the 
type and especially for the rules under the run- 
ning heads, which are too thick. In a type book, 
of almost all things, spacing must be correct ; it 
is presumed to represent your very best work- 
manship. Spacing between words is nearly al- 
ways too wide. The “ type-at-a-glance”’ chart, 
a two-page tabulation of your faces, which 
graphically shows the sizes in which they are 
available, also whether they are linotype, Lud- 
low, or foundry, is a new and interesting fea- 
ture. Such a showing, in chart form, would 
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The Divinity School 





TUDENTS of the Divinity School, like 
other students of the University of Chi- 
cago, share in the use of the University 
gymnasium, Commons, Graduate Club, 
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excessive amount of white space 
up and down. Your letterhead is 
unique, interesting, and effective, 
as are the several recent issues 
of your blotter house-organ, The 
Micograph. 

B. T. JANSEN, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada.— Most of your specimens are 
interesting. There is a tendency 
to overdo the use of ornaments, 
particularly evident in the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway page, 
“Round the World,” on page 90 
of your proof sheet. Only the 
main line in red holds its own 
against the all but overpowering 


Reynolds Club, Ida Noyes Hall, the Library, the 
University Chapel, and other buildings. These ex- 
ceptional provisions for all University students 
enable the Divinity School to organize a ‘special 
group of buildings in a Quadrangle peculiarly its 
own. This Quadrangle is composed of a number of ' 
the plain roman cap. had been used 
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beautiful stone ing: 


Classics Building, Wieboldt Hall, Haskell Museum, 
Swift Hall, and Joseph Bond Chapel. The latter 
are connected by a cloister. In addition to these 
buildings the Divinity School has thirty-one apart- 
ments for the marricd students, twenty-five of 
them furnished for foreign missionaries studying 


in the University while on furlough. 


seem to be a valuable addition to any type book ; 
its value is in the fact that it sets forth the 
entire contents of the book, in detailed form, in 
a manner comprehensible at a glance. 

THE MICHIE Company, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia.— All specimens submitted by you are 
good, and some are particularly effective. Among 
the better examples is the folder, ‘‘ The Latch- 
string to Your Own Plant,” but it would be 
more effective if some of the excess white space 
above the signature were utilized around the 
top and sides, particularly since the initial 
crowds the border. Spacing between words is 
often too wide. Ornaments thrown in to fill out 
where space is excessive are not pleasing, even 
though these ornaments are placed where dashes 
might be used. Short dashes would be much bet- 
ter. While the alignment of the first line of type 
and the initial in the panel, that is, along the 
bottom rather than across the top, is probably 
correct enough, the appearance of the mass is 
bad because of the stair-step arrangement of 
the three units. The panel on the back page does 
not conform with the page proportions; it is too 
wide. The one on the front of the envelope 
enclosure, “If you want to know about the 
Michie Company,”’ is ingenious and effective. The 
lines on the inside pages are too long; although 
they crowd the sides of the page there is an 


has “IT” for impressive display! 


influence of the decorative fea- 
tures; the other lines are all but 
unseen. On the other hand, 
“Type,” an advertisement for 
the Stovel company is effective, 
although it would be better if a 


instead of the ornate italic for 
the initial. The title of the ban- 
quet folder for the Western Can- 
ada Fruit Jobbers Association 
convention is interesting ; the use 
of ornaments as part of the side 
border is ingenious. The two 
flourishes, combined as an orna- 
ment in the center of the page, 
do not help in the least — in fact, 
they detract. Printing the word 
“and” of the title, ‘“‘ Banquet 
and Entertainment,” in smaller 
type than used for the other two 
words throws the group of two 
lines out of balance. 

THOMAS’ PALMER, Toronto, 
Canada.—There is much about 
“McLagen Grand Master Furni- 
ture ’’ to commend and very little 
opportunity to suggest necessary improvement. 
The simple cover, on which the title is printed 
and embossed in gold in the lower right-hand 
corner, is impressive and dignified. The title 
being small in relation to the page, much of the 
blue cover stock shows, but it is very pleasing 
and worth showing. While satisfactory, the title 
page lacks impressiveness. This is due to the 
scattered arrangement of the parts, necessary, 
we presume, because of some one’s desire to 
employ the logotype. If the important lines were 
larger and the design were a centered form — 
in one group, so to speak —the page would be 
improved. The brown is too weak, rather it 
lacks in ‘“‘ body ’’ and richness. We can not help 
but feel how much more effective the interesting 
foreword page would be if the text were set in 
roman. Such large amounts of matter should not 
be set in italic, which is not nearly as legible 
as roman. Spacing between words is entirely 
too wide in many lines; the effect is worse be- 
cause spaces between words appear at the same 
point in succeeding lines, creating pronounced 
“rivers.” The pages on which the different 
suites are shown are excellent; cuts are well 
placed and they are exceptionally well printed. 

J. S. Krou, Ogallala, Nebraska.—While the 
letterhead for the Uerling Clothing Company is 
effective in general, also interesting, its merits 


807 Fourth Avenue ; Main 1997 
Frank McCaffrey & Jay F Horst {Acme Press of Seattie) 


This blotter by the Acme Press, Seattle, is quite as expressive of jazz in print as the most confirmed 
modernist could wish. The original is in light green (“‘ April” and triangular ornaments), 
purple (date and brackets), and black on peach-colored stock. 
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are much more than offset by the 
association of inharmonious type 
faces. The Copperplate Extended 
contrasts disagreeably with the 
Parsons in the upper group. The 
panel around the initial “‘U” at 
the start of the main line is un- 
pleasing and should be eliminat- 
ed; there is, in fact, sufficient 
ornament without it. Colors are 
excellent, also harmonious. 

JOHN CARDWELL, Hawera, New 
Zealand.—You complain because 
there is so much matter in the 
covers for the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation and the Flower Show, yet 
take up precious space with bands 
of border used as cut-offs, even 
where no such divisions are nec- 
essary. Some of the lines could 
have been set in smaller type, 
and where the ornamental dashes 
are used short rules would be sat- 
isfactory and take up less space. 
The Flower Show cover is not so 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


means exactly what it says—fine 
offset. Fine design; fine colors; 
fine typography; fine presswork; 
fine service—at a fair price. (Use 
Calvert's fine offset to make your 
advertising attain what you want 
it to do for you. Employ any or all 
parts of Calvert's complete service. 
Merchandising. Writing. Design- 
ing. Producing. Addressing. Mailing. 


“Ultra Modern” 


refreshingly new & 


eye-catching type, 


expressing rhyth- 


mically the spirit of 


syncopation & jazz. 


Essential in modern 


smart advertising. - 
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seriously crowded as the one for 
the Agricultural Association. If 
the words ‘‘ Of The” were com- 
bined with those in the third line, 
which would have to be in smaller 
type, you would gain the space 
of the one line, which could be 
distributed between lines where 
most needed. We see no reason 
why the panel on this cover 
should not have been made deep- 
er. A little space could appear at 
the top and bottom of the bands 
of ornament at the sides — with 
enough added, of course, at the 
sides to balance. Awkwardness 
results from the almost equal 
length of the lines throughout. 
Advertisements are unsatisfac- 
tory, mainly for the reason that 
condensed and extended types, as 
well as modern and old style 
faces, are combined. Extended Cheltenham Bold 
creates a very bad effect adjacent to the line 
of extra condensed in the advertisement of Staub 
& Co. Avoid setting considerable matter wholly 
in capitals. Your weakness is over-use of orna- 
ments. THE INLAND PRINTER covers are inter- 
esting; the one on which you have placed vol- 
ume and number across the top, however, gives 
undue prominence to that feature. In the other, 
the effect of so much space between “ June” 
and ‘ 1928” is quite detrimental. 

P. P. HAusHER, St. Louis.—Your blotters are 
satisfactory in the main. The one entitled ‘‘ Our 
Printing Service Has Pleased Our Customers for 
the Past Fifteen Years” is well arranged and 
displayed. Its serious weakness is the second 
color, which, although satisfactory as a back- 
ground for the initial, is entirely too weak for 
the dashes and the catch line “ or.”” Inasmuch 
as the bands across top and bottom, and the 
initial, provide for enough of this color, we sug- 
gest printing the dashes and the catch line in 
the darker brown. We would prefer a plain type 
initial to the ornate one, particularly since the 
latter is rather small and the details are too fine 
to harmonize with the large sizes of Cloister 
type. The others, those in which the Cooper 


of the Magic Wand” 


310 South First Street, Evansville, Indiana 








Impressive page from a folder in which are some of the 

most impressive large examples of offset work we have 

seen on rough-surfaced laid paper. In the original, the 

page size of which is 12% by 18% inches, the brackets 

at the bottom are in a medium blue; red was used for 
the other items that are here shown in color. 


What d’you mean, 
dynamute? 


Rob' A. Willi: ims, Inc. “<Graftsmen 


’— Good Printing 


-CALVERT-LIT 


CHICAGO 
1809 Comey Boing 


OMAHA 
17-4 Gene Cah 


PHILADELPHIA 
19 Fare Rang 
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Black is largely used, are satisfactory examples 
of the type of work, which, however, is too 
strong to be inviting. The combination of Chel- 
tenham Bold with Cooper Black is not a pleas- 
ing one, as reference to ‘“‘Our Numbers Have 
Not Been Changed” indicates. This blotter is 
weak, for one reason, because the cut-off is made 
up of pieced rule printed for a space in orange, 
a space in violet, ete., across the page. This 
draws attention from the type. A triple rule 
running continuously across the sheet, with the 
two outer lines in one of the colors and the 
inner in the other, would be more satisfactory. 
On “Don’t Forget,’’ the green is rather too 
weak in tone to balance the deep olive-brown of 
the major display. The green has the effect of 
receding, which should not be the case, inasmuch 
as the items that are printed in the color are 
relatively important. 

WESLEY JOHNSON, Portland, Oregon.—While 
the blotter for the Benson Tech. Press is inter- 
esting and impressive, we can not see any ad- 
vantage in filling out the two final lines with 
periods. The effect would be better if these lines 
were centered under the first, also if the group 
were shifted so the side and bottom margins 
would be more nearly equal. 
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This blotter in Robert A. Williams, Evansville, ray demonstrates what unusual and impressive 
effects may be accomplished without resorting to weird type faces. Layout does the trick. 


We'll say it’s “ ultra modern, 
— if not beautiful. The large size of the type gets the 
message across in fairly decent shape, too. It is by Theo- 
dore Berger, consultant and designer of typography and 
fine printing for the Typographic Craftsmen, Incorpo- 
rated, New York. Original in black and red. 


Now introduced by 
Typographic 
Craftsmen 'Nc 


6 East 39th Street, New York 
Telephone Caledonia 7687 
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also a eieialie ingenious 


NoRMAN F. HALL Company, San Francisco. 
—Your letterhead in which the feature lines are 
set in the popular Bernhard Cursive type is ex- 
cellent. The flourishes are used to good effect and 
help toward giving shape to the design. While 
prominent, they are not objectionably outstand- 
ing, hence not at all detrimental. 

JosEePpH W. Hays.ip, Logan, West Virginia.— 
Initials are too large in relation to the type of 
the line on the Crescent Court letterhead. The 
bad effect would be minimized if the initials were 
dropped a little and if, furthermore, they were 
closer to the words they begin. Otherwise, im- 
provement depends upon a better selection of 
type, which, except for the handtooled, is just 
ordinary. To a lesser extent, the same point ap- 
plies to the Easter dance card, although, in ad- 
dition, the design is too narrow for the card, 
so much so, in fact, as to suggest it should have 
been set the other way on the sheet. Although 
the church name should be closer to the upper 
group and a number of the lines should be 
spaced more widely, the song recital page is 
satisfactory. When ‘ By” is used as a catch 
line, it should be capitalized. In this case we 
would prefer to have it on the line with other 
words to which it relates. Although weakened 
by the introduction of the line in Copperplate 
Gothic, which does not harmonize with the Cas- 
lon, the proof slip in blue and brown is satis- 
factory. The same goes for the house-organ, The 
Logan Banner, Junior, on which, however, the 
Gothic and Century Bold clash. The rotaprint 
specimens are good examples of that class. 

CONCORDIA PUBLISHING Houss, St. Louis.— 
Except for the use of Copperplate Gothic in the 
author’s name on the front, the binding of 
“Touring With God” is satisfactory. One is 
led to expect more than he finds on the inside. 
The outstanding fault is that the matter on some 
pages is a great deal shorter than on others 
and an excessive amount of white space is evi- 
dent vertically on the shorter ones. This condi- 
tion disrupts margins and makes the type pages 
inharmonious with the proportions of the paper 
page. In a book where there are varying amounts 
of matter for different pages, and the text can 
not be run continuously, filling each page, the 
copy should be checked up and each page laid 
out independently. Where there is little copy, 
the measure could be made narrower so the type 
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We make no attempt to name or classify the various advisory services 

available through this Department. To do so would suggest group or 

standardized methods where nothing but individual thought and per- 

sonal attention should direct the activities 

Then, too, while in our busy crowded offices there has been little op- 

portunity up to the present time to develop this important feature of 
our business, yet the Promotion Department is neithewan innovation 
with us nor with paper houses in general. 

We would much prefer that our friends and customers discover for 
themselves the new and helpful features which we have built into our 
Promotion Department. 

Whether you come for the purpose of consultation with our paper 
specialists, to look through the files for printing ideas, to view an ex- 
hibition of fine printing, or scan the pages of recent trade journals you 
are equally welcome to come often and stay as long as you like. Par- 
ticularly do we hope that our out-of-town friends will remember this 
and feel free to make the Promotion Room their headquarters while 


in San Francisco. 


¥ Hata colorful and attractive setting you will find for the Pro- 
motion Department! Done in the early California-Spanish manner 
it forms a pleasing and appropriate background for the showing of 
those fine papers sponsored by an institution whose beginnings reach 
back over seventy years to the Pioneer Period. Moreover it has an air 
of restful quiet not to be found in the busy salesroom atmosphere of 
the modern business office 
In this connection we may remind you of our strategic and convenient 
location. First Street, just off Market Street, is close to the center of 
things. Then once you are in our offices itis just a few steps up the 
stairs to the Promotion Department on the Mezzanine Floor. 


Here you will find a comprehensive file of printed specimens and di 
rect advertising—a valuable source of ideas in planning your work 
This Department also furnishes you with dummies and samples, at 


no obligation whatever. 
So when we say, Step Up the Stairs to New Ideas, we mean just that. It 


' 
\ 
Excellent facilities have been provided forexhibiting things of current 1 
' ts simply a cordial invitation—a friendly offer of assistance. 
' 
' 


interest in the Graphic Arts, with lighting specially arranged to show 
the material to best advantage. It is our purpose to maintain constantly 
changing exhibits of interest so that each time you have occasion to 


call, you will see something new, and we hope, of distinct value 


4! FIRS] STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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printed specimens to be maintained as a service for printers of that city. 


would occupy more vertical space and appear 
more consistent with the proportions of the 
page. Considering the wide measure in which 
the type is set, the bands of ornaments across 
top and bottom of the text pages are necessary 
to help preserve margins. If the amount of copy 
had been taken into account and the measure 
made narrower, as already stated, these bands 
would not have seemed necessary and the effect 
would have been not only more attractive but 
more consistent with the serious character of 
the book. Spacing is exceptionally bad in places, 
as much as an em quad appearing between 
words in some lines. While a three-em space 
was formerly considered standard and an en 
quad thought to be satisfactory where necessary, 
the best practice now is to use four-em spaces 
and not more than three-em spaces anywhere. 
Close spacing between words facilitates reading 
and makes the pages more attractive; gaps of 
white, “‘ rivers,’”’ so to speak, are less frequent 
when spacing is snug. Plain type initials would 
have been much more satisfactory than the orna- 
mental ones, especially because those used 
do not harmonize with the type. With 
all lines except the imprint at the top, 
the title page is top heavy. Because of 
the use of the initial in the title it also 
has a loose-jointed effect. Furthermore, 
contour is awkward; the design at its 
widest point is too wide in relation to 
the proportions of the page. 

H. S. ApAms, Philadelphia.— Your 
blotter on which the only printing is a 
reproduction, apparently full size, of 
your business card, printed in two colors 
and at an angle, is effective. If the let- 
tering were better and the type harmo- 
nized with the lettering, the item would, 
of course, be still better. 

T. W. Lee, Minneapolis.—The folder, 
“Art Service Press,’’ is attractive in 
general; the title is especially good. The 
panel on the third page is overdone; the 
effect of the small ornaments, which ap- 
pear between rules in red, is unpleasing 
because they are not centered between 
the rule lines. A simple rule page border, 


printed in red, would be much more satisfactory 
than this cross rule arrangement. 

M. VAUGHAN MILBOURN, Chicago.— Except 
that the italic lettering is too closely spaced be- 
tween lines, your removal announcement is very 
effective. The decorative panel in olive-green is 
forceful and interesting. 

SEATTLE CLUB OF PRINTING House CRAFTS- 
MEN, Seattle.— Executed in the form of a large 
proclamation, your banquet announcement is 
interesting and impressive; in fact, outstand- 
ing. Workmanship is excellent in every respect. 

Mount VERNON Press, Baltimore.—Your busi- 
ness card is effective ; the colors are unusual and 
pleasing, although not lively. We do not like 
the leaf ornaments at the end of ‘“ Printing ”’ 
and suggest that just one, placed beneath in- 
stead of in line with the word, would be more 
satisfactory. ‘‘ Baltimore ’’ should be set in capi- 
tals of roman a size larger than the italic used. 
In view of the fact that the name of the repre- 
sentative is in red, the type for this line should 
have been relatively heavier than the others. The 





The illustration in this card, reproduced from a booklet of the 
German typefoundry of Genzsch & Heyse, Hamburg, is inge- 
niously made up from rules and type ornament. It is reproduced 
rather more as a cartoon than as an example of typography. 


special page listing the educational commission- 
ers is neat, of course, but the second color is 
too weak in view of the light tone of the orna- 
mental features. As a rule, lines are too closely 
spaced ; this is particularly objectionable in view 
of the fact that, if anything, there is an exces- 
sive amount of white space in the page. 
PRESBYTERIAN STANDARD PUBLICATION Com- 
PANY, Charlotte, North Carolina.—The mixture 
of type faces in the letterhead for the Cline Rub- 
ber Company is not objectionable; the styles 
are somewhat related. We say it is bad practice 
to combine faces because the average printer 
does not discriminate and look for points of re- 
lationship. The groups in this design are a little 
too close; a lead should be added between sec- 
tions — but none, however, between the lines in 
red. The general effect of the page, ‘‘ Man 
Dwellers,” is pleasing, although so much white 
space up and down suggests the need of wider 
margins, which would make the type page hold 
together better as a unit. It scarcely does, with 
three pronounced units on the page. Swash char- 
acters in the middle of a word are un- 
pleasing and improper, considering their 
very nature; hence the title page is ob- 
jectionable. Spacing is too close between 
the two lines at the bottom. The proof 
book is effective ; the orange is too weak, 
however, and the items in that color re- 
cede rather than stand out. We would 
prefer to see the acorn ornaments above 
and on the right of the name line omit- 
ted and a plain rule, or nothing at all, 
used. Nothing, in fact, is necessary at 
this point. The ornaments on the left- 
hand panel are less objectionable, yet a 
plain rule projecting outwardly from the 
cut would be better. Ornaments used to 
fill space where there would otherwise be 
exceptionally wide gaps are not satisfac- 
tory ; furthermore, there is no advantage 
in using them at the end of a short final 
line of a paragraph. They disrupt the 
contour as much as the blank space. 
MIcHAEL M. LippEy, Newark, New 
Jersey.— Considering you were trained 
as a pressman, the specimens you submit 
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' yet dignified and a bit conservative withal. It has “IT”. . . rich- 
' ness, refinement, style, and what's more, nobody has used it . . . 
“Just Imported!” Let us set that copy in Nicolas Cochin Bold. 


A*M:‘CORCORAN SERVICE INC 


\ Typography in ite A pplication to Advertising 


235 East 42nd Street, New York 


snappy, bold in 
the modern spirit 





“OT only is the quality of 
work performed by appren- 
tices equal to that done by 
journeymen, but the quan- 

tity also rapidly approaches an equality. 
Were the apprentices allowed to special- 
ize at an early period, it would greatly 
profit the Press, but would prove detri- 
mental to their general trade knowledge. 
Therefore, as fast asan apprentice masters 
one feature of his trade he is changed to 
other work, with the idea that at the 
completion of his apprenticeship, he will 
be an all-round workman, with an under- 
standing and skill in his entire trade 
that. is impossible to obtain under usual 
conditions. 


“Y Sia during the pre-apprentice- 


Work 


Rate 
of Pay 


ship period is based upon a 
program of half-time work and 
half-time school. Or, stated in 
other words, the boy gets full pay for 
work in the factory, with his instruction 
free. For convenience in bookkeeping, 
however, a flat hourly rate is paid for 


| Apprentices 
Do Quality 







































a mailing folder executed and mailed by the A. M. Corcoran Service, 


advertising typographers, New York. 


Impressive use of initials from an interesting booklet of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, Chicago, relating facts of interest with reference to 


the company’s apprentice training plan. 











are quite commendable. If the main text group 
on the circular for the Eastern Faucet Company 


had been set in wider measure, taking up less 


vertical space, improvement would result. 
The change would permit of the display line 
being larger, which could also be accom- 
plished by avoiding the excessive letter spac- 
ing. The same applies to the group of text 
below the itemized list of features. Our main 
object, however, is to suggest more nearly 
uniform margins around the type, for there 
is an excessive amount at the sides in rela- 
tion to top and bottom. Combinations of un- 
related types are frequent and unpleasing, as 
is the excessive use of ornaments. Your busi- 
ness card, on which the name of the firm is 
in the form of a shield, is unusually effective 
and several blotters are good. The initial 
monogram on the letterhead for Vernon, 
however, is rather too strong in the orange 
and confuses the main group. Cuts over 
which there is to be printing should be in a 
very weak tint. Such excessive letter spacing 
as in the two lines under the name on the 
William R. Walsh Company business card is 
very bad. The lines would be better if nor- 
mally spaced and the design as a whole 
would be more satisfactory. Squared up, the 
effect is awkward and bulky. You have orig- 
inality, which will be developed with more 
experience in setting type. 

HARVEY BLOpGETT COMPANY, St. Paul.— 
The small hard-bound book, ‘ Results,’ is 
handsome — outside and in. On the very 
pleasing blue paper covering the board backs 
the single word, “‘ Results,’”’ in Caslon upper 
and lower case, makes the book look serious, 
as it should, and yet inviting. The series of 
six folders (French fold) for the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company are equally effective. 
These are distinguished by an initial at the 
top of each page in the center of the opening 
line. In this position it not only serves its 
customary function but constitutes unusual 
ornament and doesn’t unbalance the page. 
The page shown not only illustrates this 
idea but will show our readers how charm- 
ing the series is in its original form. 


THE KUTTERER-J ANSEN 
St. Louis.— Your suggestion for THE INLAND 
PRINTER cover possesses real originality, partic- 


PRINTING COMPANY, 


ularly in the makeup of the border. Rather than 
have the date, volume, and number so scattered, 
however, we suggest they be arranged in one 













HE same devotion to 
ideals, the same skill and experience which 
have made this a Ten Million Dollar Fidu- 
ciary, are available to you by appointing this 
company Executor and Trustee under your 
Will; and at no greater cost than for an indi- 
vidual you might name,—probably with dis- 


tinct advantages as to expenses and income. 


Our officers are always ready to discuss with 


you plans for safeguarding your eState. 


Whatever may be your particular problem 

of estate building or conservation, use the 

enclosed card for convenience in requesting 
the booklet that will answer it. 


St. Louis Union Trust Company 
Afiliated with The First National Bank 
Broadway and Locust 
St. Louis 


TRUST SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY 


Straight stuff, you might say, but Caslon Old Style, 
effectively spaced and well printed on white antique 
stock, is hard to turn away from, even today. By the 


Harvey Blodgett Company, St. Paul. 





line near the bottom. If this were done, of 
course, the major group and the ornaments 
under the slogan would have to be lowered 
somewhat in order to maintain balance. As 
handled, the bottom part of the page is 
weak. Colors are pleasing. 

W. E. HEGLE, Rochester, New York.—The 
series of advertisements for the Hickey, 
Freeman Company are characterful and im- 
pressive. White space is so well distributed, 
we are positive that, although in light-face 
type, they stood out in the newspaper. 

M. MAxweELL, New York city.— Your 
cover suggestion for THE INLAND PRINTER 
with the name in Old English is of interest- 
ing layout, but rather too weak for the size 
of page. If there were more strength in the 
lower part, balance would be better. The 
other suggestion is not nearly so satisfac- 
tory; it is so ornate that the type, which is 
crowded, has little chance. The slogan is em- 
phasized far more than its importance war- 
rants, and with the month and year in a 
heavier panel, around which the slogan group 
is set, the effect is very confusing. Any ar- 
rangement is unsatisfactory that requires 
ornaments to fill out space between words. A 
very bad example of this is the third line on 
the right. If there were no ornaments above 
or below the word ‘‘ The” your title group 
would be better. The decorative details do 
not harmonize, those on the inside being suit- 
able only for light-toned type, like that used 
for the slogan, whereas the general effect of 
the design, resulting from the larger display, 
is heavy and massive. 

LEONARD W. SHMITKA, Minneapolis.—The 
specimens submitted by you are excellent in 
general. Good type faces are handled skil- 
fully. With the exception of the one for the 
January issue, covers for the Kansas Breeze 
are very good. The ribbon border on this 
cover does not harmonize with the type or 
illustration. Besides, it is quite unattractive. 
While the typography of the inside pages is 


















Typography 
Should Be Bought Only 
FROM THE CREAM 
Of The Craft 
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] SETS UP AN IDEAL 





TYPOGRAPHY THAT 


To BE SERVED by our members guarantees 
fixed and equitable charges. It guarantees 
watchful supervision, technical skill and 
truthful reckoning of time. It guarantees 
that promises are never lightly given and 
are always scrupulously kept. It guarantees 
that you may entrust your composition to 
us and sleep well, confident that the morn- 
ing will bring no headache from delay or 
disappoi Tt gi that your in- 
structions will be obeyed verbatim, litera- 
tim et punctuatim, or, lacking instructions, 
that trained taste and creative ability will be 
exercised. It guarantees typography that is 
a worthy foil to fine copy and fine art work. 

















Magazine advertisement of Advertising Typographers of America, 
reprinted, with marginal comment, as circular by a member. 


satisfactory, the front margin is too wide in 
relation to the others, and the bottom one, which 
should always be the widest, is decidedly too 
narrow. The cover stock for the “ Agricultural 
Faculty Women’s Club ”’ is so dark the printing 
in black does not show up at certain angles. The 
Mentor covers are interesting, but, as a rule, 
too loosely assembled. To overcome this, we sug- 
gest a definite, rather heavy, panel around the 
title, or rather date line, and names of articles. 

THE PRINT SuHoprE, Cincinnati—The two 
blotters, “‘ The Coal-Colored Troubadour ’”’ and 
the one featured by ingenious stop and go signs, 
effectively made up of rules and ornaments, are 
unusually fine. On the latter the initial is so 
faintly like an ““S” and printed in such a 
weak color that the word ‘ Stop ’”’ opening the 
text is not effective or plain. We regret that 
some better type was not used; Parsons, al- 
though not exactly out of place, is not as effec- 
tive as Goudy, Kennerley, or Caslon would be. 
The Troubadour blotter is interesting for the 
fact that the text is contained in a small book- 
let, tipped onto the blotter, on which the title 
as quoted appears. 

TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY, Indianapolis. 
—wWe consider your type specimen book one of 
the best we have seen. The regular title appears 
in a panel on the cover; alongside it the names 
of all the types in your equipment, set in the 
style named, are arranged helter-skelter fashion. 
Although unsatisfactory for general typography, 
the manner of printing the names in this case 
is very good ; it creates interest. Color effects are 
unusually pleasing. If anything, however, the 
inside pages are even more satisfactory than 
the cover. The different styles of type are 
named and the pages on which the specimens 
may be found are given on an index page where 
the names, as on the cover, are set in the type 
named. A fine feature of the specimen pages is 
the large amount of each size shown, enabling 
readers to visualize the type in mass. In addi- 
tion, a convenient copy-fitting scale follows the 
paragraph for every size smaller than twenty- 
four point. This gives the average number of 
letters, characters, and spaces in lines of what- 
ever length the user is interested in. The book 
is beautifully printed; its typographical excel- 
lence is indicated by the two pages reproduced. 

M. G. CopLen, Washington.— “‘ Japan’s Liv- 
ing Gift to Washington,’’ for the Rock Creek 
Nurseries, is an exquisite booklet. Illustrations 
in the quaint Japanese technique are beautifully 
rendered in colors, such as the Japanese use. 
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skimmed milk Bodoni Bold........ 41, 42, 43 Garamond Bold . . . 15, 16, 17, 18 
no matter how Bodoni Bold Italic ....... 43 Garamond Bold Italic .. .17.19 
it’s sold Bodoni Book........... 39. 40 Garamond Old Style ..... . 13,14 ‘ 

ERODIITIAN 5 55:55:55 0i0.00 33, 34 Goudy Bold..... 27, 28, 29, 30 

Caslon Bold......... 10,11 Goudy Bold Italic . . .. . 29, 31 


R. inction of one of « series 
of full advertisements ap- 


Index page of type specimen book of the Typographic Service Company, 
Indianapolis, in which the name of each face is set in the type itself. 
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STRIDES 


There is one particular 
beauty about stripes— 
they are “right always. 
ASTRIPED shirt worn 
with any style or color 
of suit will invariably 
give that feeling of cor- 
rectness in dress so dear 
to the heart of man. 


ile 


We have an excellent se- 
letion of striped shirts in 
various patterns & colors. 
The finest of materials and 
the most reasonable prices 
also. May we show them 
to you?—the new ones? 


DOBBS 
for men 


~ who know 
460 Glark Street 
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Shirting interestingly suggested on circwar for 
a haberdasher, the work of Robert A. Williams, 
Evansville, Indiana. The display type is Broad- 
way, by the American Type Founders Company. 


Caslon Bold Italic... 
Caslon Old Style... . . 5.6.7 
Caslon Old Style Italic ...8.9 
Cloister Text 


Goudy Handtooled . . . 32. 33 
HABRIAND. ....5-00000 a 
Kennerley Bold ...... 25, 26 
2 Kennerley Bold Italic .. . 2s : 
.+24 Kennerley Old Style + 21, 22,23 
35, 37 Kennerley Old Style Italic . . 24 






Narcissus ....... : 





RECUT Caslon 21E......-..--8,9 





20 Scotch Roman..... 45, 46, 47 
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Readable, well spaced type with wide margins 
makes the text unusually inviting. Relating 
facts as to the origin of the famous Japanese 
flowering cherry trees that line the winding 
driveways around the Washington monument 
and the Lincoln Memorial during spring, the 
text is intensely interesting. 

L. GREEN, Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts.— 
Small forms, the Mothers’ Day paper box cover, 
and the cover for the house-organ of the Mason 
Box Company are excellent. The inside pages of 
this publication are interesting and readable; in 
fact, the only fault concerns the use of Parsons 
for the heading and particularly for the initials, 
for which the style is not at all suitable. It does 
not harmonize with the standard roman faces 
and should be employed alone, if at all. Further- 
more, it should never be used wholly in caps. 

O. E. BootH, Des Moines, Iowa.—The speci- 
mens you submit are consistent with the excel- 
lent standard you established years ago, your 
letterhead, printed in black and blue on fine 
quality rough laid stock being a beauty. 

BAKER & GUSSMAN, Carlisle, Pennsylvania.— 
While your ‘‘ How’s Business? ”’ blotter is effec- 
tively arranged and forcefully displayed, it is 
weakened by the type faces chosen, wide spacing 
between words in the text group, the use of too 
many styles, and by the tone of the red, which is 
too nearly purple to harmonize with the other 
colors or to provide sufficient brightness. The 
ornaments above the signature and the colons 
between the two parts of the line just over the 
signature detract from the appearance of the 
central group in the panel. The space taken up 
by the ornaments could be used to advantage 
for margin across the top where the effect is 
crowded. The headline in this panel would be 
better if centered above the matter just below. 

ADCRAFT PRINTERS, Rochester, New York.— 
Your blotter, ‘‘ The Chills Chaser,’’ would be 
effective if the type did not crowd the bottom 
edge of the paper so closely. The matter below 
the cut gives the impression of being crowded, 
even though there is considerable white space 
above and below the displayed word “ color.” 
The illustration panel could have been shortened 
to provide more space for the type below. Orna- 
ments in color at the left of the last line of the 
second paragraph do not have the effect contem- 
plated ; that is, making the line appear full, and 
are also unpleasing. The one between the street 
address and the telephone number throws the 
signature out of balance. If, by chance, it came 
in the center, the two parts of the line being of 
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The Milwaukee Club of Printing | House 
Craftsmen will hold their regular monthly 
dinner and meeting in the Gold Room of the 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD PSALM 


3 LESS THE LORD,O MY 


soul:and all thatiswith- 
in me, bless his holy name. Bless the Lord,O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits: who forgiveth all thine iniqui- 
ties; who healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life 


AN EXHORTATION 
TO BLESS GoD 
FOR HIS MERCY 





HOTEL WISCONSIN — Promptly at 6:30 





' A - wili be the Club's guest and speaker of the a) | , ' 
' a\ evening. Mr. Robrahn is a thoroughly prac- wr ’ : 
' : tical electrotyper, and a capable speaker — a PAU eer ' . 
: : combination that assures us a real comprehen- ' ' 


sive and educational talk on 


“Electrotyping” 


' 

; ~ The Club 1s fortunate in having this opportunity 
' . = of meeting and hearing Mr. Robrahn. This was 
h made possible through the generous cooperation © 
' of the Craftsmen of Badger Electrotype Company, ££ F t 
i Nuzum Electrotype Company, Gether Electrotype z 
: Company, and American Electrotype Company. 


' § Syd P . 
— « 


= 


CE pene D. Rene 


of the Eclirse Electrotyping & Engraving Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Striking cover of official publication of the Milwaukee Club 
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man, hi 


from destruction; who crowneth thee with loving kind- 

ness and tender mercies; who satisfieth thy mouth with : 
' good things; so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle's. 
' The Lord executeth righteousness and judgment for all 
that are oppressed. He made known his ways unto Moses, 
hisacts uato the children of Israel. The Lord is merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. He will 
not always chide: neither will he keep his anger for ever. 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins; nor rewarded us 
' according to our iniquities. Foras the heaven is high above 
' the earth, so great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 
' As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us. Like asa father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. For he know- 
eth our frame; he remember that we are dust. As for 


fi of the field,so he flour- 








of Printing House Craftsmen. 


equal length, the effect would be satisfactory, 
but, under the circumstances, the two parts of 
the line should be pulled together, with no more 
than a dash between. With this line shorter, 
moreover, the signature group would be more 
shapely. Colors are pleasing. 

R. R. SmituH, Philadelphia.—There is charac- 
ter in every item in the package just received, 
yet the unusual effects are obtained without dis- 
tortion. Full advantage of the modernistic tech- 
nique is taken by the introduction of just a few 
of the characteristics of the style. Colors are 
unusual, yet harmonious. 

New Jersey STATE Home, Jamesburg.—Your 
letterhead for the Linoleum Block Printing Sup- 
ply Company features one of the best small illus- 
trations we have ever seen printed from lino- 
leum blocks. Apart from the illustration, which 
is done in five strong colors, the design is over- 
done. Although the rules are skilfully handled, 
some arrangement eliminating most of them 
would result in greater effectiveness. They over- 
balance the type and cut. The cover of the 
April Advance, also printed in col- 
ors from linoleum blocks, is excellent. Z 
All the progressive proofs showing («ie 
what’s in the different plates are ap- \ 


i @ 
preciated. The cover of the booklet, %% “0 
“ Qualified Personnel,’’ is handsome. 1 ee 
While the inside pages are pleasing 1 (ope 
typographically, they are weakened | 69 


by the fact that the yellow used for ‘%% 
printing the rules and ornaments 


across the top is entirely too weak. ' oat 

THE S. W. Dow CorporRATION, New | 63 
York city— Layout on the design (|*5 9° 
for the inside of the check book cover <6 
is both interesting and effective. It | ogee 
would be better, however, if the & 2. 
rather crude lettering and the Cop- ey 
perplate Gothic type were supplant- oe" 
ed by some good, up-to-date face. A {og 
single rule would be more attractive ~ €9 
than the three parallel rules used % 


above and below the lines in Copper- 
plate. That would permit the type 
to show more effectively, for, as it 
stands, the rules overshadow these 
two lines, which are not important. 








An old slogan handled in an interesting manner on a mailing card 


Harry LEE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Bay Shore, 
New York.—Typography on souvenir program 
books is usually atrocious, but we can not say 
that about yours for Saint Patrick’s church. 
The cover is effective. If the design were printed 
in two colors with the leaf ornaments of the 
border, now too strong, in a light green, and 
the remainder in either a dark green or black, 
the effect would be even better. Considering the 
rough stock, you have done remarkably well in 
printing the halftones. There is no filling up; 
in fact, the only fault is that the solids are a 
little gray. Compared with the average, most of 
the advertisements are exceptionally good. 
Underscoring, as in the Arthur M. Kelly adver- 
tisement, is not only ineffective, but cheapens 
the appearance. Squaring up the two groups 
which are underscored is also bad; the gap be- 
tween the words in the first line is unsightly. 
We do not like the use of the bands of border at 
top and bottom of the Benziger space; to take 
up this space, the type could be spread out a 
little, to excellent advantage otherwise. The same 


SUCCESS 


CONSISTS NOT SO MUCH 
IN SITTING UD NIGHTS |. 
AS BEING WIDE AWAKE | 


IN THE DAYTIME 


of and by the Warwick Typographers, St. Louis. 


Interesting page from announcement of the Typographic Craftsmen, 


isheth. For thewind pant over it, and it is gone; and the 


1534 


Incorporated, New York. 


applies to other advertisements, in a number of 
which there is needless underscoring, which is 
very bad when an ornament appears under the 
rule or rules. Pages where only small cards ap- 
pear are pleasing, practically all lines therein 
being set in one style of type. The other items, 
with the exception of the small booklet, ‘“‘ Why 
Advertise? ’’ which would be improved if a less 
pronounced border were used, are even better. 
L. MIDDLEDITCH CoMPANY, New York city.— 
“Twenty-five Years of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany ”’ is a handsome book. The typography is 
beautiful, the paper excellent, and the presswork 
is very even, with the color just about perfect. 
CARL KLOVEE, Seattle.— It is unfortunate that 
the cover of the booklet for the grand opening 
of Fremont Lodge is printed in red, which is 
unpleasing on the green stock. The halftone 
illustration tipped in the panel is not at all well 
printed and, so, is unattractive. There is also too 
much margin around the cut and inside the 
panel. If the form were printed in a deep green 
instead of red-orange, the effect would be un- 
usually good, although the wording 

on, the front, set entirely in Old Eng- 

pitied lish, is not clear or impressive. The 
Mast Radio Company folder is excel- 


oT lent, but the letterhead for the Com- 
By mercial Club is ineffective; both col- 
Dia ors are weak and the type faces are 
PS inharmonious. Differences of design 
oy are particularly pronounced in the 
%"- main group, which ought to be cen- 
Daa tered in relation to the incomplete 


panel rather than on the sheet as a 

whole. This rule arrangement is un- 

pleasing and has no significance. 
MERCANTILE PRINTING AND ADVER- 


63 TISING COMPANY, Seattle.—Your let- 
ey terhead in which the word “ Mercan- 
“6 tile,” in blue, occupies a line by it- 
O30 self, is unusually effective. We have 
6a previously seen the other one in 
**| which the parts of the first line are 


S separated too much. Except that the 
heading is too narrow on the front, 
the “How Healthful Is the Air in 
Your Home?” folder and other spec- 
imens are satisfactory. The subheads 
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When You Have Jerseys to Sell 


C&e COT A First 


$05 WYSOR BLOCK 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 





A letterhead idea that can be applied to various lines of business and adapted by any printer. 
By Robert A. Williams, “ printer of the magic wand,” Evansville, Indiana. 


in the folder are too prominent. Spacing is 
rather bad and the initial starting the page is 
both unpleasing and too small. 

Bert M. Howe tt, Litchfield, Illinois.— Except 
for the fact that the lines are rather too closely 
spaced and the band of rule across the card is 
too wide, at least considering the strong red in 
which it is printed, the effect is satisfactory. 

J. W. JacKSON, Stratford, England.— Speci- 
mens submitted by you are excellent ; some are 
decidedly unusual. The portfolio on which six 
leaves are tipped, each titled, ‘‘ Why You Should 
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Interesting and effective cover of type book by 
Typographic Service Company, Indianapolis. 


Go to Jackson for Print,’’ is perhaps the best 
item. You use good type faces, space well, have 
good ideas as to design, and the presswork is 
above reproach. 

Forses LItHOGRAPH MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Boston.— Featuring a large reproduction 
of the painting, ‘Way Down East,” in full 
color, your calendar is one of the handsomest 
and most impressive we have seen. Workman- 
ship is excellent ; it is de luxe. 

K. L. Gress, Pittsburgh.—Your handling of 
the short inspirational item, ‘“‘I Am the Print- 























ing Press,’’ is beautiful. You are apparently a 
chip off the old block and will some day be as 
well and favorably known in printing circles as 
is your father, who is one of America’s best 
and best-known typographers. 

THOMAS McDONALD, Los Angeles.— Both the 
February and the March issues of Builders of 
Craftsmen are excellent examples of this type 
of work. To your query as to which type face 
is more suitable, we can say only that the Gara- 
mond is a much more attractive face than the 
Century used on the February issue. Of course, 
much of the March issue is in a larger size than 
the text of the February issue, which gives it 
an advantage. Spacing is noticeably better, too, 
although, as stated, both are eminently satisfac- 
tory. Presswork is excellent. The poster, ‘‘ Po- 
tential Craftsmen,’’ is quite effective in general, 
but somewhat crowded. We dislike to see so 
much of the smaller matter in italic, which is 
not as legible as roman. Appearance would be 
better if the green, were a trifle lighter ; the tone 
of the rules in this color is too strong in relation 
to that of the type in brown. The rules get 
more attention than is deserved. The fountain 
menu is excellent except for the Vanity initial 
and the fact that the first page is overbalanced. 
Lines of type at the top are shorter than any 
others in the design. If the text matter at the 
bottom were set in considerably narrower meas- 
ure, and the ornament eliminated, more vertical 
space would be occupied. The type would be bet- 
ter proportioned to the page and the narrow 
effect that would obtain in the lower part of the 
page would make the narrowness at the top 
less objectionable. White space would also be 
more effectively distributed. 

EcHo PUBLISHING COMPANY, Sulphur Springs, 
Texas.—The basis of good typographical work 
is good type. Block letter faces, condensed and 
regular, featuring the guest badge for Sulphur 
Springs and the sticker for automobile wind- 
shields, are unattractive. The panel around the 
initial ‘“‘S”’ on the badge and underprinting in 
yellow to give a shaded effect are a waste of 
effort. These features detract rather than add to 
the effectiveness of the display. Layout and em- 
phasis are quite satisfactory. 

THE MApLeE Press, York, Pennsylvania.— 
“Your Catalogue’’ is one of the most attrac- 
tive brochures advertising a printing service we 
have seen. The cover is charming; the title in 
gold appears against black in an oval panel. 
Around this oval a decorative border, harmoniz- 
ing with the outside page border, is printed in 
ide SRLS LA LER 
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TOP! says the RED, for contemplation — 
pee © cvtin oa £ Poor printing hurts your reputation. 
Good printing, YELLOW makes us think, 
Is more than paper, type and ink. 
Then GREEN says, to the PRINT SHOPPE go— 
Their printing makes your prefits grow. 
3 Booklets 
; Fold . 
Maing Cards The Print Shoppe 
‘ eee Lion Building "Piet Cincinnati, O. 
4 -'n everything Telephone Main 7861 
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A stop and go sign made up of type, ornaments and rules illustrates this striking blotter of The Print 
Shoppe, Cincinnati, on which the copy ties in effectively. The circles and the names of the colors are 
printed in the respective colors on the original, the remainder of the form being in black. 


Introduction of the colors elsewhere would spoil their significance. 
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gold and composition embossed. A hand-made 
quality stock of rough texture contributes ma- 
terially to the attractiveness of the item. We do 
not like the way each corner of the inside unit 
border joins up on the pages of text. The need 
of a corner piece, or at least having one of the 
units in the exact corner, is apparent. We would 
prefer a plain rule under the running head to 
the decorative band of border units. The title 
page is unusually interesting. The wall card, 
“What Is a Friend?” is handsome, as is also 
the folder, “‘A Printer’s Exhibition of Forum 
Title,” the front page of which is very impres- 
sive as printed in light blue and black. 
PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS TECHNI- 
CAL SCHOOL, Cleveland.—The cover design of 
your 1928 souvenir book would be unusually 
effective if the lettering were in a clearer and 
more attractive style, also if it utilized the space 
to better advantage. If the lines were rearranged 
so more vertical space would be occupied, mar- 
gins inside would be better and the type matter 
would conform more nearly with the shape of the 
panel. The title page is more satisfactory. The 
effort to square up the main group, which neces- 


THE ; ! 

.| SECOND ae 
ANNUAL \ ! 
EXHIBITION OF | | : 
CHICAGO FINE ___, 

“-\\ PRINTING /~)* 


1928 / 7 


Cover of catalog listing specimens in the 1928 

exhibition of the Society of the Typographic 

Arts, Chicago. It is the work of Paul Ressinger. 

The original is printed in blue-green and black 
on light yellow-green stock. 


sitated a wide gap of space between the words 
“And” and “ Assistants’ in the second line, 
and the introduction of the ornament in red, 
are handicaps. In addition, spacing is too wide 
between words of the lower group. The text 
pages and advertisements are remarkably fine; 
in fact, we can not see how they could be ma- 
terially improved. Appropriately, of course, the 
presswork is just about perfect. The page bor- 
der is interesting and the type faces, Garamond, 
Cloister, and Caslon, are among the best avail- 
able to the printers of America today. 

SAMUEL E. LEssER, Philadelphia.— Specimens 
of your work always interest us. They’re never 
humdrum. You have the knack of using orna- 
ment freely, and although once in a while it 
seems you go too far, the work is never offen- 
sive or senseless like so much ornate work. An 
especially interesting example is the six-page 
folder, titled ‘‘ Ketterlinus,’’ which advertises 
the lithographic service of your house. Printed 
in brown and light blue-gray on yellow rough- 
finish stock of excellent quality, and set in Nich- 
olas Cochin, this item is striking. 

Lock woop Barr, New York city.— It has been 
a pleasure to examine various annual reports 
of the General Motors Corporation, refreshing 
after seeing what corporation reports are so 
often like. Typography, layout, and margins are 
consistent with the highest standards, and as 
excellent paper stocks are used the books are 
made inviting and readable. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of pressroom problems, in an endeavor to reduce 
the various processes to an exact science. For replies by mail enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
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Rollers and Ink Make the Job 


We are enclosing herewith samples of a little 
folder which we have just finished, and desire 
to ask whether we have gotten as good press- 
work as may be expected. We have used, as you 
will notice, high-grade book paper with a bond 
ink, and while the work is reasonably good the 
appearance of the type matter does not seem 
to be as sharp and clear as it should be. 


Just now winter rollers have lost 
much of their efficiency. With new roll- 
ers and a better grade of job or bond 
ink, strongly toned with both dirty 
Prussian and iridescent reflex blue, you 
will be able to get a better print. The 
job, as is, is fully up to the average 
and, while run just a trifle under color, 
would pass inspection by all but the 
hypercritical. The presswork and the 
paper are O. K.; the ink and the rollers 
need betterment. 





















Setting the Fountain 


I would like you to advise me on the proper 
way to set the ink fountain on a cylinder press. 
I am having trouble with the fountain on the 
press I am operating. I always start at the cen- 
ter of fountain and work toward the ends, but 
can not get an even flow of ink. When I have 
the ink flowing about right and want to cut 
down on a certain key it seems to open the one 
alongside it. 


It may be that the blade is badly 
buckled and needs straightening. Dis- 
assemble the fountain and examine the 
blade. Perhaps the steel fountain roller 
is loose in its bearings, which may 
need refitting by filing. Or the blade 
may need fitting on the ends where it 
may be pinched against the fountain. 
After fitting the bearings of the roller 
and the ends of the blade, set the blade 
in place and adjust to about three 
points away from the roller. Starting 
with all the screws slack, set them up 
to just lightly hold the blade against 
the roller, working on the screws from 
the center alternately to the ends. Mix 
a quarter pint of ink and kerosene to 
the consistency of machine oil and add 
a pinch of emery powder. Have an as- 
sistant turn the fountain roller after 
putting the grinding solution in the 
fountain and set and reset the screws 
until an even film shows from the 
blade all the way across. This may take 
some time. After an even film is se- 
cured the fountain is again disassem- 
bled and thoroughly cleaned. When as- 



































sembling be sure the caps are tightly 
bolted or screwed down on both ends 
of the fountain roller. If there is any 
further difficulty, give the screws a 
thorough examination. 


Static in Sheet News Paper 


We have a stop cylinder press, taking four 
pages of a seven-column paper. Until about 
Christmas-time it had not given us any particu- 
lar trouble with electricity, but for some reason 
since that time we have had all kinds of trouble. 
We have been told that it was caused by getting 
paper that was too ‘“‘ green” and that came 
into the office with static in it. Others say the 
office is too dry, and that the paper dries out 
too much. We have about come to the conclusion 
ourselves that it was caused by using an ink 
that was too thick for winter use. We are now 
using a thinner ink, and it has relieved the 
trouble somewhat. We have noticed that it is 
worse on cold, dry days. On damp, foggy days 
the static is almost negligible. Of course, as with 
other printers, we have had much static trouble 
at times for years. But we have never before 
had it so badly and at all times. Not only the 
first sheet or first few sheets were affected ; 
the electricity would run through a whole stack 
of papers, so that it has been almost impossible 
to run them through the folder after they were 
fed through the press. On a work-and-turn job 
it was nearly impossible to get them through 
the second time unless they had been allowed to 
stand overnight. 

A soft news ink, storage of the paper 
at pressroom temperature for season- 
ing and rubbing, a fifty-fifty mixture of 
crude carbolic acid and light engine 
or paraffin oil on the drawsheet occa- 
sionally are palliatives. If the static 
continues after these have been tried 
you may get rid of it by installing one 
of the standard static neutralizers or 


an electric or gas sheet heater. 


Workups From Faulty Spacing 


Please find enclosed a sample sheet of a job 
run on a cylinder job press started with make- 
ready O. K. After a few minutes the rules and 
various letters commenced to rise, punching 
through the stock. The form was down solid 
on bed at start. The type is old type and the 
rules are comparatively new. What would you 
suggest as the trouble and what remedy would 
be effective? 


While there are various causes of 
workups, in this case it appears to be 
due to faulty justification. Before look- 
ing further, place a quoin key under 
one corner of the chase and sound the 
lines which work up with a piece of 
nonpareil reglet. You will likely find 
that the reglet will push the loose mat- 
ter down, in which case the remedy is 
more careful spacing. 








Transparent Process Inks 


What is the advantage in using transparent 
process inks, and how are the colors run? 


As the black form is the key most 
often, it is a valuable check on register 
to run the black first. All process inks 
are transparent except the process yel- 
low which is run first. It alone is semi- 
opaque or translucent. Some subjects 
require this yellow run first to serve 
as ground or primer. If transparent 
process yellow is used it may be run 
last or second or third. It is easier to 
work last. When printed first the 
opaque yellow is a color hard to watch 
against filling, caking, and crystalliza- 
tion. In many cases trouble with offset 
is decreased by printing transparent 
yellow last. 


Small de Luxe Poster 


One of our clients wants a small de luxe 
poster containing a view halftone at the head. 
The text will go in ten-point type. About two- 
thirds of the entire print is to be type, and one- 
third is allowed for the illustration. No speci- 
fication as to paper, but one color of ink only 
may be used. Please give in detail the necessary 
steps to produce a high-grade poster regardless 
of expense, within the limits stated. 


Start with the picture. If the photo- 
engraver can furnish from the photo- 
graph a first-class halftone plate, 120 
to 130 line screen, rich in contrast and 
strong in detail, you will get the best 
result in one printing on India letter- 
press offset book paper, 25 by 38, 140 
pounds, using a fifty-fifty mixture of 
halftone and job inks, both strongly 
toned with both dirty Prussian and 
iridescent reflex blues. India offset is 
preferred to enameled coated because 
two-thirds of the poster is type. Set the 
text in Caslon, leaded, with an occa- 
sional dash of italic, the heading to go 
in Cloister Black, caps. and lower case. 
You will get by the foregoing method 
all the strength and clearness of letter- 
press, mingled with the softness of off- 
set. If the photograph demands a high- 
light halftone any of the high-grade 
rough-surfaced domestic or imported 
papers may be used to advantage. 

In a job printed in one color the 
choice of paper is of overwhelming im- 
portance. In jobs mostly text the re- 
sult is more pleasing on uncoated book. 
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Caslon type is suggested because most 
people outside of the printing business 
who read much consider Caslon the 
only face for text pages. Some of them 
profess to believe we'd be better off if 
we'd throw away all book faces but 
the Caslon family. Caslon has been 
growing in popularity in this country 
since about 1890, when it seemed to 
have a sort of rebirth, for it had been 
used in a limited way long before. It 
probably is the best text face. 


Quantity of Ink Criticized 
This broadside was printed on 70-pound white 
dull-coated enamel. The plates are electrotypes 
made from 120-screen halftones. We have had 
some discussion as to the amount of ink used on 
this job and would like to have your opinion 
on it. 


The quantity of black ink is normal; 
the quantity of red is a trifle scant or 
under color because the red is not a 
concentrated ink and the paper is very 
trying on account of its absorbent qual- 
ity and mat. finish. The quantity of 
red would have been sufficient had a 
more concentrated ink like English ver- 
milion been used as toner for the weak- 
er red ink. 


Order of Printing Four-Color 
Process Inks 


The enclosed folder was run four pages up, 
yellow first, then red, blue, and black last. As a 
result of this rotation in the colors I had a little 
difficulty with the black offsetting, on account of 
just laying on top of the other colors. Would 
the nature of these plates permit of the job 
being run differently, black first to prevent off- 
set, then yellow, red, and blue? I tried out page 
4 this way, running yellow on top of black after 
latter was dry, but it didn’t look well. If pure 
transparent colors were used, could the black 
have been’ run first and the same results been 
obtained? Process inks were used, of course, ex- 
cept the black, which was a high-grade half- 
tone black. 


If transparent process yellow (In- 
dian yellow lake) is used the yellow 
may be run after the black, but the 
translucent or semi-opaque process yel- 
low can not be used in this way. Next 
time send samples of the paper and 
proofs to the inkmaker and state that 
you want to run the black form first. 


Dissatisfied With Newspaper’s 
Appearance 


We are attaching hereto copy of our paper, 
from which you will note that many of the 
letters fail to print clearly. Our composing ma- 
chine seems to injure the mats. in this way 
persistently, and although new parts have been 
installed, and other efforts made to remedy the 
trouble, we seem not to have been able to obtain 
success. 


Very many publishers would be 
happy to have slugs as good as yours. 
Suggest that you place new packing on 
the press and new summer rollers 
shortly when the print will be consid- 
erably improved. Then if still dissatis- 
fied with the appearance of your paper, 
put the problem up to Mr. Keating, 
editor of the Machine Composition de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Defective Letters in Slugs 
Our pressroom foreman has asked us to send 


you the enclosed proof of a page which we were 
printing today. He is wondering why it is that 
the “‘1’’s and “i’’s in some cases fail to show 


up well, while in other places they come up just 
as well as any of the other letters. We have 
taken this up with the linotype company, and 


the mats. we are using are practically new. We 
have also taken it up with the metal company 
and had our metal tested, and it should be in 


good shape. 

The page proof you submit is fully 
up to the average of machine-cast mat- 
ter. While great improvements have 
been made in machine composition you 
can not reasonably expect the product 
to equal foundry product, which costs 
more and is produced under more fa- 
vorable conditions. The foundry prod- 
uct is also rigidly inspected before it 
is placed on sale. While you note only 
the “1”s and “i’s, there are a few 
other imperfect letters. There are a 
number of possible causes in the cast- 
ing and in the handling of the slugs 
afterward. All of these defective let- 
ters may be made to print by placing a 
patch of French folio on each letter. 
This is easier than casting new slugs. 


Punching and Printing in 


One Operation 

On these dials I place an underlay .004 inch 
thick under the steel punches and on the top 
sheet I place a piece of three-point brass rule. 
Will you please tell me if there is some better 
way? 

Do not underlay the steel press 
punch or the composition rollers will be 
cut. The printing portion of the form 
as well as the steel punch should be 
type high. A small piece of one-point 
brass rule is glued to the packing and 
reinforced with gummed tape. Either 
packing or platen is advanced until a 
clear punch is obtained. Finally the 
necessary makeready is prepared for 
the printing portion of the form. 


Die-Cutting Barrel Labels 
We have some barrel labels to die out which 
are 18 inches in diameter. Our largest platen 
press is 14 by 22 inches, and on one occasion 
we used a half-circle steel rule die, squared our 
stock, and cut half the circles at each opera- 
tion. This, however, was not satisfactory, as 
after the sheets, glued up in small lots, have 
been handled one time on the press, they are 
hard to feed through for the second impression. 
Possibly you know of some other method which 

we could try for accomplishing this work. 
Just one. Lightly score and fold the 
labels in half. Then you may use the 
semicircular die to die out the circle 


in one impression on this press. 


The Water-Color Process of Printing 

We are interested in the water-color process 
and would appreciate information from you as 
to from whom we could purchase plates and 
rollers. 

This process is nothing but the sub- 
stitution of inks consisting of pigments 
ground in water, such as used with air 
brush, for sign writing with stub pen, 
water-color painting with brush, and 
white writing ink with ball-point pen, 
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for the more common printing inks 
consisting of pigments ground in var- 
nish. Any photoengraver can furnish 
the zine line etchings. The printer’s 
ordinary composition roller may be 
used. Any leading inkmaker can fur- 
nish the ink. If composition rollers are 
used care must be exercised when wash- 
ing up with water instead of gasoline. 
The Ideal roller seems to be made to 
order for this process. 


Stunt Embossing 


Will you please furnish some information on 
the subject of stunt embossing? The writer, a 
pressman, is familiar with modern methods 


wherein a female die is made by the engraver 
and the pressman makes the male. Is it possible 
to emboss by any method or stunt without call- 
ing on the engraver for female dies, the form 
to be printed and embossed from ordinary type 
and ordinary job ink on a platen press? We 
want to print letterheads, cards, etc., without 
using any of the rosin powders, and avoid the 
use of engraved female dies. Is there some sim- 
ple method which will get around having such 
a die engraved, some process that is not covered 
by a patent? 

There is no practical method of em- 
bossing without an etched female die. 
If you wish to install the necessary ap- 
paratus you may do your own die- 
making. It would not pay to so equip 
unless you have considerable embossing 
to do, and then the question arises, 
would it not be better to install a steel 
die printing press? And have you in- 
vestigated zinc embossing dies? They 
are not costly. 


Tympan for Roofing Paper 


Enclosed please find sample of roofing paper 
of which we have an order for 25,000. We are 
having a difficult time printing this job as the 
stock sticks to the tympan after printing. Can 
you advise what kind of tympan paper we 
should use or any remedy for this trouble? 


Cromwell prepared tympan, for sale 
by all paper dealers. When the roofing 
paper begins to stick rub Three-in-One 
oil on the tympan, or paraffin oil or 
light engine oil. Even kerosene will an- 
swer in a pinch. 


Treatment for Skin Trouble 


Do you know or have you ever heard of a cure 
for what is professionally called occupational 
skin disease? Various skin specialists have pre- 
scribed various ointments and lotions for this 
so-called eczema. I have been bothered with it 
on both hands at the wrists for the past year. 
Some days it is ‘‘ good,” and other days not so 
good. Nothing that has been prescribed seems 
to have helped in any manner whatever, so I 
am writing you in the hope that in your varied 
career along pressroom lines you may have 
heard or know of some treatment that will allevi- 
ate this unsightly condition. 


First, have your blood examined 
and, if necessary, fast and then go on 
a cleansing diet. If the blood proves to 
be all right under test you may quickly 
get relief by using Good Hair soap, 
made by Good Hair Soap Company, 
Newark, Ohio, to wash the wrists. Dry 
them without rubbing by means of a 
paper towel used as a blotter. At night 
apply Resorcinol. This simple treat- 
ment has cured many obstinate cases. 
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Static Electricity 

We have had great trouble with static elec- 
tricity the past few weeks, and I would appre- 
ciate the favor if you could suggest something 
te eliminate the trouble or modify it to some 
extent. The trouble developed the week we 
started on a fresh shipment of news and has 
never disappeared since. The paper we are 
using is a good grade of news (30 x 44-53) and 
the atmosphere and temperature do not vary 
much from that of previous weeks. The paper 
is printed four forms on and trouble does not 
develop until the first run has been made. If 
the papers are left over night or for about ten 
hours the static disappears enough to run them 
through the press again, but the only way we 
have been able to feed them through the folder 
or press, if we happen to run an insert, is to 
dampen each one with water as it is delivered 
from the fly into the hopper, and then they 
have to be forced into the folder and can’t be 
folded accurately due to the drag the static 
causes. It is my contention that the trouble was 
in the paper when it arrived and I certainly 
would appreciate any suggestions you may ex- 
tend. I have had experiences when I thought 
that static was bad, but this is the worst that 
any of the “force” has ever witnessed. 


Sometimes thoroughly rubbing the 
drawsheet with a mixture of crude car- 
bolic acid and machine oil is helpful. 
You will find the electric neutralizer 
and the electric and gas sheet heaters 
together with tinsel on the cross rods 
connected with a copper ground wire 
very successful eliminators of static. 


Various Troubles 

Will appreciate your help in solving a few 
problems which have recently come up in the 
pressroom of which I have charge. No. 1 — The 
salt folder, which I’m sending, the customer 
wanted varnished like the label attached. Kindly 
advise if this can be done and how. No. 2—In 
the hosiery folder you will notice the gold has 
a motley effect at certain angles. When the 
light strikes it at another angle it appears to 
lie perfectly smooth. Have had the same trouble 
on other work printed in gold ink. The ink I 
mixed here according to the instructions from 
inkmaker. No. 3— We have a job in the plant 
now, a sample of which I’m sending you — 120,- 
000 impressions, same stock, and printed in a 
high-priced, concentrated copying ink like sam- 
ple. Will you kindly advise me if there are any 
special precautions to be taken in printing a 
job of this kind? Have never had a job this size 
in copying ink and I would like to know some- 
thing about how to handle it. That is, what 
speed the press should make, what temperature 
the plant should be, also, how will the rollers 
stand up? 

By having solid zinc plates made and 
using gloss paste you may varnish the 
impressions of the plates without trou- 
ble. Varnishing the entire sheet in the 
same manner is possible for a sheet of 
this size, but you would have to use a 
larger sheet of paper to get gripper 
hold and bleed the edges afterward on 
the cutting machine. The gold ink mot- 
tled because the varnish was not stiff 
enough. The gold powder rubs off be- 
cause the soft varnish filtered into the 
paper too fast and did not bind the 
powder to the paper. No special pre- 
cautions are necessary in running 
copying ink except to keep it at the 
proper body. If it gets too dense and 
does not distribute add a little glycerin. 
If it gets too fluid, drive the excess 
moisture out with heat. A set of com- 
position rollers will be ruined by a long 
run in copying ink. The rollers may be 
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used a while on black work, but should 
be recast as soon as summer rollers are 
indicated. Get all grease off of the roll- 
ers and plate before applying the copy- 
ing ink, sponging with a rag damped 
with water after washing up with gas- 
oline, but be careful not to blister the 
rollers with globules of water. 


Wear and Slur 


Our publication is printed entirely on flat- 
bed presses with automatic feeders attached and 
standard gas heaters. It is printed direct from 
type and 80,000 impressions are made. We have 
had a great deal of trouble with the impres- 
sions becoming heavy and wearing black after 
thirty-five or forty impressions have been made. 
We have also had a slight slur appearing on 
the printing sheet. These difficulties have never 
been entirely corrected even with the press me- 
chanic on the job. None of the presses has 
been in operation more than four years and 
we have spent a great deal of money to wipe 
out the trouble referred to. We have had three 
or four pressmen trying their hands at the job, 
but none of them seems to be able to give us 
the character of work we desire. A short while 
ago we worked with the idea in mind that per- 
haps this inferior printing was due to poor 
composition, but the linotype mechanic could 
find nothing wrong with our linotype equip- 
ment and it has left us with the conclusion 
that somewhere in the course of makeready our 
methods are wrong. 


Use a hard packing on the presses. 
Make all units of the form type high. 
Pack the cylinder even with the bear- 
ers, using oiled manila tympan paper 
and S. and S. C. Make ready under 
above conditions and feed in a sheet of 
your magazine super. If you do not 
find the cylinder bearers firmly riding 
the bed bearers, the cylinder should be 
lowered until light no longer shows be- 
tween the bearers of the bed and the 
cylinder. Test bearer contact with the 
form on the press and the cylinder on 
impression. “ Guttering” is oftenest 
caused jby cylinder being overpacked 
and not firmly riding the bearers. 


Workups on Job Cylinder 


After a run of about one hundred impres- 
sions on our job cylinder the quads and spacing 
material between words and lines work up to 
the level of the type and as a result show up 
on the paper. Would you tell us what might be 
the cause of this and how we could remedy the 
trouble? 


The most likely cause is imperfect 
justification or too tight lockup which 
causes the form to spring. With proper 
justification and lockup, workups are 
absent. Sound all the parts of the form 
when locking up for the press on the 
stone. Use pressure when sounding. 
Correct any faulty justification. After 
the chase is on the bed of the press, 
lock bed clamp moderately tight, unlock 
the quoins, then tighten them moder- 
ately with the fingers. Plane down 
carefully. Previously all high or low 
units should have been made type high. 
Lock the quoins with key but not too 
tightly. A cylinder press form does not 
require as tight lockup as a form for 
the Colt’s Armory, and the latter does 
not require as tight lockup as the Gor- 
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don. If too much squeeze is given the 
quoins or the bed clamps a sprung 
form or chase results, a sure cause of 
workups. It is necessary to use true 
chases and furniture in good condition, 
otherwise your careful attention to de- 
tails is nullified. There are other causes 
of workups, such as hard rollers and a 
press not operating smoothly due to 
faulty foundation, faulty adjustment 
of the air, overpacked cylinder, etc., 
but the two most common causes are 
imperfect justification and too tight 
lockup of quoins and bed clamps. 


Red Dot in a Cap “O” 


Please note attached clipping from country 
weekly. “‘ A ’’ claims this is in block form similar 
to numbering machine. “ B” claims it was put 
in by hand. Please advise how the red dot was 
placed in center of ‘“‘O” in word “ OLD.” 


If this one spot is all of the red in 
the paper it was likely stamped in by 
hand either by means of a rubber 
stamp or a bit of typographic material 
inked on a composition roller. Another 
means of printing this spot during the 
black run is described in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for May, page 127. If there is 
considerable other red, the issue of the 
paper may have been printed in two 
colors in the regular way. 


Matching Lithograph Color 
and Stock 


I am asked to make a run of 2,000 voucher- 
checks as per the enclosed copy, and have no 
cylinder press, so expect to undertake it on a 
10 by 15 platen press with one vibrator. I be- 
lieve the enclosed form to be a combination of 
lithographing and letterpress printing, the 
black being lithographed and the red printed. 
This firm wishes to reduce the cost and I have 
decided to use bond paper, of which I enclose a 
sample. How can I match this lithograph color 
and can I expect to get good and satisfactory 
results on a platen press with feeder? Could I 
expect to get better results by using a soft fin- 
ish paper similar to the enclosed voucher-check ? 


You can get a bond red and a bond 
black to match, but the sample voucher 
is printed and lithographed on a cost- 
lier and whiter paper than your bond, 
so for an absolute match you would 
have to use the whiter paper. The press 
and feeder are suited to this job. 


Anilin Inks on Wrapping Paper 

We would like to have some information con- 
cerning the thin anilin inks sometimes used in 
printing wrapping paper. Can you tell us where 
these inks may be obtained? Have you any in- 
formation concerning the method used to apply 
them, or do you know of any method in use, 
other than the intaglio method? 


If you will send a sample a more 
specific answer will be possible. If the 
method used is letterpress, very soft 
ink like news ink could be used. Pre- 
sumably this work is done from casts 
in rubber. Anilin inks are injurious to 
the ordinary composition roller, but 
special rollers like the “ Ideal” could 
be used. Casts in rubber may be made 
for reverse-plate printing, which pre- 
sumably is what you describe as “ the 
intaglio method.” 
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A Venerable Font of Type 


By HORACE CARR 


Epiror’s Note: Horace Carr, distinguished 
Cleveland printer, is forever doing things that 
make folks sit up and take notice. His most re- 
cent achievement along that line was an auction 
bill for the publication committee of the Row- 
fant Club. In producing it he printed from 
wood type more than one hundred years old, a 
font, by the way, which Mr. Carr acquired, and 
probably saved from destruction, more than 
twenty years ago. There was such an interest- 
ing story to tell about this type, one letter of 
which in actual size appears below, that Mr. 
Carr prepared and employed a folder to tell it. 
The intensely interesting article which follows 
is the text of Mr. Carr’s folder. 


BOUT 1906, after a fire in the old 
Leader plant on lower Superior, it 
was decided to abandon job printing, 
and that department, which had not 
been reached by the fire, was disman- 
tled and sold out piecemeal. I bought 
some wood cuts and wood type, most of 
which latter I sold again. Among it 
were about fifty characters of very old 
wood type, so caked up with ink and 
dust that the letters could scarcely be 
distinguished. Nobody wanted it, and it 
was put away in a box and forgotten. 
Recently I came across it, and my at- 
tention was attracted by the fact that 
the open corners of the letters like “ A,” 
“Vv,” and “W,” instead of being cut 
out by a revolving router, as has been 
done for nearly a hundred years, were 
sawed under by a horizontal cut, and 
split down to meet the saw-cut. 

The ordinary solvents had little effect 
on the ancient dirt and ink with which 
the letters were encrusted, but a few 
minutes in hot water, followed by a 
solution of caustic soda cautiously ap- 





plied, and a thorough washing after 
the soda bath, softened the old ink suffi- 
ciently to enable me to “ engrave” it 
out of the filled-up lines, leaving the 
block in its original relief. 

On the bottom of some of the letters 
I found the name, “ Wells N. Y.” 

Darius Wells was a printer of New 
York in the early part of the last cen- 
tury who had a knack for cutting the 
large letters that were required for 
special occasions on wooden boards. 
There was no supply of wood type, but 
words or letters were made as needed. 
In 1827 he abandoned printing and 
started the new business of making 
wood type. At first the work was all 


done by hand, with chisels and gouges; 
and to abridge the tedious labor of cut- 
ting away the counters and shoulders 
Wells made use of a simple tool which 
he called the “ router,” a flat-faced, 
half-round steel bit made to rotate at 
high speed by steam power. Under this 
machine, which resembled an ordinary 
drill press, the wood block was moved 
by hand to cut away the superfluous 
wood. In 1834 the pantograph was 
adapted to the router, moving the rotat- 
ing tool over the stationary block of 
wood by tracing from an enlarged pat- 
tern, the method of the present day. 
Now this font of wood letters from 
the old Leader office belongs to the 
earliest period of Wells’s work, and is 
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therefore about one hundred years old, 
and not improbably the oldest wood 
type in America. And if one may judge 
from the nature of the colored ink dried 
in the letters, it has not been used for 
seventy-five years, and perhaps a much 
longer time, until it appears today in 
this auction bill for the publication 
committee of the Rowfant Club. 
Fortunately, there is at least one of 
each letter, but no figures (they were 
often omitted from “ fancy type’), and 
no points. Some characters were dam- 
aged; two E’s, one A, one D, and the 
only H, have been repaired, and several 
electrotypes have been made. Of the let- 
ters used in this bill, all but the second 
I and the second and third R’s are 
printed from the original wood letters. 
Incidentally, the letters are cut on end- 
grain boxwood, instead of the apple or 
pear wood used in most early wood 
type. It was made type high in a lathe. 
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This Printer Divides Surplus Profits 


OMETHING new at last! You are 

acquainted with printers who lose 
money; others who just about break 
even; some who make a small profit, 
and perhaps one or two who manage 
to corner a very large profit on their 
jobs. But have you met any who agree 
with their customers to pro-rate among 
these customers their surplus over a 
fixed per cent of the sales? 

The Commonwealth Press, of Chi- 
cago, which is nearly twenty years old, 
boldly advocates this method in its new 
customer-participating printing plan. 
The operation of the project conforms 
closely to the usual procedure between 
printer and customer. The work is 
placed without an estimate if the cus- 
tomer does not desire one, or it can be 
estimated if he prefers that method. 
If the Commonwealth Press is given 
the job, the work is performed with the 
same meticulous care and skill that 
are exercised by any reliable concern 
wishing to keep its good customers. 
A bill is rendered for the full amount 
of the estimate on the job, and the ac- 
count is settled in the regular way. 

The point of departure from routine 
appears every three months. At these 
intervals the books and accounts of the 
Commonwealth Press are carefully 
audited by a reputable certified public 
accountant. The three salient points 
determined are: the volume of sales 
for the period; the profit of six per 
cent allowable under the plan, and the 
amount of profit in excess of the stated 
six per cent. The latter sum is divided 
among the customers in proportion to 
the amount of their business during 


that period. Furthermore, a complete 
report is submitted to the customers 
which shows all sales and expenses for 
the three months, so that the integrity 
of the plan shall not be open to ques- 
tion. And the Commonwealth Press 
agrees that its charges an hour shall 
not exceed the composite costs as pre- 
pared by the Open Shop Employing 
Printers Association of Chicago. 

The plan contains just one excep- 
tion, and this is entirely justified. Ac- 
counts which total less than $250 for 
the three months are not included in 
the disbursement of surplus profits. 
Thus the shifting and small accounts 
are eliminated, and customers are en- 
couraged to place enough business 
with the Commonwealth Press to make 
them eligible for “ dividend ” checks, 
which is fair enough. ; 

The idea is boldly planned and exe- 
cuted, and the broadside which an- 
nounces the project is a forceful piece 
of printed salesmanship. A prospect 
would probably ask the printing sales- 
man, “ Who are some of your custom- 
ers?” This broadside answers the an- 
ticipated question convincingly with 
the names of such respected firms as 
the Link Belt Company; Marshall 
Field & Company; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway; Calumet 
Baking Powder Company; John Sex- 
ton & Co., and the Northern Trust 
Company. “ How is your standing as 
to general responsibility?” asks the 
hypothetical prospect, and the broad- 
side names two of the best known 
banks in Chicago, two leading paper 
companies, and a typefounder. 
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OT for one moment do they be- 
| \ lieve that the pen is mightier 

than the sword. Nevertheless 
the military men of the United States 
devote no inconsiderable amount of ef- 
fort to journalistic endeavors. In this 
activity, they labor under a constant 
handicap. Their profession does not 
give them training in news writing. 
Soldiering in the ranks, from which a 
big proportion of them have risen, does 
not include preparation or editing of 
copy. West Point is aiming to develop 
men capable of holding the president’s 
commission, not embryo editors. 

A trustee of Columbia University 
has commented upon the military pro- 
clivity to employ the split infinitive. 
Indeed, General Pershing personally, 
while chief of staff of the army, took 
occasion to express himself in broad 
and striking terms upon the rarity of 
a high standard of excellence in mili- 
tary composition. He even commented 
in his general order upon details usu- 
ally only discussed by academic pro- 
fessors of rhetoric — upon “ the choice 
of words, the construction of sentences, 
and the arrangement of paragraphs.” 

Even under such handicaps of liter- 
ary inaptitude, the army maintains a 
considerable military press. There are 
monthly and bi-monthly and quarterly 
journals published for several of the 
separate branches of the service, usu- 
ally edited by officers in the “ intelli- 
gence” sections of the offices of the 
chiefs of branches; the two weeklies, 
the Army and Navy Journal and the 
Army and Navy Register, privately 
owned, commercially conducted, and 
vigorously edited by outside interests; 
and a host of garrison weeklies, ad- 
ministered like small-town papers in 
the tiny communities which make up 
the rank and file of army posts. 


It Tops the List 

Topping the list of the branch jour- 
nals is the Military Engineer, ably 
edited by a captain of that corps, a 
splendid professional publication with 
attractive makeup, printing, illustra- 
tions, and contents. Supported by the 
membership of the Society of Ameri- 
can Military Engineers, it is able to 
determine from the membership files 
of that organization the exact interests 
of its subscribers. Capt. Lenox R. 
Lohr, who is in control, apportions 
space in his bi-monthly issues accord- 
ing to the exact percentage of his cli- 
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entele who are regulars, guardsmen, 
or reservists, who are on duty with 
troops, on river and harbor or dam 
building, or engaged in civilian indus- 
tries of one kind or another. 

The circulation of this periodical is 
an index to its interest and excellence. 
With only five hundred and fifty offi- 
cers in the corps of engineers who 
might be expected to subscribe, this 
magazine has a circulation running 
far into the thousands. Ninety-six per 
cent of its subscribers are not profes- 
sional military engineers at all. When 
a professional journal can attract such 
a following outside of its normal cli- 
entele, its quality and appeal are es- 
tablished facts. 

Of the true type of professional 
journals, also, are the stately Cavalry 
Journal, the Field Artillery Journal, 
and the Coast Artillery Journal, the 
three being devoted chiefly to the tac- 
tics and technique of those branches. 

Less attractive typographically than 
any of these are the Quartermaster 
Review and The U. S. Air Services. 
The former is vigorous and heteroge- 
neous, with the two extremes of purely 
professional articles on how to arrange 
convenient kitchen pantries in the 
antiquated army quarters now avail- 
able and purely general articles on 
the rights and duties of national de- 
fense. To Captain Rowan, who edits 
the Quartermaster Review, can per- 
haps be given credit for anticipating 
the present rage for questions, for in 
each issue he lists forty queries the an- 
swers to which all good quartermas- 
ters should know. 

The U. S. Air Services has reflected 
the minds of the aviators during the 
past few years. Originally it was the 
Air Service Magazine, and changed its 
title when the campaign was under 
way to separate the flyers from both 
the land and sea establishments. 

Carrying one of the biggest circula- 
tion lists of any of these special ser- 
vice reviews, the Infantry Journal ap- 
pears in an attractive and dignified 
format, well illustrated, and as wisely 
edited as the Military Engineer. In the 
old days it was a reticent collection of 
articles upon general doughboy topics. 
Then to its chiefship came Col. Wil- 
liam H. Waldron, one of that large 
number of energetic penmen who once 
served together in the 29th Infantry. 
The Infantry Journal straightway felt 
the new influence, and began to be re- 








plete with “ map problems ” and “ ter- 
rain exercises’ and hints on training 
technique or equipment improvement. 

Then, in 1920, the Infantry School 
began its rise to prestige and useful- 
ness. The Infantry Board was organ- 
ized. The foot-sloggers’ teaching center 
began to disseminate, in mimeograph 
form, vaster numbers of “ problems ” 
than could have appeared in many 
years in the Journal. The Infantry 
Board took over the task of investigat- 
ing, testing, and developing all im- 
provements suggested for equipment. 
The Infantry Journal became in part a 
monthly news sheet, carrying late data 
of an almost personal nature, and sur- 
veying current activities in the dough- 
boy ranks. More recently it has shifted 
its emphasis from the “ spot news ” — 
which would of course have always 
been at least a month old —and has 
arrived at an even balance between 
serious professional articles, studies in 
military history, discussions of train- 
ing problems, essays on the art of com- 
mand, and similar material. 


Wide Spread of Interests 

Supported in a very large measure 
by memberships in the Infantry Asso- 
ciation, the Infantry Journal is a good 
example of a professional society pub- 
lication, catering effectively to the 
varied interests of a heterogeneous 
membership. Those pages devoted to 
notes from the office of the chief of 
infantry are especially valuable to the 
officers of that branch in giving them 
a view of the official viewpoint on 
pressing matters of policy. Its adver- 
tising support is not so great as that 
of the Military Engineer, which prints 
in each issue between forty and fifty 
pages out of its hundred and thirty- 
eight to extoll the values of lockseam 
pipe, asphalt paint, concrete mixers, 
structural steel, river dredges, and 
other trades articles of use to engi- 
neers. Under the able editorship of 
Maj. Paul S. Mueller, who formerly 
guided the Amaroc News through the 
perils of the Rhineland occupation by 
the American forces in Germany, it 
has grown in prestige and quality. 

These so-called “ special service ” or 
“branch ” journals are all ably edited 
and manage to avoid with considerable 
regularity the many rhetorical delin- 
quencies against which General Persh- 
ing inveighed. They cover the field 
thoroughly, except for certain small 
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branches without sufficient officers to 
maintain such journals. One big gap 
exists, however, as the Army and 
Navy Register has recently pointed 
out. A special journal devoted to mili- 
tary education and training technique 
is badly needed, says the Register, go- 
ing on to remark: 

There is need for technical discussions. We 
have the so-called ‘‘service”’ journals for the 
infantry, coast artillery, field artillery, cavalry, 
quartermaster corps, etc., that in some sense 
parallel the civilian professional periodicals. But 
there is nothing that deals primarily with meth- 
ods of instruction. 


Rival Weeklies 


In addition to subscribing, almost 
necessarily, to the journal of his own 
branch of the service, practically every 
army officer takes the Army and Navy 
Register or the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, rival weeklies published commer- 
cially in Washington as unofficial ga- 
zettes of the armed forces and safety 
valves for suppressed indignations. Of 
these the Journal is the older, having 
been founded in 1863 amid the stress 
and strain of the Civil War. After the 
World War Brig.-Gen. Henry J. Reilly 
of the reserve corps, formerly of much 
lower rank in the regulars, took it over 
and began to rearrange it and give it 
new vigor. His efforts were not always 
appreciated. One entirely conservative 
senior officer of an “army family” 
said to him: “I was born, com- 
missioned, and married in the Army 
and Navy Journal. And, by G—, when 
I die I want to know where to find my 
name in your paper.” 

While General Reilly was president 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association the 
paper turned vigorously to the activ- 
ities of the citizen soldiers and secured 
heavy backing from them. Then Condé 
Nast was given a finger in the edito- 
rial and managerial pie. General 
Reilly stepped out at that time and 
George Leach, a veteran employe, han- 
died the paper, largely with the help 
of a new Annapolis graduate, a young 
Washington newsgatherer, and vet- 
eran E. B. Johns of capitol corridors. 
For something over a year now, John 
Callan O’Laughlin, a skilled Washing- 
ton journalist, has been owner and 
director of this publication. 

The Army and Navy Register, 
founded in 1879, has had a more dis- 
tinct continuity of management. John 
E. Jenks, the present editor of that 
paper, served on it in the beginning 
under Edmund Hudson, the Boston- 
Herald correspondent who first started 
the Register. He has been at the helm 
himself since 1898. The Register has 
therefore maintained that uniformity 
in format and a general absence of 
change that fit well with the ardent 
conservatism of the military mind. 
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Although unofficial, these two week- 
lies still serve as the most practicable 
means for officers to secure informa- 
tion on departmental orders, changes 
of station, new regulations, and circu- 
lars; they are actually the gazettes of 
the services. The official data trickles 
down in course of time “ through mili- 
tary channels,” but the advance indi- 
cations come promptly each week in 
the papers which every one reads. Con- 
gressmen, particularly congressmen on 
committees concerned with military 
affairs and finances, have been known 
to heed these papers. 

In the columns of these papers, un- 
der the guise of anonymity or pseu- 
donymity, officers of the army may 
avoid the general prohibition against 
expressing opinions on settled rules or 
upon the fate of the universe, if the 
spirit moves. Not even the emphatic 
letters which civilians write to their 
papers can match the impassioned 
vigor of these unrevealed military cor- 
respondents. These publications bring 
news to their subscribers, facts about 
recent developments in Washington, 
orders, legislation, policies, but princi- 
pally they exist to foster and maintain 
a service state of mind, a mind devoted 
to service and yet a mind desiring a 
state of progress and improvement. 

Entirely different from these semi- 
gazette and semi-controversial publica- 
tions are the many, many garrison 
weeklies, the post-bellum successors to 
the Amaroc News and the Stars and 
Stripes. These range all the way from 
modest mimeographed sheets issued at 
Chilkoot Barracks in far-off Alaska, 
to substantial sixteen-page weeklies in 
Texas and Georgia. 


Borrowing the Editor 


When General Harbord, many years 
ago, took command of the Second Di- 
vision at Camp Travis, he determined 
to establish a paper. He routed out a 
former sports writer of the Los An- 
geles Times, and had him start the 
Trail. When General Harbord went to 
Washington as deputy chief of staff, 
he took the journalistic captain with 
him, to the press relations section of 
the war department. The Trail ended. 

Then, many years later, to that 
Texas post came a lieutenant who had 
served for a time on the Infantry 
School News. The smell of printer’s 
ink was still in his nostrils, the sticki- 
ness of it on his fingers. So in 1925 he 
started the Second Division Review, 
now flourishing in quality and also in 
finances. Others edited it, including a 
twenty-two-year veteran of San An- 
tonio journalism, but this lieutenant 
pushed it. Ordered to foreign service, 
as his time for the tour came around 
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he said: ‘‘ There is no service paper in 
the Islands, but I suppose I’ll be de- 
tailed to start one.” Two successive 
editors of the Chilkoot Post returned 
to the States and started similar sheets 
in Maine and at Benning. 

Such is the story elsewhere. Officers 
with previous experience at the game 
have been assigned to those tasks to 
provide garrison weeklies and promote 
garrison morale. They like the game 
and keep on playing it, in spite of its 
military limitations. They may have 
an itching for the freedom of journal- 
ism, but in the military weekly game 
they are shackled. 


Editorial Limitations 

In civil life the function of the press 
is to inform the public and crystallize 
opinion. In the military services the 
garrison press must more nearly be 
an impersonal record. The post com- 
mander alone is responsible for post 
conditions. His orders may accomplish 
changes or improvements irrespective 
of community sentiment. The editor 
can not even say something nice about 
a regimental band or a battalion base- 
ball team without having the colonel of 
the other regiment or the major of an- 
other battalion come in and accuse him 
of partiality. Lucky is the garrison 
editor who is not on the commanding 
officer’s carpet at least once a month — 
unless of course he be content with 
making a lifeless job of his sheet. 

The mortality among editors is 
amazing, due of course to impelling 
change of station orders as well as to 
natural causes. The Hl Morro News 
published at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
changed two out of three of its staff in 
its first seven months. The Second 
Division Review had four editors in 
fifteen months. The Guidon of Fort Sill 
had seven editors in two and a half 
years. The Infantry School News at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, had three ed- 
itors in a year and a half. The Garry 
Owen Trumpeter, of the 7th Cavalry, 
had four in three years. 

Generally these papers are boosters. 
They run to names as the small-town 
editor runs to “ personals,” and they 
cater to the better halves of the com- 
missioned officers by extensive society 
columns. Athletics are played up 
strongly, for that draws the soldier 
interest. Individual companies submit 
organizational news notes, including 
pseudo-jokes on members of the units. 
The Fort Riley Standard is principally 
devoted to intimate comments on offi- 
cers, with an attractive humorous 
slant. Where the excellently printed 
Hoof Prints at Fort Ethan Allen de- 
votes less than two brief columns to 
athletics, the more energetic Second 
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Some of the many excellent publications of the military press 


Division Review goes in for sports in 
detail with special correspondents cov- 
ering every contest. 

The Sentinel, ably edited but printed 
crazily (probably by Chinese) in 
Tientsin, features company notes and 
world news. The Garry Owen Trumpe- 
ter professes to review the regimental 
life, and in its four pages has run 
regularly to history of the 7th Cavalry, 
the Battle of Little Big Horn, and Gen- 
eral Custer. The 25th Infantry Bullet, 
in isolated Nogales, becomes a regular 
news sheet, with feature stories, sport 
pictures, and general illustrations. So- 
ber, serious, and jammed with facts is 
the Camp Lewis News, which is edited 
by a chaplain. Both serious and lively, 
historical and current, military and 
sporting is the Pontonier of the 7th 
Engineers, which is mimeographed, 
illustrated in colors, and bound in cov- 
ers by the Map Reproduction Plant. 

Most interesting of all is the recent 
history of the Infantry School News. 
Two years ago it was primarily inter- 
ested in academic life at the Infantry 
School. Then a corporal, Henry Averill, 


became sports editor. Really brilliant 
accounts of athletic events began to ap- 
pear regularly, with box scores of all 
games and complete lineups of all 
players. A special column was started 
picturing and characterizing the out- 
standing athletic stars of the garrison. 
The publication then sponsored a base- 
ball league for company teams. Averill 
left, the paper announced, to join the 
Pulitzer- prize-winning Enquirer-Sun 
of Columbus, Georgia. 


The Decline 


Straightway the sports stories di- 
minished. The society column spilled 
into adjacent ems. The women’s club 
began to receive enlarged mention. A 
dramatic club of officers and their fam- 
ilies took over the space formerly given 
to accounts of home runs and drop 
kicks and other field events. 

Such is the typical story of a garri- 
son paper stated by one of its editors to 
be “ published solely for the purpose of 
giving the news of the garrison to the 
enlisted personnel.” It is now excel- 
lently edited by Lieut. Elam Stewart, 


who has several amusing and skilful 
columnists contributing rare and ran- 
dom personal persiflage each week. 
With changing editorial personnel, the 
papers are always changing policies. 
“Company notes” keep up just the 
same, in colloquial language, to tell of 
Private Ducrot getting a new hair- 
sleeker, or being wished luck while on 
furlough, or being commiserated on 
impending matrimony. But the whole 
tone and temper of the sheets alter 
from time to time, in accordance with 
the exigencies of the service, which 
send editors hither and yon at the be- 
hest of the war department. 
Subscription prices range from free 
distribution of the Gwidon, sixty cents 
a year for the U. S. A. Speedometer, 
and fifty cents a year for the Infantry 
School News, to one dollar a year for 
the Second Division Review, and two 
dollars and forty cents a year for the 
25th Infantry Bullet. Advertisements 
play an important part in the financ- 
ing of these weeklies, and the adver- 
tisements are of articles that appeal to 
soldiers. Most of these papers have 
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been in existence for five years or more, 
and are firmly stabilized in success, 
even though not with respect to the 
matter of editorial policy. 

In rather special position are those 
monthly journals like the Kansas 
Guardsman, the Wisconsin National 
Guard Review, the California Guards- 
man, and the New York National 
Guardsman, which deal with personal 
notesof their militia memberships, with 
historical data on past achievements, 
with training notes, well illustrated, 
ably edited, and fine sectional month- 
lies. In the Fifth Corps Area and the 
Sixth Corps Area are publications the 
size of newspapers trying to cover sev- 
eral states apiece with spot news, and 
fighting the natural difficulties of try- 
ing to bring scattered garrisons into a 
single editorial point of view. 

In the Eighth Corps Area is the pri- 
vately owned Army and Navy Courier, 
steadily growing into a formidable 
rival to the special service journals and 
the gazette weeklies, the Register and 
the Journal. With contributors like 
Colonel MacNider, specialists on strat- 
egy like Colonel Scammel, historians 
like Colonel Crimmins, a radio leader 
like General Harbord, a recognized 
army penman like Major Finch, it has 
a promising future in its general arti- 
cles. It has the direct appeal to its own 
vicinity by gazetting data and local 
news of interest. But it is still too 
young to be surely evaluated. 

By and large, the military press is 
active and vigorous. If its language 
smacks perhaps more of the parade 
ground than of the schools of journal- 
ism, if the individual publications 
change tone with transfers and reas- 
signments, it still has color and person- 
ality. Except for the gazette weeklies 
and the special service journals, its 
most successful members are _ those 
which appeal to and rest firmly upon 
the interest of Johnny Buck. There is 
in its black and white the freshness of 
minds who live close to life. There is 
strength as well as occasional vision. 
There is reality. 

At present the Infantry Journal is 
conducting a contest to secure words 
and music for a typical doughboy 
marching song. Apropos of that con- 
test a sergeant in the ranks wrote 
words which characterize the confi- 
dence and the olive-drab solidity ap- 
parent in almost any page of any of the 
many papers which make up the mili- 
tary press. He said: 


They’re goin’ to have ’em a he-man’s song 
For the good old Infantry. 

A song to sound through th’ halls of time 
An’ give to posterity 

The sturdy souls, an’ the spirit bold, 

An’ the brave an’ honest hearts of gold 
of the fightin’ Infantry. 
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An Idea for a Position Sheet 


By JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG 


HE accompanying illustration may 

be helpful to any printer, and 
especially to any one who gives an 
O. K. for position in book, catalog, 
magazine, or pamphlet work. An 8% 
by 11 sheet of paper is used and 
all measurements are directed from the 
upper left corner. Trim is indicated by 
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Layout of position sheet 


triangular marks, type by curves. The 
measurements should be taken from 
the specification sheet rather than from 
the sheet to be tested. In the example 
given the size of the sheet on press is 
25 by 38. The imposition calls for six- 
teen pages at a time. Dividing each di- 
mension by four gives the largest 
dimensions for the folded sheet and 
hence for the position sheet drawing. 
Reading down the left edge of the 
position sheet: One-eighth represents 
the trim in inches. Four is the top mar- 
gin, measured in picas from the trim 
to the top of the running head or type 
page. Fourteen is an optical point for 
centering half titles and front matter, 
measured in picas from top of running 
head. The curves fit a half title of this 
particular book. Thirty-nine is the 
length of type page, measured in picas 
from top of running head. Nine inches 
is the bottom of the paper page after 
trimming, while nine and one-half is 
the length of the folded sheet. 
Reading along the top of the sheet: 
Four and one-half picas from edge of 
paper is the inside margin from the 
fold of the book. Twenty-two is the 
width of type page in picas, the meas- 
urement being taken from the inside 
margin. Six inches is the size of the 








trimmed paper page; six and a quar- 
ter is the width of the folded sheet. 

These measurements are taken to fit 
over a right-hand page of the folded 
sheet to be tested. If a left-hand page 
is to be measured, hold the position 
sheet upside down. If a flat sheet is to 
be tested, the dimensions may easily be 
taken from the position sheet and the 
inside margin or the top margin and 
trim doubled. If the book does not 
trim, this will be indicated by a straight 
line rather than a triangle at the right 
and bottom. If there is a folio at the 
bottom, this may be indicated with lines 
that are similar to those fitting the 
running head of the book which is used 
for this illustration. 

The measurements are thus placed in 
the most comprehensible way, and when 
placed over the sheet to be tested any 
variations from the given specifications 
will easily be detected. It seems to be 
the easiest way to keep the half titles 
and front matter in the same relative 
position on the page throughout not 
only a single book but a series of books 
or magazines, etc. It also seems the 
ideal way for finding the position of 
odd-size pages, such as illustrations 
and other pages not easily placed. 

The title of the book is written as a 
sort of thumb index in the upper right- 
hand corner, so that the sheet may be 
filed alphabetically in a letter file and 
removed quickly for reference. If the 
filing is done by job number rather than 
by book title, this number may be 
placed in the upper right-hand corner. 

The center of the sheet may be used 
either for complete specifications of the 
book or for any special instructions or 
notes about any peculiarities of the job 
which should be brought to mind just 
before presswork is begun. These may 
be whether the form takes press points, 
whether there are to be unnumbered 
pages in the book, a caution to look out 
for reset headings, pulled letters, or, if 
the book is to be untrimmed, a caution 
to keep edges of sheet clean. In other 
words, the information on this sheet 
can be varied to suit the requirements 
of the job or the individual who has oc- 
casion to make use of it. 

When used and filed as before men- 
tioned it will not only help to keep a 
series uniform, but it will save endless 
hunting for samples and measuring of 
them after they are found. Often these 
samples are trimmed or folded inac- 
curately, and often these samples vary, 
hence offering more chance for error 
than by the use of this proposed sheet. 
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By S. H. HORGAN 
Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
and printers, are solicited for this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 
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Rotagravure in Japan 

Shingoro Takaishi, editor-in-chief of 
the Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, Japan, 
favors us for comment with a special 
number titled “ Japan Today and To- 
morrow.” It is printed in rotagravure, 
184 pages, with many inserts in half- 
tones printed in four colors, offset in 
seven colors and gold, and by a method 
which they term “H. B. Patent Photo 
Process.” The publication is printed in 
English, and all the photomechanical 
methods shown as well as the matter 
and makeup of the publication prove 
that they are up to date and follow 
American methods in every way. Jap- 
anese visitors to this country state that 
this department is quoted almost entire 
in the “Inland Printer” of Japan, and 
that its editor’s work is known to every 
Japanese photoengraver. 





Wanted: a Book to Cover the 
Graphic Arts 

“Student Photoengraver” writes: 
“Louis Flader tells us in the March 
Photo-Engravers Bulletin: ‘ The photo- 
engraver is in the habit of receiving 
specific instructions covering his part 
of the work, and feels that when he has 
carried them out his work and his re- 
sponsibility are finished. Figuratively 
speaking, this is correct, but in a larger 
sense a better and clearer understand- 
ing of what takes place before and after 
he is through with his work will enable 
him to serve the public better and in a 
more satisfactory manner. If the photo- 
engraver decides to follow orders only, 
then he should do so explicitly and leave 
the thinking part to his customer. If 
he wants to rise to greater heights and 
serve his customer in a consulting and 
advisory capacity, then he must school 
himself for that position.’ Now I want 
you to name for me a book or books 
that will cover the whole graphic arts; 
I want to learn particularly about the 
printing methods.” 

Answer: That is valuable advice Mr. 
Flader gives photoengravers, and if you 
want to visualize what happens to pho- 
toengravings after leaving your plant 
there is but one step that can be recom- 
mended, and that is the faithful study 
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of THE INLAND PRINTER. Eugene St. 
John’s Pressroom department should 
be read by every photoengraver, as well 
as the general articles. Here you will 
find information about the latest and 
most up-to-date methods that a library 
of graphic arts books would not teach. 





Halftones Without a Camera 

In Paper & Print, London, March, 
1928, a new quarterly, William Gamble 
supplies a most instructive article on 
“ The Development of Halftone and Its 
Recent Applications.” He concludes as 
follows: “ It is difficult to conceive any 
way in which the halftone process can 
be further improved. Every avenue of 
variations seems to have been ex- 
plored, and it must be admitted that 
the best halftone of today leaves little 
to be desired. 

There is one way in which more 
might be done, and it is by reviving a 
very old method of making the half- 
tone from ordinary unscreened nega- 
tives during the process of photoprint- 
ing onto the zinc or copper. The screen 
is introduced between the negative and 
the sensitized metal plate and the dots 
spread according to the amount of light 
passing through the various tones of 
the negative. This would save the cam- 
era exposure where the original nega- 
tive is available, and a much greater 
range of tone values should be obtained 
together with pure highlights. For 
newspaper work it would reduce the 
time for making halftones, as they 
would be made direct from the press 
photographer’s negatives. 


The Gaebel Automatic 
Copying Camera 

The Morning Telegraph, New York, 
has installed a photoengravers’ camera 
that is a marvelous piece of mechanism. 
It is the invention of Arthur H. Gaebel, 
a practical photoengraver and photo- 
mechanical engineer. Among the fea- 
tures of the camera are the great num- 
ber of operations that can be per- 
formed with precision automatically. 
Space permits reference to but a few 
of them. For example: It will focus 
sharply and to proper size, from one- 





sixth reduction to double enlargement, 
any copy in a single operation, besides 
setting the diaphragm to the proper 
aperture. When sliding the plateholder 
into position the ground glass disap- 
pears and the slide is drawn automati- 
cally. Using special mechanism the op- 
erator can make several exposures on 
the same sensitized glass without re- 
moving it from the plate-holder. 

The inventor claims (though this 
writer did not see it done) that this 
camera will make up the flats of line or 
halftone on the sensitized plate, revers- 
ing the images so that the flat after fix- 
ing can go direct to the printing frame 
without any stripping. He says that 
seventeen patents have been applied 
for to cover all the novel features of his 
camera. It is all metal and runs with 
perfect precision on a monorail stand, 
ball bearings being used wherever 
possible. The copy board is of the tilt- 
ing variety and capable of holding a 
book two inches thick or a sheet of tis- 
sue with equal facility. 





Photoengraving Patents 

Richard D. Roberts, Camden, New 
Jersey, writes: “ Why does not THE 
INLAND PRINTER notice photoengrav- 
ing patents? They do that in England; 
why not here? ” 

Answer: The editor of this depart- 
ment makes it a rule to watch United 
States and foreign patents, and when 
judged of interest to readers they are 
referred to here. No patent worth while 
has escaped notice in this department. 
Here are two patents issued the same 
week and by a coincidence both inven- 
tors are named Powers. No. 1,651,906, 
by H. H. Powers, La Grange, Illinois, 
is for a powdering machine, the illus- 
trations of which require four sheets of 
drawings. There are fourteen pages of 
description and forty-nine claims to 
protect the invention. 

The other patent, No. 1,651,966, was 
issued to F. T. Powers, Douglaston, 
New York. It is an attachment to an 
etching machine of the Axel Holm- 
strom class by which the metal plate 
to be etched is lowered into the acid 
tank by a cable running over a pulley 
on top of a post back of the machine, 
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The plate and holder are counterbal- 
anced by a weight. Among the leading 
advantages claimed for the invention 
is that the etcher does not have to bend 
over the open tank to turn or remove 
the plate or raise it for examination. 





Retouching Photographs for 
Reproduction 

Miss S. M. E., New York, writes: 
“T have spent five years studying 
drawing in several art schools and 
took lessons in using the air brush. 
Have been told there is a demand for 
skilled artists in retouching drawings 
for photoengraving. Are there any 
books on this subject? ” 

Answer: This art could not well be 
learned from books any more than any 
other art. It is usually learned in stu- 
dios where such work is done and after 
much practice. The best article on the 
subject will be found in that great book 
“ Achievement,” pages 77, 78. It is by 
E. W. Houser and associates and gives 
in abbreviated form the whole theory 
and practice of photo-retouching for 
photomechanical methods. 

Advertisements in Color 
Worth Framing 

The Art News, New York, celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary with a no- 
table issue dated April 14, 1928. There 
are over two hundred pages, 12% by 
163, inches in size. Of its pages, 114 
are devoted to advertising illustrated 
with reproductions of objects of art. 
Many of the paintings and other illus- 
trations in the advertisements are 
printed in four colors and are worth 
framing. The whole is an exhibit of the 
best there is in photoengraving and 
presswork. It can be seen at the libra- 
ries. The price is $1.50 a copy. 





Collect Photomechanical Prints 

Queries reaching this department 
frequently are something like this: 
“ How was this picture made? What is 
the process called?” which suggests 
that readers of this department neglect 
an opportunity of making a collection 
of prints that may be used for refer- 
ence and which will grow in value with 
years. Louis A. Holman has done this 
by issuing a portfolio of prints to illus- 
trate the different graphic processes, 
intaglio, relief, and planographic. The 
price of these portfolios is $40 each, 
and they are published by C. E. Good- 
speed & Company, Boston. A copy can 
be seen at a public library. 

Photomechanical workers can make 
even more valuable collections for 
themselves by preserving a proof of the 
most characteristic work that passes 
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through their plant and extracting in- 
serts from THE INLAND PRINTER for 
example. On the back of each print or 
on a cover sheet attached write lightly, 
so as not to injure the print, the date, 
what method it represents, and how it 
was produced. These prints can be 
kept loose in a portfolio or tipped into 
a blank book, as Mr. Holman has done. 
The present writer has several such 
portfolios containing thousands of 
prints collected during a half century. 
Many of these possess much historical 
value now. It is expected they will be 
preserved in a museum or public li- 
brary later for the use of students for 
generations to come. 
Etching Gold by Electric Current 
Murray C. Beebe has evidently solved 
the problem of etching gold quickly, 
which has baffled those who have tried 
it. He has assigned to the Wadsworth 
Watch Co., Dayton, Kentucky, patent 
No. 1,655,127, by which he uses a bath 
of potassium cyanid, 2,000 grams; po- 
tassium chlorid, 6,000 grams; potas- 
sium ferrocyanid, 1,000 grams, and 
water, 20,000 grams. An electric cur- 
rent being passed through this bath, 
the part being etched serves as an anode 
during the etching operation. Without 
the electric current there is a tendency, 
he found, for the image to disintegrate. 
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Notes on Offset 


Photoplanography Is the 
Proper Word 


Ben Franklin Club, Louisville, asks: 
“ Should not a new name be coined for 
‘ photolithography ’? Litho carries the 
idea of stone, whereas stone is used 
but seldom now. Please give us sugges- 
tions for some newly coined words to 
express the above mentioned idea.” 





Answer: You are entirely right in 
concluding that “ litho” (stone) is not 
applicable to printing from zinc or 
aluminum, either direct or in the offset 
manner. This question was discussed 
in these pages about twenty years ago. 
In “ The Process Workers’ Glossary,” 
printed by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany in 1913, the two definitions that 
were given are as follows: 


Photolithography — Producing printing im- 
ages on stone by photography. Making litho- 
graphic transfers by photography. 

Photoplanography — Photographing on grained 
metal plates for surface printing (either direct 
or in the offset manner). 


Neither of these words should be 
hyphenated. There are several m2th- 
ods of applying photography to plane 
surfaces for printing purposes. The 
proper terms for them are _ photo- 
lithography and _ photoplanography, 
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defined above. Collotype (in German 
Lichtdruck; French, Phototypie) — 
Known in the United States as “Alber- 
type,” “Artotype,” “‘ Heliotype,” “ Gel- 
atin Printing,” and “Aquatone.” The 
latest planographic method is “ Pan- 
tone,” where photography is applied to 
a chromium-plated, mirror-like print- 
ing surface on which mercury takes 
the place of water as the ink resist. 
Photoplanography therefore is_ the 
word employed to differentiate printing 
from grained metal surfaces, either di- 
rect or by offset, and photolithogra- 
phy, will always apply when photog- 
raphy is used on stone. 





The Anastatic Process 
J. Henry Graham, Montreal, asks: 
“T have a sheet of pictures, evidently 
lithographs, and it says under them: 
‘ Anastatie Process.’ Can you tell me 
what kind of a process that is? ” 
Answer: A printed sheet, with pic- 
ture or type on only one side, was 
floated back down on a solution of water 
acidulated with nitric acid. After the 
paper was wet, and not the ink of the 
picture or type, it was laid face down 
on a clean sheet of polished zine and 
run through a litho press. The acidu- 
lated water etched the zine so it might 
be gummed and, following that, print- 
ed lithographically. 
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The London Daily Mail recently used 
full-page space in the Chicago Tribune 
to announce the printing, on May 12, 
of its ten thousandth issue. The Daily 
Mail is thirty-two years old, having 
started publication in 1896, and it ad- 
vertises a net daily sale of 1,884,738 
copies, a greater daily sale than that 
of any other newspaper in the world. 


+ —— Geo 
Cooperative Advertising 


in Omaha 


A strong advertising campaign is 
being conducted in Omaha for printing 
firms and for companies in related 
lines. The Omaha World Herald is run- 
ning, once a week for a period of thir- 
ty-six weeks, a large advertisement 
portraying the merits of printing and 
emphasizing the importance of print- 
ing and allied lines to the progress of 
Omaha. The advertisement runs the 
entire length of the page, and is six 
columns wide. Fifty-four of the seven- 
ty-three printing firms in Omaha are 
included in the names signed to this 
advertising. Such a codperative effort 
can not help but benefit every printing 
house in Omaha, and this type of ad- 
vertising can be utilized everywhere 
with similar advantages. 
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Why Printed Colors Fade 


N INVISIBLE agency is con- 
A stantly reducing the color value 
of inks, dyes, pigments, stains, 
and practically all substances applied 
to paper, fabrics, wood, or other mate- 
rials, when conditions are right to make 
the reducing or stripping process favor- 
able. This agency, distinguishable only 
by use of unusually strong magnify- 
ing lenses, is technically known as the 
color-deteriorating bacilli which thrive 
in high temperatures as well as in 
cold-storage temperatures, and in sani- 
tary places as well as in the slums. 

Often antiseptics of sufficient de- 
structive power to eliminate the aver- 
age species of the bacteria growths are 
not effective in the case of the minute 
life that flourishes on the acids and 
coloring substances of inks, paints, and 
dyes. Colors which have stood up under 
the light, damp, and acid tests have 
succumbed when attacked by the invis- 
ible colonies of germs. The fungous 
growths exist because they have some- 
thing to keep them up and in the color- 
devastating process that something is 
the ingredient composing the color. 
Then when the coloring compounds are 
exhausted the material on which the 
color was printed is usually attacked 
by the hungry bacteria. 

Curiously enough the bacteria is not 
always easily removed by alkalis or 
acids. The most powerful antiseptic of 
the chlorid-of-zine class, which is usu- 
ally employed when colored materials 
are shipped abroad, is not always suc- 
cessful in checking the development of 
the bacterial growths. Cases have been 
known when shipments in vessel bot- 
toms have mildewed to such extent that 
the consignees have instituted damage 
claims for the harm done. 

Sometimes when colored printing 
matter is packed in boxes the mildew 
is more distinct toward the sides or 
edges than in the center and a corre- 
sponding color failure will be noticed. 
We know of such cases in which claims 
have been put in for damage by water. 
Enclosed air spaces at the ends of 
packages, strings used for tying, and 
knots and crevices produce places where 
the mildew growth can be the most 
luxuriant imaginable. 

Identification of the bacteria is ac- 
complished by observing the filaments’ 
fructification with the aid of a micro- 
scope. We examined some bacteria 
which had gathered in an excess of 
flour paste used by a color printing 
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company in securing descriptive tickets 
to the exterior wrapping of the printed 
matter. In time the bacteria would have 
impregnated the contents of the pack- 
ages, and color deterioration of the 
printed matter would have followed. 
We had a common type of analyzing 
magnifier at hand, but it is best to take 
such specimens to a professional bac- 
teriological department for analysis. A 
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Microscopical views of the color deteriorat™ 
ing bacilli in its four stages of life 


common form of analyzing microscope, 
however, can be bought for about $20, 
with rack and pinion adjustments, 
jointed arm to carry the lenses, a sub- 
stantial stage, and concave mirror. 

If the action of bacteria on color is 
watched it will be seen that they pro- 
duce a gradual disintegration of the 
elements that form the color. There will 
be a series of alterations in the shades, 
from simply yellowing-up to darken- 
ing, before absolute disappearance of 
the color takes place. In fact, the en- 
tire color seldom goes, except in spots 
where the bacteria have worked the 
hardest; these spots are called rust 
spots or stains, for, with the removal 


of the original color, the color of the 
paper remains. The paper may have 
been a pure white at one time, but the 
tissue has absorbed sufficient coloring 
matter to leave it anything but snow- 
white when the printed color is gone. 

The result is similar to that which 
would be obtained if sulphuric acid 
were dropped upon brightly colored 
prints. Wherever the acid touched the 
color would go and the paper itself 
would be discolored, or if the acid 
were strong enough it would eat into 
the paper. Now take a small portion of 
a color print affected by bacterial ac- 
tion, place it on a glass, and examine 
it the same as perspiration is exam- 
ined. By adding a drop of water to the 
part under observation, spindle-shaped 
cells will be seen floating about in such 
number that the entire visible field will 
be covered with squirming and twisting 
life. These deadly bacteria are inti- 
mately connected with the various 
fungi that are collectively known as 
mildew, damp, rust, mold, and so on. 

The bacteria may be present in the 
paper before the paper is printed. It 
may develop there even under sanitary 
conditions, although sanitary conditions 
are very helpful in checking the devel- 
opment of the spore. Bacterial action 
on printed colors or any kind of colors 
is so varied and complicated that its 
description and prevention are not easy 
even for experts. Some of the species 
can be corked up in a bottle and the 
bottle boiled for hours, and yet when 
the bottle is uncorked the germs still 
are alive and thriving. 

Scientifically the particles which 
produce fermentation and putrefaction 
in anything are the spores of crypto- 
gamic vegetation. A form of bacterium, 
that causes fermentation in color sub- 
stances and resulting fade, doubles by 
fission (that is, by dividing up) in a 
few hours so that within a brief time 
some millions of the bacteria are feast- 
ing on the carefully applied colors of 
the printer. At first the spore is bulky 
enough to identify if the lenses of the 
microscope possess sufficient enlarging 
powers for this purpose. 

The second stage of existence is 
reached when the bulky organisms 
lengthen preparatory to dividing and 
subdividing. Multiplication in numbers 
of unlimited proportions goes on very 
rapidly during the breaking-up period, 
and then the third stage of existence is 
attained. It is quite apparent that 
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concerted action is employed, for the 
liberated micrococci assemble in an 
orderly form, evidently in preparation 
for an attack on the most convenient 
nourishing substance. In the case of 
the printed article, this would be first 
the color ingredients and then the sub- 
stance on which the color is printed, or 
both the color and the paper might be 
attacked at the same time. 

In some instances the presence of the 
bacteria is accompanied by a sour odor 
which can be recognized. As the bacilli 
come in great numbers quickly, so they 
die, and it is supposed that the sour 
odor comes from the decomposed bodies. 

Carbolic acid, properly diluted, is de- 
structive to germ life, but applications 
of carbolic acid on the delicate colors 
of a print would be more harmful than 
the germs. Pasteur has a way of mak- 
ing the organisms incapable of produc- 
ing spores, but it is not practicable for 
a printing firm to install the necessary 
scientific and chemical apparatus to do 
this. About all that can be done is to 
comply with sanitary rules as much as 
possible and take a chance of the bac- 
teria not establishing a colony in the 
colors of the printed matter before it 
is delivered to the customer. 

If the job is poster work for outside 
exposure the sun will eliminate all pos- 
sibility of germ life. If it is ordinary 
printing for indoor use, and is stored 
for months in a damp basement before 
using, the printer should not be blamed 
if the invisible bacterial organisms 
have diminished the color values of the 
design by feeding on the ingredients 
of which the colors were compounded. 
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Caring for Mats. 


gash newspaper invariably 
has numerous mats.— and plenty 
of difficulty in locating them. “ Could 


I get some sort of an _ illustration 
showing a woman using a mixing 
bowl? ” a customer inquires. The editor 
immediately begins to ransack his 
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brain on just where such a mat. might 
be, and sometimes the ransacking is 
not at all successful. It may even go so 
far as to cost him business. 

A. F. Dynes of the Alamosa Journal 
has worked out an effective system in 
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connection with the advertising end of 
the business. 

“First,” he says, “ I nailed two nar- 
row shelves the length of our dividing 
rail; however, they would have done as 
well on the wall. Next we hammered 
two rails above these shelves so that 
long envelopes standing upright on the 
narrow shelves would not fall off. 

“ Then I marked on the face of ma- 
nila envelopes the names of businesses, 
such as ‘ Electric,’ ‘ Grocery,’ ‘ Flower,’ 
‘Hardware, and so on. These were 
roomy 8% by 12 envelopes, and into 
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them went the mats. that would be 
used in the business. 

“ For instance, under ‘ Auction’ was 
the mat. of a horse, stallion, hog, and 
cow; under ‘ Drug Store,’ toilet sets, 
an electric curler, hot-water bottle, 
and candy mats. 

“ We have found this saves us end- 
less time, and a customer with vague 
and somewhat undecided views on a 
display ad. is more often convinced if 
shown the right mat. immediately than 
if a lengthy search is necessary for the 
purpose of finding the mat.” 
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When Advertising Men “Sell” Advertising Men 


HE AVERAGE calendar is a most 

conventional thing, doing the same 
old thing in the same old way. The 
best calendar may be pleasing to look 
upon, perhaps actually beautiful; but 
when you have said this you have said 
all. As for novel ideas and layouts — 
well, it took the Advertising Club of 
Portland, Oregon, to bring out a cal- 
endar which stands alone in original- 
ity and effectiveness. 

This organization had arranged a 
series of fifteen weekly luncheon meet- 
ings, to be addressed by leaders in ad- 
vertising and related fields. Programs 
were of the very finest; but would 
the members remember the dates of 
meetings and then give the gatherings 
the support they deserved? Like mem- 
bers of any other organization, they 
might or they might not; and the pro- 
gram committee did not intend to 
leave it to chance or the weather. The 
calendar shown herewith was the final 
means developed to guarantee a large 
and consistent attendance. 

The calendar was intended to catch 
the attention of the advertising man — 
and it does. The somewhat modernis- 
tic design is printed in red, light blue, 
and black on buff stock, the buff pro- 
viding the fourth color. The calendar 
was to be saved; therefore cover stock 
is used, and a line of copy calls atten- 
tion to the hole for hanging. As for the 
main heading, “Inside Advertising 
Dope, in Fifteen Instalments,” it is 
sufficiently unique to coax the reader 
to the smaller type, which tells in 
short, forceful sentences of the series 
of programs to be presented. 

The outstanding feature is the buff- 
colored pad, carrying the red-and- 
black title, “ Red Letter Days for Ad- 
vertisers and Advertising Men.” Each 
page contains the date, day, and place 
of one meeting, in red, and gives the 
speaker’s name and his subject. With 
the pages torn off as the meetings oc- 
cur, the date and facts of the forth- 
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An idea! Remove the first sheet from the 

pad and the next one gives the date of the 

next meeting, name of speaker, facts about 
him and the subject of his address 


coming meeting are a daily reminder 
which only the dullest of men could 
forget or ignore. The Advertising Club 
of Portland has put its finger on a 
practical solution of that old question, 
“ How can we get the members to at- 
tend?” and has created an impressive 
example of how advertising men “sell” 
advertising men. 

A thousand copies of this carefully 
planned and executed calendar were 
produced for the club without cost by 
eight local firms, and the final pages 
of the pad give credit to the companies 
which furnished respectively the cover 
and paper stock, envelopes, artwork, 
zine etchings, composition and print- 
ing, copy and layout, and addressing 
and mailing for the project. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, carrier systems, subscription plans, etc., are 
urged to write Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter. 


By G. L. CASWELL 
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New Ideas for Special Editions 

Publishers of daily newspapers are 
always interested in every idea and 
excuse for special pages and extra 
sections that carry advertising and 
increase volume; naturally, if they 
wish to keep up with the procession. 

We have lately been presented with 
copies of two different dailies that 
made special “‘ Pioneer Editions ” with 
huge success. One of them ran thirty- 
six pages and the other one twenty- 
four pages, each with a big volume of 
advertising that attracted attention. 

The idea of the Pioneer Edition is 
just what its name implies. It is a val- 
uable historical enterprise, and one 
that is of real value to any city or 
community. In it are gathered all the 
facts and incidents of the pioneer days 
and life of the city, with cuts and fea- 
ture stuff that make every page alive 
and interesting. Of course, business 
firms, proud of their history and prog- 
ress, take pages to tell the public 
about themselves and their growth. 

In looking over one of these editions 
a publisher in a neighboring city just 
devoured the many pages with his 
eyes, called his advertising staff, and 
said: “ Boys, it can be done. This 
proves it. Our city has the pioneer in- 
terest as well as any other and the 
features are here to make a real his- 
torical edition. Let’s hop to it.” And 
the result was another twenty-four- 
page pioneer section. 

More recently we have had a copy of 
the Illinois State Journal, published 
at Springfield, the state capital, with 
a twenty-two-page “ Sight-seeing Tour 
of Springfield.” 

The sight-seeing tour idea is carried 
out in the illustrations and cuts used 
on each page —a man with a mega- 
phone in one or two corners of the 
page, with a sight-seeing bus on the 
front page. Next come the “ spieler’s ” 
announcements. The state capitol, the 
Lincoln home, and various attractive 
public places and things are alternated 
with whole pages devoted to some of 
the bigger businesses of the city. Type 
used is 10-point without any display, 
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for most part, but with plenty of white 
space around the cuts to make them 
stand out. The “spieler” announces 
the special features of each business 
thus presented and carried out the idea 
of the sight-seeing tour. 

It is the first publication of the kind 
we have ever seen, and the idea has its 
possibilities in any city. 


N. E. A.’s Forty-third Session 

By the time this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER gets to its readers the forty- 
third annual convention and the tour 
of the National Editorial Association 
will be well under way. 

This year’s convention is held in the 
city of Memphis, Tennessee, May 28 to 
30. Then the annual tour will begin, 
taking in many points of interest in 
the farming, dairying, mineral, and 
industrial sections of the state, and the 
scenic attractions of the east Tennes- 
see mountains. Short trips will be 
made into Arkansas, just across the 
Mississippi, and over into Alabama 
and Georgia to visit historical spots. 
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The Chicago “ Tribune” is a big advertiser, 
direct by mail and in other publications as well 
as in its own pages. The paper opposed the gov- 
ernor for renomination and in this advertise- 
ment capitalizes his defeat, specifically to em- 
phasize its influence — reader interest. People 
admire the “ Tribune ”’— or hate it — intensely. 
It is never just endured by any one. 


Candidates and Paid Space 


The political campaign now at hand 
has brought out many observations 
with regard to the relations of news- 
papers and candidates. Most newspa- 
pers have found by sad experience that 
partisan politics has not paid very 
well in dollars and cents nor in pres- 
tige. Neither have candidates paid 
very well. In many instances formal 
announcements of the candidates have 
never been paid for, while in promises 
and favors the newspaper is usually 
forgotten after election. 

How shall we treat candidates who 
wish to announce through the newspa- 
per? One publisher offers a pretty fair 
solution, we think; a solution that cer- 
tainly can not be complained of by the 
candidate. That is, when a candidate 
contracts for a certain amount of 
space in which to present his formal 
announcement he is given an equal 
amount of free space in which to pre- 
sent details of his candidacy and plat- 
form. If the candidate does not use 
any space for formal announcement in 
a newspaper he is possibly not inter- 
ested in presenting anything to that 
newspaper’s readers. The whole propo- 
sition is thereby even. 

Other publishers who charge their 
best friends and favorite candidates 
the usual fee for the formal announce- 
ments go much farther and promote 
such candidates editorially and with 
personal work without regard to pay. 
And yet we have heard candidates bit- 
terly complain that certain newspa- 
pers charged them more than others 
for such announcements. 

There is no set, hard and fast rule. 
There is no standard and fixed rate for 
any kind of advertising in different 
newspapers or magazines. Their pro- 
duction costs, their fields, and their 
policies differ. And so do their polit- 
ical influence and political activities. 
To say that one newspaper with ten 
thousand circulation should charge the 
same price for its space as another 
newspaper with half that circulation 
is absurd. And to say that a smaller 
newspaper shall charge a lesser price 
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for its space than the larger one may 
be also wrong, depending on its key 
position in the political district. 

There is one thing along this line 
that this writer especially notices to 
be wrong among newspaper publish- 
ers, and that is the disposition on the 
part of some to charge double the price 
for political advertising that they do 
for ordinary business advertising. 

Here is where the candidates have a 
right to kick, and they do kick — espe- 
cially if the candidate happens to be 
a business man who has purchased ad- 
vertising space for years and knows 
what he paid for it. In such cases the 
newspapers generally suffer the first 
time the politician’s aid is needed after 
he is elected and gets into office. 


Field Managers Meet First 

Of considerable interest and impor- 
tance in connection with the annual 
meeting of the N. E. A. is the sixth 
annual conference of the National As- 
sociation of State Press Field Man- 
agers, which meets May 23 to 27. This 
new development in state press affairs 
has taken its place as a vital force and 
factor in all press association activi- 
ties, with some seventeen states now 
operating under the paid field man- 
ager plan. Edwin A. Bemis, of Colo- 
rado, is president of the association, 
and has served in that capacity now 
for four years or more. He announces 
a program to take up five days of con- 
structive discussion and analysis. 

Interspersed with the more formal 
subjects are always lively reminis- 
cences of the field managers in their 
districts, their own experiences with 
the subjects presented, and much of 
the detail of field manager work out 
in their own fields. 

Few if any newspaper associations 
carry such vital and far-reaching in- 
fluence as this meeting of state press 
field managers, for they are the boys 
behind the guns and out in the front 
lines. They meet all the problems as 
well as the little personal quarrels and 
complaints of the publishers. They re- 
ceive the warnings of danger, and hear 
the approach of good news first of all. 
They watch at the halls of legislative 
bodies and mark the disposition of 
public bodies toward the newspapers 
generally. They are the confidential 
agents and advisers of hundreds of 
publishers in their states. 

The presidents of state press asso- 
ciations have been invited to “tune 
in” on some of the sessions at this 
Memphis meeting and give their obser- 
vations and suggestions as well. For 
the first time a considerable number 
of such state presidents were in atten- 
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dance and heard the field managers 
thresh out the most intimate problems 
the local publishers have to face. 


“><a Geoa—$1- 
Observations in the Field 


Local newspaper publishers all over 
the country who have been holding out 
against the plan of allowing a big New 
York organization to claim represen- 
tation for the country press generally 
in advertising campaigns were consid- 
erably agitated recently when a report 
came out from H. Z. Mitchell, of Be- 
midji, Minnesota, endorsing this New 
York organization. We have heard in 
some quarters some rather serious 
comments regarding this matter. The 
independence of local newspapers in 
the matter of national advertising is 
the point at issue — not the report of 
Mr. Mitchell. The latter has not dealt 
fully with the attitude of advertising 
agencies with reference to such repre- 
sentation, nor with the effect of such 
a powerful organization on territorial 
selection and media. 

A local publisher suggests that when 
a newspaper gets a national advertis- 
ing contract and starts the campaign, 
the publisher should see his business 
men who are interested in it and find 
out what they may think of it. Call 
their attention to the lines advertised 
and suggest a local hook-up with it. 
Space used right below or on the same 
page as national copy can get the ben- 
efit of the entire spread, with the local 
dealer paying but a part of the cost. 
Later the manufacturer or wholesaler 
should be informed of the interest his 
local dealers have taken in the cam- 
paign. The exact facts as to sales and 
effect of the advertising might be 
given on figures secured direct from 
the local dealer. This much accom- 
plished and the local publisher has at 
once “sold” his medium to both the 
advertiser and the local business man. 
There is no limit to the possibilities of 
this line of advertising development. 

In a good many cases we find that 
local high-school annuals — those ex- 
pensive and bothersome publications 
developed by ambitious school boys 
and girls who wish to quit school with 
their name and fame established — 
are being often produced as special 
sections of their local newspapers. 
Nothing is more sane and sure than 
this as a profitable stunt, both for the 
students and the newspaper. The high 
school furnishes the cuts, prepares 
the school copy and outlines the whole 
proposition. Then the students go out 
after advertising at the newspaper 
rates and are given a percentage for 
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what they get, with a minimum num- 
ber of pages to be assigned to them, 
of course. It might be best for the pub- 
lication force to help write and ar- 
range the advertising, however, to 
give it the best effect, position, and 
appearance. Extra copies of the paper 
may be printed in the contract so that 
the students interested and many 
others may contribute to the profit of 
the newspaper. It is too late to handle 
any commencements in this way this 
year. But be sure to book the idea for 
next year. It works beautifully. 


Chain stores of various kinds are 
now using local newspaper space to a 
greater degree than some of the strict- 
ly local stores. The J. C. Penney Com- 
pany never skips a week in iocal pa- 
pers, and its national advertising bill 
will run into millions. Unlike a cer- 
tain cheap goods store group that 
always located next door to or near a 
store which ran much advertising, 
modern chain stores do not depend on 
such petty ideas to secure trade in the 
towns where they are located. Rather, 
they help in every way to attract peo- 
ple to the towns they are in, and then 
make doubly sure by local advertising 
that they get their share of the money 
spent by the customers who come to 
town. Chain stores are not entirely a 
menace to local business. 


Nebraska, New York, Iowa, and 
several other state press associations 
are lining things up for a local bureau 
of circulation audits. When the plans 
are fully developed we shall take 
pains to present some of the forms of 
such audits as examples for other 
states. Later, we will comment on the 
results. We predict in advance some 
interesting developments — and possi- 
bly a collapse of any general scheme 
for such circulation audits. 


Never will there be any effective 
curb on fraudulent or padded circula- 
tions of farm, daily, and local newspa- 
pers until the postal department is 
compelled to require that all newspa- 
pers or periodicals sent through the 
mails at second-class postage rates 
shall be paid for in advance by the 
subscriber to an amount of at least 50 
per cent of the regularly advertised 
subscription price. Why not set about 
to get such a ruling? 


The National Editorial Association 
legislative committee has at last been 
able seriously to threaten the colored 
gentleman in the woodpile of govern- 
ment envelope printing graft. Some of 
the senators have begun to take notice, 
and an investigation of envelope print- 
ing contracts and profits will result. 
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Review ot N ewspapers and Advertisements 


Sheboygan Press, Sheboygan, Wisconsin.— 
Your ‘“‘ Who’s Who in Sheboygan ”’ issue is the 
most unusual special we have seen. In spaces of 
varying size local business men are most effec- 
tively pictured, their faces from halftones and 
bodies from zines of pen and ink drawings. As 
our reproduction shows, something representa- 
tive of the line of business in which 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


in larger type. With the exception of the first 
page of the special section, the first page of the 
news section is the best feature. Makeup is in- 
teresting and headings, which are not only good 
but of sufficient variety, are well distributed. 
The Enterprise, Lancaster, New York.—We 
are reproducing the first page of your fiftieth 


head in the center and make a pleasing appear- 
ance. Spacing between words of heads, however, 
is very bad. In one there are just two words in 
each of the two lines and in order to make these 
lines full length, more than half an inch of 
space appears between words, which is alto- 
gether out of reason. Styles in heads which re- 

quire full lines are unsatisfactory, at 





the man is interested appears in 
connection with the drawing. The 
idea is unusual and you have put it 
over in a big way. Much of its value 
would be lost if the cuts were not 
well printed, but even the halftone 
parts are clean and sharp, and only 
news-stock is used. 

Waukegan Daily News, Wauke- 
gan, Illinois.— In size and volume of 
publicity, your special house-warming 
number, which is subtitled ‘“‘ Progress, 
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least troublesome. Spacing is a seri- 
ous problem. The drop line style in 
which lines are not full column width 
(the first flush to the left and the 
second flush to the right) is much 
more satisfactory. Variations in the 
length of lines do not necessitate ex- 
traordinary word spacing. When 
there are three lines in such decks, 
of course, the second is centered. 
Although too much ink is carried 








Development, Prosperity,” is a real 
achievement. The first page of the 
feature section, a full-page halftone 
showing the new building, with the 
title hand-lettered above the picture, 
is unusually effective. We regret that 
smoother stock was not used, espe- 
cially for this section, for the print- 
ing is weak and the cut does not 
show to best advantage. Although 
there is apparently enough ink, the 





heavier type is white-specked. The 

page on which portraits of the forty- 

two employes of the News appear in 

one group is effective and is valuable 

in making these people known and 

impressing readers with the size of your staff. 
The page group of industria! enterprises is also 
quite effective. Advertisements, as a rule, are of 
average grade. Some are weakened as a result 
of the borders, particularly those having pro- 
nounced units, such as are used on the C. W. 
Webster and W. E. Green ads., each unit of 
which becomes a force of attraction. Others are 
too light in tone for the exceptionally bold types 
you use. White space is seldom used to best ad- 
vantage. In spite of the wide gaps of white 
space above the signature, which are awkward 
because of their location, the top of the Coép- 
erative Trading Company advertisement is 
crowded. Except for the bad handling of white 
space the text below the cut could have been set 
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LANCASTER- THE TOWN OF OPPORTUNITIES 





Impressive first page of special edition of Lan- 
caster (N. Y.) “‘ Enterprise.”? The entire issue 
was printed in brown ink on better than 
average paper. 
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How reader publicity for local business men was 
handled in a special eight-page section of the 
Royersford (Pa.) ‘‘Weekly Advertiser” is shown 
at the top. The Sheboygan (Wis.) “ Press” for 
April 28 had a number of pages filled with pan- 
els like the one directly above, usually six to the 
page. The front page of this unique and effective 
edition is reproduced at the right. 


anniversary edition; it is a dandy. The entire 
paper is printed in a deep red-brown, and while 
we would prefer to see it in a deeper brown or 
black, the color is not so red or light as to be 
seriously objectionable. The cuts look good in 
this color. The advertisements are unusually 
well handled; in fact, typography and makeup 
are much above average. We do not like the 
diamond-shaped unit border or the egg and dart 
in connection with the display types you have. 
The latter is more suitable for job work in 
light-face type like Caslon. Plain straight rules, 
toned to agree with the average strength of the 
type used, make the very best borders. 

Pampa Times, Pampa, Texas.— Despite the 
inconsistency of Cooper Black, used for the 
masthead, with the condensed light-face type of 
the important news headings, your first page is 
good. It would be improved, however, if more 
of the large size single-column heads were in 
the now rather barren lower part of the page. 
Careful arrangement compensates somewhat for 
the fault of the heads being bunched under the 
masthead. Boxed items at the top of the third 
and fifth columns separate the two-column heads 
at the sides of the page from the single-column 


and there is too little impression as 
a rule, offset being evident, press- 
work rates good. Advertisements are 
satisfactorily arranged. In many of 
them, though, rule borders are too 
weak in relation to the size and tone 
of the type; in one or two cases, 
where six-point face rules are used, 
the borders are equally too strong. 
Combinations of regular and con- 
densed types are, of course, unpleas- 
ing. Whiting out is unsatisfactory on 
the Murfee advertisement; the text 
should have been set in larger type 
or narrower measure so more verti- 
cal space would be occupied, in which 
case a more uniform distribution 
would result. There is so much space between 
sections the advertisement lacks unity. We can 
not see why the ads. could not have been pyra- 
mided on the last as well as on the other pages. 
The professional cards, which look more like 
text than display, should be placed just above 
the groups of ads. to the left side of the page 
and under the reading matter. 

Weekly Advertiser, Royersford, Pennsylvania. 
—While not attractive, we consider your thirty- 
eighth anniversary a commendable effort, par- 
ticularly as respects the volume of pay matter, 
much of which is in the form of reading items 
handled in an unusual way, as our reproduc- 
tion shows. All these items are contained in one 
eight-page section, in which there is no other 
matter. Display advertising appears in the reg- 
ular news edition, the first page of which is fea- 
tured by halftones of the first building in which 
the Advertiser was published and the present 
home. The lettering of the masthead is unpleas- 
ing, but the page fails to score more especially 
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No chance of overlooking this issue of the She- 
boygan (Wis.) “ Press,’’ on the news-stand 
or anywhere. 
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because the two cuts are of such widely differ- 
ent sizes. Type and cuts should be arranged so 
the page design would conform with the shape 
of the page itself. While a border would help, 
the faulty distribution of white space would not 
be entirely corrected by the addition of one. 
Display ads. are at least satisfactory in display 
and layout, although most of them are crowded. 
A variety of borders in connection with the 
crowding within the ads., and the fact that the 
pages are overloaded with them, create an un- 
inviting appearance. The advertisements on 
pages two and three ought to have had borders 
by all means. 

Brookings Register, Brookings, South Dakota. 
—We are reproducing the special first page of 
your “ American Legion Edition.” It is unusu- 
ally effective; in fact, in all respects, including 
the character and amount of news, typogra- 
phy, makeup, and presswork, your paper is one 
of the finest we have ever seen published in a 
city of the size. Halftones are exceptionally well 
printed on ordinary news-stock, yet the screen 
is not an especially coarse one. Some publishers 
complain they can not sell advertising and main- 
tain the pyramid makeup, but your ads. are 
consistently placed according to the pyramid in 
all the thirty-two pages. Can the system or 
those who complain be wrong? 

Archbold Buckeye, Archbold, Ohio.— As a re- 
sult of the use of the Cloister Bold for headings, 
the appearance of your first page is handsome. 
It is clean and inviting, yet the heads are strong 
enough. While the face is not condensed, the 
fact that it is used in upper and lower case 
means it will take up no more space than the 
caps. of extra condensed. Presswork is excel- 
lent, and as the ads. are usually pyramided, the 
paper rates high. Advertisements are simply 
arranged and displayed. Only a few points are 
emphasized, as is proper, and these are brought 
out effectively, but appearance is weakened be- 
cause borders are often inharmonious; as, for 
instance, the one on the Stotzer space, which is 
too light. An additional fault is that condensed 
and extended types are sometimes found in the 
same display. Where the ads. are not pyra- 
mided, the text is well grouped and invariably 
in the upper left-hand corner, which is the most 
important consideration. 
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Newspaper headings in condensed gothic will soon be the exception. 
Here, an Ohio convert to the roman style. 
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I N TAKING over the responsibility of pub- 

lishing this issue of the Brookings Kegister 
“the American Legion's primary object is to 
bring before the people of Brookings 
County the past history, aims and plans 
for the future of this large organization. The Legion 
has long felt that the principles set forth in the pream- 
bleof the American Legion Constitution were not clearly 
understood by those outside of our ranks. We hope, by 
this issue, to bring as concisely as possible some idea of 
what the legion has done and 1s doing to foster a true 
American Spirit and to “carry on” even as we learned 
to do during the great World War. 

We hope also, by this issue, to encourage World 
War Veterans to not only become a part and parcel of 
this great organization; but to take an active part in its 
problems and achievements; to be proudof its principles 
and subscribe to its precepts; to tell why Brookings 
County Posts have a right to exist, and show why every 
Ex-serviceMan should “fall in,” “come to attention,” and 
take his rightful position in our ranks 
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Wooprow WILSON HIGH ScHooL, Long Beach, 
California. — The Wilson Loud Speaker is a 
handsome paper. We would prefer, however, to 
see slightly heavier type used for the heads 
than the Cloister. While the effect is beautiful, 
the headings do not stand out as they should. 
The face is excellent in the advertisements, and 
the paper as a whole has a clean-cut, dignified, 
and artistic appearance. Presswork is good, al- 
though more impression and, in that event, pos- 
sibly slightly less ink would improve it. Issues 
sent us are full of interesting and very ably 
written news matter. 

STEPHENS HIGH ScHOOL, Rumford, Maine.— 
It is not surprising to learn that the Stephens 
Broadcast is considered the best high-school 
paper in the state; certainly it is mighty fine, 
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Suggested layout, rules indicating text, by the 
Warwick Typographers, St. Louis. 





Impressive special first page of one of the most progressive and ably 
“local”? newspapers in America. 


particularly from the standpoint of editorial 
content and presswork. Partly because set in 
Cheltenham Bold caps., also because lines are 
crowded, the two-column headings are too solid. 
There is also too little space around dashes. 
Crowding is not so pronounced in the single- 
column heads, but another fault is evident. The 
lines of the main deck are often too short, as, 
for instance, in ‘‘ Letter Men Win Honor,” and 
the one at the top of the center column. Lines 
of drop-line heads should be about four-fifths 
as long as the column is wide. In the headings 
mentioned, the start of the second line barely 
reaches the end of the first line. In the third 
line of the second deck in the heading not 
quoted, the single word, “‘ Society,’’ is quite too 
short. You should select as a model a heading 
where the lines of the main deck are the proper 
length, as stated, and in which the subdeck 
forms a regular, pleasing pyramid, and in the 
future write your copy so the lines will con- 
form as to number of letters to the line. The 
editorial page is a beauty. In order to keep it 
clean, however, you ran too many ads. on the 
third and fourth pages. It is like a house in 
which one room is in order and the others dis- 
ordered. There should be cut-off rules between 
all advertisements. 

Crittenden Press, Marion, Kentucky.—Your 
May 11 first page is attractive. Good headlines 
in sufficient variety are well placed. Presswork 
is excellent, which helps considerably. We are 
delighted to find the advertisements, which are 
unusually well arranged and displayed, pyra- 
mided. White space is usually distributed to 
good effect. While the variety of borders used 
is perhaps an aid to individual advertisements, 
it is detrimental to the appearance of the page 
as a whole. Quite frequently, too, light-toned 
decorative borders like the egg and dart are too 
weak in relation to the type. This is particu- 
larly true of the Yandell advertisement, which 
is not well whited out. There is very little white 
space between type and border, yet considerable 
between the cuts and the border, also between 
sections of the type matter. Although panel- 
ing the head undoubtedly makes it stand out 
stronger, it doesn’t look good; moreover, the 
type is large and bold enough to stand out with- 
out this additional emphasis. 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION 


By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists, and users are solicited with the object of the 
widest possible dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 
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To Test Pot Mouthpiece Lockup 


Please give detailed steps for testing the lock- 
up between the pot mouthpiece and mold. I am 
having back-squirts and want to find out, if 
possible, why they occur. I have seen tests made, 
but I have not attempted to do the work myself. 


To test the lockup between pot and 
mold, take the mold out of disk, detach 
mold cap and liners, put back the mold 
body, and fasten it with the two end 
screws. Apply a thin, even coat of blue 
or red ink to the back of the mold and 
connect the mold slide. Allow the cams 
to make one revolution. Open the vise 
and draw the disk forward. An exami- 
nation of the pot mouthpiece will show 
the state of lockup between pot and 
mold. If the lockup lacks uniformity 
you may correct the trouble by using 
the adjusting screws found on the pot 
legs. Before any change of position of 
the pot leg screws is made you should 
examine the position of the pot lever 
in relation to the adjacent cam. 

This examination may be made to 
the best advantage by stopping the 
cams when the lockup to cast is com- 
plete, and observing how close the pot 
lever is to the nearby cams. If it shows 
contact with any of these cams, that 
may be the cause of the imperfect 
lockup between the pot mouthpiece and 
the mold. Allow the cams to come to 
normal position before making the 
change of position of the pot lever. If 
you find that the three washers on the 
pot lever shaft are divided as to posi- 
tion, thin and medium on one side, and 
the thick one on the other, you may 
find it necessary to place them all on 
one side to get the clearance desired 
between the cam and the pot lever. 

The actual shifting operation of the 
washers is not easily done while the 
pot is hot, and very often this is just 
the time it is necessary to make the 
change. To make the work a trifle 
easier, open the vise and draw for- 
ward on the mold disk. Pull forward 
on the metal pot with the right hand, 
and with the left draw out on the bal- 
ancing spring found beneath the pot 
lever. Next, again draw forward on 
the pot, and when the pot roll is free 
from the cam surface insert a suffi- 








cient number of slugs between the pot 
lever shaft lug and the pump lever roll 
to hold the pot forward and to keep 
the pot lever roll clear of its cam. 

While the pot is in this position un- 
loosen the shaft set screw, insert a rod 
in the hole in the pot lever shaft, and 
give the rod a forward and backward 
motion while drawing outward on the 
shaft. This will permit the withdrawal 
of the washers, and they may then be 
applied to the proper side of the pot 
lever to prevent it having contact with 
any of the cams referred to. If you 
desire, you may leave out all the wash- 
ers and push the shaft back into place; 
then continue making the test of the 
lockup. The washers may be applied 
when the adjustment of the pot legs is 
finished. It sometimes occurs that the 
next test made after removing the 
washers shows a different contact im- 
pression than the one where the wash- 
ers were in position. If this is found 
to be the case, repeat the tests with 
ink on the back of the mold and shift 
the leg or legs, as the case may re- 
quire, until the ink test on the pot 
mouthpiece shows uniform contact. 

There are several minor points to be 
remembered in the matter of shifting 
the pot legs: The movement of the left 
pot leg forward or backward should 
only be done with the set screw in the 
left pot leg loose. Also, remember that 
if you desire to move the left pot leg 
forward, it can only be done by loosen- 
ing the back screw and turning in on 
the front screw, reversing the order 
of operation, of course, if the leg is to 
be moved backward. As the screw 
thread is comparatively coarse, it may 
require only a quarter or a half turn 
of the screw to give the desired move- 
ment of the pot mouthpiece. Keep also 
in mind that the coating of ink on the 
back of the mold body should extend 
the full length of the mold, and this 
coating of ink should not be exces- 
sively heavy. Have the pot mouth- 
piece polished brightly so that the con- 
tact of the ink will show. Be certain 
that no metal is attached to the back 
of the mold before applying the ink. 














When the test is complete and a 
fairly uniform contact between the pot 
mouthpiece and the mold is secured, as 
evidenced by the transfer of ink to the 
polished surface of the pot mouth- 
piece, each screw should be secured in 
its position by its lock nut, then the 
liners and the mold cap should be ap- 
plied to the mold and another lockup 
test made to verify the condition of 
the lockup with the mold cap attached. 

You may not have given the matter 
any thought, but it sometimes happens 
that a perfect lockup is secured be- 
tween the mold body and the mouth- 
piece, but when the test is made with 
the mold cap attached it no longer ap- 
pears the same as before. This condi- 
tion is brought about by a deflected 
mold cap guide. If the left guide is de- 
flected back a very trifling amount it 
will cause the mold cap to have a 
strong contact with the pot mouth- 
piece, and in some instances will pro- 
duce a defective lockup and may cause 
back-squirts such as you have de- 
scribed. Besides this trouble, you will 
have high slugs. If there is an indica- 
tion of bent mold cap guides, which 
may be detected by using a machin- 
ist’s straight edge, it may require the 
services of a machinist to correct, or 
the mold may be sent to the nearest 
linotype agency for replacement of 
guides or straightening. 





Second Elevator Starting 
Spring Broken 


A letter from a publisher calls attention to 
the neglect of his operator to replace a broken 
second elevator starting spring. When his atten- 
tion was called to its condition, he stated that 
it was not needed, that the machine was just as 
well off without it. The publisher asks if this 
condition is common. 


Since the starting spring has a spe- 
cific function to perform in relation 
to the second elevator, there is no ar- 
gument that can be offered regarding 
its elimination. The engineers who 
pass on construction details naturally 
know what should be applied on ma- 
chines. The average operator-machin- 
ist takes things as they are, but gen- 
erally does not study the underlying 
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principles which govern the functions 
of operating parts; hence, if a part 
breaks, or gets out of order, and no 
immediate bad effect is noted, the con- 
clusion is registered that that offend- 
ing part has little value. 

A very good example, which may 
illustrate the point, occurred a short 
time ago. An operator failed to re- 
place a damaged knife wiper, and nat- 
urally the slugs came to the bank 
with numerous tiny particles of metal 
attached. The galley boy pulled proofs 
and noted that the roller picked up in- 
numerable small bits of metal. The 
proofreader likewise observed on the 
proofs that there were characters 
partly covered with impressions of the 
bits of metal, and promptly marked 
them (as proofreaders always do). 
The operator therefore had many more 
corrections than ordinarily, and at 
last he woke up. A new brass wiper 
was attached to the wiper bar, and 
everything again was running nor- 
mally. The answer is obvious. 

Long ago we quit arguing with ma- 
chinists and operators who neglect the 
proper care of their equipment and 
who attempt an alibi for their ineffi- 
ciency or carelessness. 


Slugs Cast From Hair-Line Rule 
Slides Show Broken Face 

An operator sends a number of slugs cast 
from hair-line rule slides. The face shows numer- 
ous breaks, although body of slugs is solid. 

We suggest that you increase the 
heat of the mouthpiece and also see 
that the cross vents of the mouthpiece 
are open so that a sprue of approxi- 
mately one-half inch is secured. Should 
this not give the desired effect, in- 
crease the stress of the pump lever 
spring by moving the upper end for- 
ward to the first notch on the lever. 
Further stress may be given by dis- 
connecting the spring and lowering the 
spring hook to which the bottom of 
the spring is attached. 

We presume, of course, that the 
metal is heated to approximately 550 
degrees, and that it is toned properly. 
As you know, the hair-line faces are 
the hardest to secure sharp, as the 
heat, pressure, and condition of metal 
must be precise to make them right. 

Spacebands Swing Freely When 

Transfer Is Made 


On one of the two machines in my care the 
spacebands swing very freely at the lower end 
when the transfer takes place. Occasionally, on 
one of the bands, the back ear will slip off the 
rail and will cause all bands to the left of that 
one to remain in the channel and not be taken 
to the box by the spaceband lever. Can you sug- 
gest a remedy? 


You may prevent the swinging of 
the lower end of the spacebands by 
applying a friction spring beneath the 
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quad tumbling bar. Do not have the 
outward curved surface extend too far 
into the path of the spacebands, as this 
may cause them to twist. A bare con- 
tact usually is sufficient to prevent the 
trouble you describe. For some time 
past the intermediate channel space- 
band rail has been elevated a trifle and 
the spacebands where they are astride 
of this rail have contact in the slot. 
Friction at this point serves to prevent 
the swinging of the spacebands. 


Slugs Are Thicker at Top 
Than Bottom 


What could cause slugs on my machine to 
trim narrower at the bottom than at the face? 
I have had considerable trouble lately in this re- 
spect. Thank you for your help in the past. 


We regret that you did not send 
several slugs for examination. Will 
suggest that you put in liners for a 
30-em slug, and cast a full 30-em line 
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with caps. When you secure a slug 
draw your finger nail toward the face 
of the slug on the smooth side. To be 
correct there should be no overhang of 
the face over the smooth side of the 
slug. If this condition is present on 
the slug, the fault is in the setting of 
the left-hand knife. Your operator 
should proceed to correct the trouble 
by re-setting the left-hand knife. Be- 
fore you change the knife, you should 
remove the mold, clean it and the pock- 
et, and apply it again in the mold disk. 
In this work bring the four mold- 
holding screws to a light bearing, then 
tighten the three screws in the rim of 
the disk, and finally tighten firmly the 
four screws in the mold. This should 
precede the actual setting of the left- 
hand knife, which doubtless can be 
done by your operator. It may take 
him ten or fifteen minutes to finish 
the work, but it is time well spent. 
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New Books on Graphic Arts Subjects 








A Book on Imposition 
By JOHN REED 


During 1926-27 a series of articles 
on imposition, by John Reed, was pub- 
lished in THE INLAND PRINTER. The 
degree of interest shown in this ma- 
terial indicated clearly that the writ- 
er’s contribution had filled a recog- 
nized need, and the series is now being 
published in book form in answer to 
the numerous requests received. 

“The Science of Imposition” is a 
treatise based on the fundamental 
principles of modern pressroom and 
bindery practices. Starting with the 
elementary subject of making mar- 
gins, the author then takes up layouts 
for hand and machine folds, applica- 
tion of furniture to imposition, and 
the lining-up of a sheet, and so on, to 
the more complicated and difficult op- 
erations such as bookbinding opera- 
tions; paper-folding problems; lining 
up irregularly mounted page heads; 
envelope printing; label printing; 
plate-mounting equipment, and the 
method of verifying layouts. Seven 
makes of folders are also described 
and illustrated with reference to the 
handling of imposition problems. 

Ninety-one illustrations by the au- 
thor are used to demonstrate the 
problems discussed. The price of this 
practical book is five dollars postpaid, 
and it is published by The Inland 


Printer Company. 


Newspaper Laws of Illinois 
By HAL. W. TROVILLION 


Published under the same title as 
used above, this book offers a thor- 
ough digest of Illinois statutes pertain- 
ing to legal printing and publishing 
and other legal requirements of the 
printing and publishing industry. Mr. 
Trovillion, as publisher of the Herrin 
(Ill.) News, has seen the importance 
to all publishers and printers of an 
accurate understanding of their state 
regulations, and is doing his part to 
help by means of this compilation of 
Illinois legislation. In the foreword he 
claims that Illinois has enacted more 
statutes favorable to newspapers and 
printers than any other state in the 
Union. Regardless of the character of 
the legislation along these lines in 
other states, publishers and printers 
in those states often accept unfair 
and illegal treatment solely because 
they are not familiar with their rights. 








This department is designed particu- 
larly for the review of technical pub- 
lications pertaining to the printing 
industry. The Inland Printer Com- 
pany will receive and transmit orders 
for any book or publication. A list of 
technical books kept in stock will be 
found in its catalog, a copy of which 
will be sent upon request 

















From a number of angles this is an 
excellent book. Its value to those with- 
in the borders of Illinois is obvious. 
Alert publishers and printers else- 
where will see reason for purchasing 
a copy and studying these summaries 
of laws. Perhaps, after noting certain 
Illinois statutes of particular signifi- 
cance to your plant, you will discover 
that equivalent laws are on the rec- 
ords of your own state. If they are not 
to be found, and if they have general 
importance, it is time your local and 
state associations assumed the task 
of having them enacted. With these 
angles well in mind, Mr. Trovillion’s 
book can be made to serve a large 
group of readers. 

“Newspaper Laws of Illinois” is 
available at one dollar postpaid, and 
copies may be secured through THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S book department. 


Censorship and Propaganda 

Whether we are at peace or at war, 
the joint topic of censorship and prop- 
aganda is always before us. The sub- 
ject itself justifies this “ Bibliography 
on Censorship and Propaganda,” of 
the University of Oregon Press, Eu- 
gene. It is Vol. 1, No. 1 of the Jour- 
nalism Series, University of Oregon 
Publication Series. 

The limited amount of introductory 
text accompanying the actual bibliog- 
raphy presents a restrained and infor- 
mative viewpoint, as is to be expected 
of a scientific treatise. In the discus- 
sion of censorship we note the opinion 
that “in times of crisis, especially in 
times of warfare between nations, the 
democratic practice seems unable to 
cope with the factors involved. As a 
consequence we tend to substitute a 
kind of oligarchic military control for 
democratic civil procedure.” But on a 
following page we find ‘ that censor- 
ship may serve a decided purpose in 
retarding the growth of adequate po- 
litical or economic institutions.” 

Printers and publishers, especially 
the latter, have cause for thought re- 
garding both censorship and propa- 
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ganda. Editorial departments are 
flooded daily with “ copy with a pur- 
pose.” Problems of censorship appear 
less frequently, but are more drastic 
in import when they do. Assuredly 
few publishers can afford not to know 
what has been written on censorship 
and on propaganda, who wrote it, and 
where it was printed; particularly not 
those who fear that censorship now 
threatens to lay its tentacles upon the 
press. This bulletin, 133 pages in 
length, may be secured for $1.25, from 
the University of Oregon Press. 


An Encyclopedia of the 
Modern Newspaper 

Eighty years ago the Chicago Trib- 
une was born. For eighty years this 
newspaper has met the citizens of 
Zone Seven, or what it calls Chicago- 
land, at the breakfast table or at the 
station, and has started them out for 
the day. And in this anniversary year 
it has been deemed fitting to publish 
the “ Pictured Encyclopedia of the 
World’s Greatest Newspaper,” a rec- 
ord of the Tribune as it is today. 

The title of this review may seem 
to be misleading, for no other news- 
paper than the Tribune is considered 
in the encyclopedia. In the broader 
sense, however, it is entirely accurate, 
for the equipment and methods of this 
paper are to be accepted as typical of 
the largest daily papers of the country. 

Presentation of the material is di- 
rectly encyclopedic. The first item is 
“A. B. C.,” or the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. The nature of this or- 
ganization, and its relation to the cir- 
culation status of the Tribune, are 
simply and briefly described. ‘ Ad- 
vertising”’ demands more extensive 
treatment, and this subject extends 
over several pages, and includes half- 
tone reproductions of various forms 
of advertising by which this newspa- 
per advertises itself. And so it goes. 

The encyclopedia is an invaluable 
possession for persons who would be 
informed upon any phase of newspa- 
per work. Every imaginable angle of 
actual production is covered by facts 
and illustrations, but the book also 
touches upon all the special depart- 
ments and activities inevitably devel- 
oped by the metropolitan newspaper 
that is up on its toes to build circula- 
tion. It is a long step from the use of 
typesetting machines to the operation 
of two large radio stations, but this 
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spread is achieved by the Tribune, and 
the encyclopedia presents an absorb- 
ing story of all such features. 

This book is sold at one dollar, and 
we freely agree that it is the biggest 
dollar’s worth of information concern- 
ing a metropolitan newspaper that we 
have seen in many months. It may be 
ordered direct from the Tribune. 


Rapid Type Calculator 
A rapid type calculator for both 
monotype and linotype composition 
has been developed by E. N. Coolman, 
foreman of the composing room of 
Walton & Spencer, 1245 South State 
street, Chicago. By its use one can de- 


Coolman Rapid Type Calculator 


termine practically at a glance the av- 
erage number of characters in the va- 
rious sizes and styles of type in lines 
of any given length. 

This new and efficient device con- 
sists of two disks fastened together by 
an eyelet at the common center, the 
upper disk being enough smaller to 
disclose consecutive figures from 5 to 
36 on the circumference of the larger 
disk. These figures represent line 
lengths. Following a spiral line, as in- 
dicated in the illustration, twenty 
openings are cut out in the upper and 
smaller disk, through which certain 
figures, printed in radial columns on 
the larger disk, appear. The figures 
disclosed represent the number of 
characters in the size indicated by the 
number adjacent to the cut-out panel, 
in a line of the length indicated by the 
figure on the lower, larger disk then 
radially in line. 

The sizes of the monotype faces are 
represented according to the “set” 
and the linotype by key letters repre- 
senting faces and sizes cleverly tabu- 
lated on the back of the calculator. 

Coolman’s Rapid Type Calculators 
are sold for $2 each (monotype or 
linotype) ; the set of two costs $3.50. 
They may be obtained through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 
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The Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art 


By HERBERT KERKOW 


RINTED advertising art was well 

represented in the seventh annual 
Exhibition of Advertising Art held by 
the Art Directors’ Club of New York 
at the Art Center. The annual Exhibi- 
tion of Advertising Art is the only 
show of its kind in America and brings 
forth the best in advertising art in all 
its branches. While held under the 
auspices of the Art Directors’ Club of 
New York, a local organization of art- 
ists and agency art directors, this ex- 
hibition is national in scope. More than 
five thousand specimens of advertising 
art were submitted this year, but only 
two hundred and sixty were exhibited. 

This exhibition may be justly con- 
sidered the finest display of advertis- 
ing art in this country. A glance at 
the names of this year’s exhibition 
committee will immediately indicate 
the reason for the respect and recog- 
nition the exhibition has aroused in 
advertising art circles. On the commit- 
tee are such prominent leaders in ad- 
vertising art as Rene Clark, Vaughn 
Flannery, Earl Horter, Byron J. Mus- 
ser, William Oberhardt, Nathaniel 
Pousette-Dart, Henry B. Quinan, Ross 
Shattuck, Richard J. Walsh, Stuart 
Campbell, and Peirce Johnson. 

The exhibition this year, for the first 
time in its history, was preponder- 
antly modern. The work of such de- 
signers as the Misses Wall and Edin- 
ger, Gustav Jensen, Walter Geoghe- 
gan, George Illian, and Clarence Cole 
seems to herald the new vogue. 

In the work of these artists is ex- 
hibited a fresh viewpoint that is find- 
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ing favor very rapidly in the advertis- 
ing world. Perhaps, to paraphrase the 
beliefs of Vaughn Flannery, art di- 
rector of N. W. Ayer and Son, and 
president of the Art Directors’ Club 
of New York, advertising illustrators 
and designers are catering more and 
more to the fancies of the woman 
buyer, whose purchasing power repre- 
sents over eighty per cent of the con- 
sumer products bought. According to 
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Mr. Flannery, the woman of today is 
not interested by the realistic in design. 
She wants the decorative, and the dec- 
orative today is best expressed by this 
new style we call modernism. 

Miss Edinger’s drawing for Cheney 
silks is expressive of the new gaiety, 
flippancy, and freshness of the mod- 
ernistic. In this drawing we see the 
modern woman to whom the advertis- 
ing printer must appeal today. She is 
emancipated both in restrictions of 
dress and in mental outlook. The 
woman on the left in the illustration 
is reading from Kant’s “ Critique of 
Pure Reason,” the understanding of 
which is considered to be the height 
of intellectual perspicacity. While this 
woman’s effort with this book may be 
only a noble gesture, the gesture is 
there nevertheless, and so are the short 
skirts and bobbed hair. 

This modernistic exhibition, follow- 
ing closely the Printing for Commerce 
Show of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, which also for the first 
time has swung to modernism, is as 
good an indication as any that the 
printer should seriously consider and 
take stock of his abilities in this new 
form of expression. 
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A Weather-wise Publisher 


By ANTONIA J. STEMPLE 


OWN in Florida, in St. Peters- 
D burg, to be exact, is a news- 

paper publisher who has done 
more to advertise the city in which he 
lives and does business than anybody 
else in the country, if not in the world. 
The St. Petersburg Independent’s 
unique ‘‘Sunshine Offer” is known 
throughout the continent, and the city 
of St. Petersburg itself is recognized 
as “ The Sunshine City,” due to the 
happy thought of Maj. Lew B. Brown, 
father of the idea and owner and pub- 
lisher of this prosperous daily. 

The St. Petersburg Independent 
gives away, absolutely free to its sub- 
scribers and every one else who asks 
for it, its entire first or home edition 
every day that the sun fails to shine 
in the city of St. Petersburg up to the 
time the paper goes to press at 3:30 
p. M. On a “ free paper ” day, the news- 
paper carriers and all the dealers and 
distributers deliver the paper as usual 
to the subscribers and to any one else 
who wants a copy, without charge. 
Subscribers who have paid in advance 
have their subscriptions automatically 
advanced without charge every time 
Old Sol fails to live up to his job. 


A Long-Lived Offer 

Major Brown, the originator of this 
unparalleled offer, first made it nearly 
seventeen and a half years ago, shortly 
after he became the owner of the Inde- 
pendent, which was then a weak and 
struggling sheet. One day, like a bolt 
from the sky, came the very startling 
announcement that the Independent 
would be issued free every day the sun 
did not shine in St. Petersburg up to 
the hour of going to press. This un- 
heard-of announcement created a vast 
amount of comment. Major Brown was 
told frankly that he was crazy, and 
that his Independent would soon be in 
bankruptcy if he did as he agreed. 


He Was Weather-wise 

But he simply smiled. He had been 
quietly keeping records of the weather 
for some time and knew very well 
what chances he was taking. He had 
faith in “ The Sunshine City”—a name 
he originated for St. Petersburg and 
which is now universally recognized as 
eminently fitting — and he had faith 
in Old Sol. So he did not withdraw his 
offer, and it has continued ever since. 

And the Independent has not gone 
into bankruptcy! Far from it. It is 
flourishing and growing like a green 
bay tree and is one of the best news- 


paper properties in Florida. In all the 
years during which the /ndependent’s 
Sunshine Offer has been in force, the 
paper has been called upon to make 
good only ninety-one times — an aver- 
age of five and one-quarter free papers 
during a year. 

This willingness of Major Brown to 
gamble on the weather has had splen- 
did and surprising results. It has been 
worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of publicity to the city, and 
it has been wonderful advertising for 
the newspaper. 


Sol Keeps Em Guessing 

Sunless days in St. Petersburg are 
rare. But when there is a dark day or 
it looks as though Old Sol had the 
sulks, everybody in the city begins to 
wonder whether there will be a free 
paper. The Independent office is be- 
sieged with telephone calls and visitors 
anxious to know whether it is to be a 
“free paper ” day. They even call up 
the office to say that the sun has shone, 
or has not shone. Every resident and 
visitor in the city is interested in the 
offer and takes it as a personal mat- 
ter. When the sun breaks through 
after all hope had been given up that 
it would make its appearance, there is 
general rejoicing. 

When a free paper is issued a large 
number of extra copies are printed, 
for there is an increased demand and 
many are sent out of town as a curi- 
osity and to convince doubting Thom- 
ases that the offer is not a myth. 

The Independent never quibbles in 
the matter. If there is any question 
about the sun having shone long 
enough or strong enough to cast a 
shadow, the paper is free. The Jnde- 
pendent gives the public the benefit of 
the doubt. Indeed, the paper is quite 
often issued free, only to have resi- 
dents call up the office to protest; they 
say that the sun was out at such-and- 
such an hour and for so many min- 
utes. Never has the Independent been 
accused of attempting to avoid mak- 
ing good on the offer, but it has some- 
times been accused of giving the paper 
away free when not required. 


Project Is Costly 

The Independent owns its own mod- 
ern, fully equipped building and has 
eleven linotypes in operation. To issue 
a free paper, when the circulation runs 
high into the thousands, especially in 
the winter tourist season when the 
most sunless days occur, and the edi- 
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tions run to many pages, means a very 
heavy expense. But the publisher is 
game, and there is no likelihood of the 
offer ever being withdrawn as long as 
the present management is at the helm 
or the Florida climate continues to run 
true to its usual form. 

December 20, 1927, saw the comple- 
tion of a new record for sunshine and 
the sunshine newspaper, the paper 
not having been given free for one year 
and three days. The establishment of 
the record of a year of continuous sun- 
shine was made the occasion for a gala 
day, the whole city turning out to cele- 
brate and do honor to the father of the 
Sunshine Offer. There were parades, 
music, speaking, and the like. Major 
Brown was serenaded and feted and 
given a handsome testimonial as the 
man who had done most for the wel- 
fare and advancement of the commu- 
nity which had made the record. 

The Independent’s Sunshine Offer 
and record show what a newspaper 
can do if it will, and how it may be- 
come so thoroughly identified with its 
home city and its interests that it may 
become practically a municipal insti- 
tution and have the whole-hearted 
support of the community. 

Major Brown’s idea is unique; for 
he discerned, emphasized, and ex- 
ploited a community asset which up to 
that time nobody had really recognized. 
There are decidedly few places in our 
United States where one can not find 
some natural resource, or unusual 
asset which could be used for similar 
successful advertising and community 
good, if he alertly looks for it. 


“$i Ga 
Children’s Day Advertising 


Newspapers have good reason for 
anticipating June 16, for it is Chil- 
dren’s Day — one of the first days of 
summer freedom following the close of 
the school terms. Toy stores, depart- 
ment stores, and all concerns which 
sell toys and other vacation equipment 
will want to run special advertisements 
featuring Children’s Day, if the mat- 
ter is brought to their attention at 
once. They will also have another rea- 
son for taking space at this special 
time. A prize of five hundred dollars 
in gold has been offered for the best 
retail-store advertisement featuring 
Children’s Day during the week which 
ends June 16, the donor being the Chil- 
dren’s Day Promotion Committee, 10 
West 23d street, New York city. Many 
advertisers can be induced to use space 
featuring this special day if they re- 
ceive help in preparing the material, 
and the newspaper promises to submit 
their advertisements in competition 
for this five hundred dollar prize. 
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To Boost Local Advertising 


We submit for the consideration of thousands of 
publishers who want to increase their volume of 
advertising the suggestion that they edit the copy 
or take a hand in preparing it. There is only one 
sure way to develop a greater advertising patron- 
age and keep it. That is to make the space pay the 
advertiser ; in short, sell merchandise. Too much of 
the advertising of newspapers published in the 
smaller cities and towns is no more than a business 
card, in content as well as set-up. Much of that 
which assumes to be more is devoid of interest and 
lacking in the quality of appeal that makes people 
want to buy. Read up on advertising. It is time, we 
think, the smaller publishers should sell space on 
a sound basis and profit by it. 
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U. T. A. Up and Doing 


As stated elsewhere, organizations of master 
printers seem to be bearing down a little heavier 
than usual on the accelerator. While all local organ- 
izations of master printers are not associated with 
the U. T. A., most of them are, and because we 
know there is strength in union we believe all of 
them ought to be. 

The grand old organization that sponsored the 
Standard Cost Finding System, which has put mil- 
lions of profits into the pockets of those master 
printers who earned them and which has no doubt 
saved many printers from receiverships, is hitting 
on all six these days. 

Although the latest movement of the U. T. A. 
seems altruistic on the surface, it is practical, in- 
tensely practical, deep underneath. George R. Kel- 
ler, treasurer of the organization, suggested the 
idea. It is that there should be selected a list of 
books on printing that might be used as “ working 
tools ” for printers and future printers, which the 
master printer could purchase for his own plant. 
a school holding his interest, or that he might get 
placed in the local public library. 

The U. T. A. plans to get a line on all available 
books and classify them into units, based upon 
price and use. For instance, Unit One would con- 
sist of basic books costing approximately $100 or 
$200. Each succeeding unit would cost a similar 


sum and would not contain books in the preceding 
unit. Master printers may, therefore, develop their 
shop libraries gradually or make constructive rec- 
ommendations to libraries and schools. 

We agree with Fred Hartman, director of the 
U. T. A. Department of Education, that no more 
important thing can be done than to encourage the 
printers of today and tomorrow to read books per- 
taining to the industry. 

When the U. T. A. issues its lists, start the ball 
rolling by installing Unit One in your plant — or 
in your local school or library. It will pay. 


oo 25 a} 
As They Really Saw Us 


You must change your opinion if you read the 
editorial, ““ As They Saw Us,” in the March issue 
and got the impression British printers who at- 
tended the typothetae convention in New York city 
last fall did not sufficiently appreciate our institu- 
tions or the attentions shown them .while here. 

The editorial in question was based on an in- 
terview in the Yorkshire Post with Robert D. 
Chorley, a printer of Leeds, who, by the way, was 
not a member of the British delegation. There is no 
need of going into a discussion of the comparisons 
drawn by Mr. Chorley. Our opinion is that there 
is much to be learned on both sides, one from the 
other. We have inferior plants and workmen in 
America; there is ample evidence for our belief 
that England has good plants and workmen. 

The editorial was undoubtedly provoked by the 
inference quite easily drawn from this one of Mr. 
Chorley’s statements: “It is of interest to note, 
regarding the style and quality of work, that the 
visitors brought back some of the more attractive 
specimens, and at least two of them were subse- 
quently found to have come from a Leeds firm.” 
It was later disclosed that these two specimens 
were menus from a Cunard liner. However, Mr. 
Chorley says he meant nothing uncomplimentary. 

What we delight in making known is the fact 
that several of the British master printers who 
were with the delegation last fall have gone to the 
trouble to express their regret over the interview 
that provoked the editorial. ‘‘ My fellow travelers 
and I,” writes one, “ greatly regret anything that 
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might suggest lack of appreciation of the many 
kindnesses and the wonderful hospitality we had 
from the printers of America, or might tend to mar 
any of the personal friendships we formed in your 
country. As a matter of fact the whole of our dele- 
gation was full of enthusiasm for the plants we 
visited and the organization of the same.” 
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Know Your Competitors 


We believe in the future of the printing indus- 
try, and that it is getting better right along. While 
no doubt we shall always have those within our 
ranks who sell their product at prices that ruin 
them in the end and trouble printers who know 
their costs in the interim, as in all industries, con- 
structive forces are at work. We refer to the organ- 
izations of master printers which, we are gratified 
to note, seem unusually active now in many cities. 

If you are not a member of some such group, you 
may or may not be cheating on the industry. The 
odds are a hundred to one, however, that you are 
cheating yourself, even though you operate on a 
sound basis, know your costs, and sell accordingly. 
There are intangible benefits from organization 
and the association with others of your craft it 
brings about. The tangible benefits have been men- 
tioned and rementioned. Credit information, cost 
data and cost systems established free of charge 
are some of them. 

The intangible benefits, however, may be even 
more profitable. Rubbing elbows, so to speak, with 
the fellow who is underbidding you and maybe 
selling too low is one of them. By joining with him 
or getting him to join with you, the opportunity to 
educate him will be opened. If, on the other hand, 
it is a plain case of disregard of what we know as 
ethics, the way is opened for a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, to the benefit of both, not to sell any job at 
any time and under any circumstances for less 
than it is worth. 

While no such association should or can result in 
making prices that are too high, your faith in and 
knowledge of humanity are slight if you believe 
most men as friends will take as much advantage 
of you as would total strangers. 
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Progress on the Oddie Bill 


Probably by the time this has been printed the 
Oddie bill will have been reported from the senate 
post office committee and further action taken on 
this effort to remove the government from its pres- 
ent position of competing with private printers. 

The clerk has been instructed by the committee 
to poll every member, thus securing a record vote 
of those favoring and those opposing this contem- 
plated legislation. Officials of the National Edi- 
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torial Association declare that this vote will re- 
move all doubt as to which senators are solely con- 
cerned in protecting the envelope plant at Dayton, 
now handling the government contract. 

Vast quantities of propaganda are being circu- 
lated in opposition to the Oddie bill, usually taking 
the form of series of letters sent to every town 
where government customers are to be found. One 
is a typewritten letter signed by the secretary of 
the Dayton Chamber of Commerce, promising that 
if the Oddie bill is passed “‘ you will be compelled 
to pay ten to twenty times as much for your corner- 
card printing as at present.” Most of these letters 
go to states represented by members of the senate 
post office committee, and these customers are 
asked to protest to their senators against the pas- 
sage of the Oddie bill. The letter states that the 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce would like to re- 
ceive a copy of the reply from the senators “ so that 
we may follow the matter through as effectively 
as possible.” 

Charles M. Meredith, president of the National 
Editorial Association, and George B. Dolliver, of 
the executive committee, have been in Washington 
assisting the legislative committee to obtain an 
early and favorable report on the bill. Printed cop- 
ies of hearings may be had from Hon. George H. 
Moses, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Fight State Print Shop 


The Mississippi Press Association made a brave 
and intelligent fight in the recent legislature in 
opposition to an act providing for a state plant to 
produce school books, also state and county work. 

Because we believe it smacks of paternalism for 
a state to go into business in competition with 
printers — yes, we consider it dead wrong! — we 
are passing on to printers of other states the points 
on which the Mississippi printers based their oppo- 
sition. T. L. Turner, president of the association, 
outlines objections to the plan as follows: 

We do not believe it will give us cheaper books, because 
of the yearly appropriations that will have to be made by 
the legislature. 

The books will be inferior in authorship, quality, print- 
ing, and binding. Texts can not be published from the large 
book companies, who will sell only plates of obsolete editions. 

It will be detrimental to the best educational interests of 
the children to study books by inferior authors, the best 
ones being already engaged by concerns specializing in 
school books. 

Mr. Turner does not mention one of the reasons 
why politicians have in some instances sponsored 
bills for state and city printing plants. It is the 
pork barrel. If the cloud is hovering over your state 
and its sponsors are of the ilk mentioned directly 
above, let some of the odor escape to the public by 
way of your local newspapers. 
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EVENTY YEARS for the produc- 
tion of a dictionary! Reading like 
the fantasy of a circus press agent, the 
statement is nevertheless the truth, 
and it summarizes dramatically the 
human labor and ambition, self-sacri- 
fice and loyalty, which made possible 
the announcement of the completion 
of the “ Oxford English Dictionary.” 
In 1857 the Philological Society of 
Oxford University, Oxford, England, 
was working on a modest plan for a 
dictionary. Richard Chenevix Trench, 
an eminent philologist, disapproved 
this plan and advocated the prepara- 
tion of a completely new English dic- 
tionary. Although the philological so- 
ciety had already spent months upon 
the less ambitious project, Dean Trench 
persuaded the organization to discard 
these initial efforts, and on January 7, 
1858, it decided to undertake the vast 
work which today stands complete. 

Herbert Coleridge was appointed ed- 
itor in 1859, but only two years later 
he died. The editorial mantle fell upon 
the shoulders of Dr. F. J. Furnivall, 
who had previously shared with Coler- 
idge the work of arranging for the 
publication of the dictionary, and he 
carried on the work vigorously for 
many years, his death occurring in 
1910. Another of the editorial staff was 
Sir James A. H. Murray, who labored 
at the task for thirty-three years be- 
fore he passed on. Dr. Henry Bradley, 
who died in 1923, served on the edi- 
torial staff for about forty years. The 
two editors now living are Dr. Wil- 
liam Alexander Craigie, who has been 
working on the dictionary for thirty- 
one years, and Charles Talbut Onions, 
who has been engaged in this work for 
thirty-three years. 

Usually a dictionary of pronuncia- 
tion and definition is little more than a 
revision of works that have preceded 
it, and requires time in proportion to 
the amount of revision. The “ Oxford 
English Dictionary,” being a diction- 
ary of historical principles, required 
at least twenty years of work for the 
collection of materials from English 
literature of all periods, and every fea- 
ture of compilation consumed propor- 
tionately longer time because the dic- 
tionary was absolutely new. 

Most people lack even the faintest 
idea of the procedure employed in pre- 
paring a new dictionary. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of books are read and 
analyzed in order to secure the mate- 
rial, and this reading is done by thor- 
oughly qualified persons. 
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Compilation of the Oxford Dictionary in 
Its Human Aspects 


Each quotation selected from a given 
book must be classified under each of 
its important words. The reader is pro- 
vided with slips of paper of uniform 
size, usually with the date, author, and 
title printed to save unnecessary writ- 
ing. If the quotation contains ten im- 
portant words, for example, the reader 
copies the entire quotation on ten sep- 
arate slips; then, in the upper left- 
hand corner of each slip, he writes one 
of the ten words, so that the quotation 
is classified under each of the words. 
As most of the works yield from two 
to three thousand quotations each, 
the enormity of the project is evident. 

After the slips are turned in they 
are arranged in alphabetical order, so 
that all references for one word are 
brought together. At this point volun- 
teer sub-editors classify them in ac- 
cordance with various senses of the 
word, and prepare additional defini- 
tions. Then the material is taken in 
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hand by paid assistants, who shape, 
locate other sources of important ma- 
terial, select the quotations which best 
illustrate different senses of the word, 
and do everything possible to make it 
ready for the printer. After final re- 
vision by the editor, the copy goes to 
the printer on the original slips, as the 
copying of these would involve wasted 
time and too great a chance for errors. 

The simple and basic words of the 
English language, those which even 
the most versatile writer is not able to 
avoid, are responsible for a large share 
of the time required to prepare this 
dictionary. The verb “get” takes a 
space of twenty-two columns, and is 
divided into seventy-three senses, many 
of these having subdivisions. “ Give ” 
requires twenty-five columns; “ go,” 
thirty-five columns, while the verb 
“set ” occupies fifty-five columns, and 
has one hundred and fifty-four num- 
bered and subdivided sections. Al- 
though the dictionary utilizes fifteen 
thousand pages closely printed in 
triple columns, these are easily taken 
up by the one-third million words with 
definitions and usually life histories. 
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Accuracy in Color Illustration 
By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


HE specimen opposite is a practical 
showing of the accuracy in color 

that is essential to the sales purposes of 
the illustration. It is commonly known 
that much of the popular reproduction 
of works of art is not true to the colors 
of the originals although the results 
are fairly pleasing. This situation can 
not hold true in colorwork for the sale 
of merchandise or naturalistic prod- 
ucts. Hence, attention is directed to 
the results shown in the insert. 

However true color separation nega- 
tives may be, the superimposed colors 
of inks, the shade of the paper and 
other conditions do effect the results 
at variance from the originals. The 
printer of the exhibit plate, the J. Hor- 
ace McFarland Company, Mount Pleas- 
ant Press, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has been engaged in fine illustrated 
work for more than thirty years, giv- 
ing increasingly close interest to color 
printing of accuracy and beauty. 

This firm has found that there is no 
continuously satisfactory color photog- 
raphy, and for even its incidental suc- 
cesses, direct reproduction can not be 
depended upon. There is always the 
hope that some improvements or new 
process will “ break” in such fashion 
as to make color photography transfer- 
able into printing plates a feasible 
thing instead of a possibility. 


It is believed that Mr. McFarland 
personally made the first autochromes 
ever produced on this continent, on 
plates brought in long before any were 
imported for sale, and when the process 
was new in London, as it had crossed 
over from the Lumiere establishment. 
Some two thousand or more auto- 
chromes have been made by the J. Hor- 
ace McFarland Company, but seldom 
with a completely adequate result. A 
variation of five per cent in any one of 
the half dozen or more processes neces- 
sary to complete an autochrome will 
make the results inaccurate. 

It is obvious that the particular 
trade with which J. Horace McFarland 
Company has been associated for a 
generation would not be satisfied with 
variations which still might be accept- 
able in general color printing. This 
firm has therefore developed what may 
be termed an empiric practice, working 
mainly from black-and-white copy, and 
not infrequently with carefully made 
color records. Out of this comes appar- 
ently photographic work which is more 
uniformly accurate and satisfactory 
than by any other procedure. 

The insert has a richness in back- 
ground which sets out the small units 
in which the required gradations in 
colors may be examined with a great 
deal of satisfaction. 
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Cutting Time on Press Corrections 
By WILLIAM G. MICK 


HE cutting down of wasted time 

on press corrections is one of the 
big problems that faces every printing 
office. Many executives will argue that 
this time can not be eliminated; that 
errors will occur, and that proofs must 
come up from the pressroom until the 
final O. K. has been given those proofs. 
Theoretically, they are right. Practi- 
cally, they are a long way off. 

Let us take as an example the con- 
ditions found in a fairly large printing 
office in the East. This firm turns out 
about ten monthly and ten weekly 
trade publications. The machine equip- 
ment consists of four monotypes and 
eleven linotypes. 

The man noticing these conditions 
found that press proofs came up to the 
proofreaders’ room several times be- 
fore the final O. K. was established on 
the last proof. And even then there 
were times when most of the workmen 
felt that there were still some errors 
that had not been found. This also 
proved correct, as was frequently evi- 
denced a few days later when an error 
report found its way from the editorial 
offices or the superintendent’s office. 

The subject was carefully delved 
into without arousing any one’s knowl- 
edge that an investigation of conditions 
was under way. Four of the linotypes 
are what is known as straight-matter 
machines and the balance are devoted 
to advertisements, tabular work, and 
miscellaneous matter. The straight- 
matter machines were given first con- 
sideration. On looking over the page 
proofs and later the press proofs it was 
noticed that many of the same lines of 
type had errors in them; some that 
were marked in the galley proof still 
appeared in the press proofs. 

The ad. machines were next dealt 
with. Since there were not nearly so 
many lines of machine type set in the 
advertisements as in the editorial mat- 
ter, there were fewer errors from these 
machines in the press proofs, but since 
the ads. were of more importance from 
a financial standpoint than was the edi- 
torial matter, more care in checking 
these pages was necessary. 

Owing to the fact that four machines 
were setting straight matter of the 
same size of type and length of slug, 
it was much harder to pick out the 
particular machine on which most er- 
rors occurred. But with the machines 
setting miscellaneous matter the fact 
that a line was set in ten-point, twelve- 
point, or fourteen-point type enabled 
the investigator immediately to see on 
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which machine the correction was made 
and which operator was responsible 
for the setting of that line of type. The 
tabulation of the findings of this in- 
vestigation occupied the better part of 
a whole month, at the end of which 
time the results showed that most of 
the errors that were responsible for so 
many press proofs were traced to the 
four straight-matter machines in par- 
ticular, with three of the miscellaneous 
machines having their share. 

Two other machines had a negligible 
number of repeat errors and on one 
machine only two had occurred. 

The next move was to try and find 
out why the same lines had to be re- 
set so frequently. When a press proof 
came to the machines it was noticed 
that the operator, after much grum- 
bling at having to stop his work for 
a minute or two, would set the lines 
as quickly as possible, pick up the slugs 
as they came from the machine, and 
hand them to the man waiting for the 
corrections, without reading over the 
slugs to see if they were correct. 

The one who was making this survey 
of conditions occasionally picked up 
one of these slugs and read it, with the 
result that now and again an error 
was noticed. 

With three exceptions only, it was 
noticed that three of the eleven lino- 
type operators read over every cor- 
rected line of a page or press proof. 
In checking up on his recent findings 
the investigator was able to see who 
were responsible for so many of the 
same errors. 

One of these three operators was ap- 
proached carefully regarding this mat- 
ter, and he admitted frankly that, while 
it was not common practice among op- 
erators to read their lines on press 
proofs, he always followed the rule that 
he could actually save the firm from a 
quarter to half an hour on each press 
proof by reading his lines carefully. 
Not only did he pay strict attention to 
each letter, but even the spacing was 
carefully observed. 

This operator explained the time 
saved on each press proof, and also the 
time wasted if the second press proof 
came back to the machines, as follows: 

It takes less than one minute to set 
up a line of type carefully, cast the 
line, and read the slug. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, there are four lines to correct. 
These should all be set and the slugs 
read carefully in five minutes at the 
outside. The compositor takes these 
four slugs and inserts them in their 
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proper places in the forms, at the same 
time making any other necessary hand 
corrections that were marked on this 
proof. When this is done and the forms 
locked again another sheet is run off 
and sent to the proofreader. 

If the lines of type that the machine 
man set were read at the machine and 
found correct, and the compositor had 
inserted these lines in their proper 
places, the result should be an O. K. 
press proof, which rids the composing 
room of any further costly corrections 
in connection with that proof. And the 
pressmen are free to make ready for 
running, thus doing away with unnec- 
essary idle press time — a thing hated 
in every printing office. 

Now, take the opposite to the above- 
mentioned facts. Suppose an operator 
has four lines to correct. He sets them 
and, without reading, hands them to 
the waiting compositor, who in turn 
takes them to the pressroom and inserts 
them in their proper places. The same 
procedure takes place with these as 
with the former corrections, and even- 
tually a proof comes up to the proof- 
room to be read. The reader finds that 
one of the errors he marked before still 
occurs in this proof. He marks it and 
again this proof, instead of being given 
the final O. K., as would have been pos- 
sible had the operator read his lines, 
goes back to the machine. The operator 
is again stopped in his work; then, in 
turn, the compositor stops his produc- 
tive work to go to the pressroom and 
make the second change. 

But when he gets there quite often 
he finds the pressmen are making ready 
and can not let him get at the forms. 
The result is that he sits down for an 
indefinite time until finally he can make 
the correction. Again another proof has 
to go to the proofroom and, as happens 
in many cases, the pressmen are quite 
often ready to run before they receive 
this press proof, and if the proofreader 
does not hustle the proof down these 
men are forced to wait. Not only is the 
time of from two to three men wasted, 
but the idle time of a press runs up as 
a result of this negligence. 

Yes, more than one-quarter to half 
an hour can be saved on each press 
proof if an operator will read his lines 
carefully. Six seconds is sufficient time 
for a man to read a line of type, but 
it quite often saves the time of a com- 
positor, a proofreader, and more than 
one pressman. And it saves double or 
triple the time if it is necessary to have 
a second or third proof before the final 
O. K. is given, because each of these 
men is forced to stop productive or cre- 
ative work just for the sake of profit- 
robbing corrections, 
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TRADE NOTES 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month. 
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LINN D. MACDONNOLD, well known 
for his work in typography and in ad- 
vertising and merchandising, is now 
associated with the direct advertising 
department of S. C. Toof & Company, 
of Memphis, Tennessee. 





THE United Printing Machinery 
Company has consolidated with the 
Kidder Press Company, of Dover, New 
Hampshire, and the Boston office of 
the United Printing Machinery Com- 
pany has been moved to Dover. 





J. HoRACE MCFARLAND was reélected 
president of the Third District Typoth- 
etae Federation at its sixth annual 
convention, which was held at Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, in May. More than 
a hundred printers and guests were 
present at the meetings. 





The Galley Proof, bulletin of the 
Master Printers’ Federation of Chi- 
cago, reproduces logotypes which are 
available to printers for use in adver- 
tising the World’s Fair, to be held in 
Chicago in 1933, and as a means for 
securing additional press impressions. 





THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
United Typothetae of America will be 
held at Quebec, Canada, October 1 to 6. 
Quebec and the adjacent territory are 
famous for picturesque scenery and 
historical associations, and the event 
will be anticipated by all who find it 
possible to attend. 





ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the 
American Writing Paper Company, 
Incorporated, that profits for the first 
quarter of 1928 amount to $68,520.61, 
as compared with a loss of $50,899.75 
for the same quarter in 1927. The out- 
look for the next three months is said 
to be fairly good. 





THE Botz Printing and Stationery 
Company, of Sedalia, Missouri, was 
recently sold to a new corporation 
known as the Acme Printing and Sta- 
tionery Company. The new concern 
owns the building and contents, and 
will purchase new equipment required 





for the steady production of high- 
grade printing. Otto C. Botz is presi- 
dent of the corporation. 





G. L. CASWELL, who conducts the 
Newspaper Work department in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, resumes on July 1 
his former position as managing di- 
rector of the Iowa Press Association, 
and will also serve as manager of 
Iowa Newspapers, Incorporated, an- 
other organization of Iowa papers. 





THE SEVENTH annual Industrial Gas 
Course, sponsored by the American 
Gas Association and the New England 
Gas Association, will be held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, June 18. Particular 
stress will be laid upon the application 
of gas to metallurgical problems. 





THE LATEST ISSUE of The Linotype 
Magazine, just off the press, is set 
principally in Linotype Granjon, de- 
signed by George W. Jones, at the 
Sign of the Dolphin, Fleet street, Lon- 
don. William Edwin Rudge, of Mount 
Vernon, New York, printed the issue, 
partly by letterpress and partly by the 
Aquatone process. 





THE RECENT EXHIBIT of DuPont 
products on the boardwalk at Atlantic 
City was arranged to give the effect 
of a reading room or library, and in- 
cluded over a hundred books bound in 
fabrikoid in various bright shades of 
red, blue, green, and brown. The books 
used in the exhibit were published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 





OMAHA MEMBERS, Printing House 
Craftsmen, were hosts, May 12, to 
delegates attending the annual west- 
ern district conference. Approximately 
seventy-five persons attended the con- 
ference session. A dinner and dance 
followed. Emery A. Odell was elected 
district secretary. A committee on res- 
olutions, consisting of James T. Mono- 
ham, Des Moines, chairman; Charles 
Sandahl, Des Moines; Charles Mur- 
phy, Red Oak, Iowa, and Clyde Tryon, 
Omaha, was appointed. 





THE CONVENTION of the Second Dis- 
trict Typothetae Federation is to be 
held at Rochester, New York, Friday, 
June 15. Instead of the usual plan of 
selecting speakers for various sub- 
jects, this year the topics will be han- 
dled as discussions in charge of leaders 
previously assigned. 





THE Ault & Wiborg Company, well 
known manufacturer of printing inks 
and varnishes, has been sold to Dillon, 
Read & Company, New York bankers, 
and is to be the nucleus of a consoli- 
dation of companies in similar lines 
and located throughout the world. Ac- 
cording to the newspaper report, the 
consideration was approximately four- 
teen million dollars. 





THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company for the 
fiscal year ending February 29, 1928, 
states that monotype sales have in- 
creased in the United States, Canada, 
and South and Central America, both 
in total volume and in number of ma- 
chines marketed. The net gain before 
dividends is $540,041.02. The English 
company also reports increased sales 
and greater profits. 





THE Stuebing Cowan Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, has moved the Holyoke plant 
into new quarters having about 80 per 
cent more floor space than the former 
plant. A complete stock of standard 
model lift trucks is carried at Holy- 
oke to serve territory as far south as 
Washington, and the two factories en- 
able the company to give prompt ser- 
vice to all points. 


THE American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation is now located in its new 
quarters in the recently completed ad- 
dition to the Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago. The enlarged space and im- 
proved accommodations of the new 
offices will greatly expedite the work 
of the association. To avoid delay when 
communicating with the association, 
address mail to A-842, 166 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
has published an attractively printed 
book on the subject of “ College Train- 
ing in Printing,” with illustrations 
consisting of seven halftone views of 
the school’s department of printing. 
Opportunities for young men in this 
field are summarized, and emphasis is 
placed upon the institution’s close co- 
operation with the industry. The de- 
gree course, short courses, summer 
courses, and evening classes in this 
subject are presented for the consid- 
eration of the potential student, with 
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dumped back into the pot with slugs 
will float and can be skimmed off and 
used again and again. These leads are 
made from a special aluminum alloy, 
and are much lighter than lead or 
brass, so that a lessening of press load 
is effected when a form is opened with 
Featherweight leads. Prices and addi- 
tional information can be secured by 
addressing the Empire Type Foundry, 
Buffalo, New York. 





A LARGE INTEREST in the plant of 
the Berkshire Hills Paper Company, 
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other necessary facts such as cost of 
tuition, living expenses, and so forth. 
This book should be in the hands of all 
who are considering a college educa- 
tion along printing lines. 





Junius P. FISHBURN, publisher of 
the Roanoke Times and Roanoke 
World-News, a director of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, and president of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce, has been 
elected to the board of the Fifth Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to succeed the late 
Edmund Struewick. Mr. Fishburn is a 
graduate of Princeton, and also took 
a degree at Columbia University. 





PATENTS are now pending for 
Featherweight leads, which when 


at Adams, Massachusetts, has been 
purchased by the Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company, of Pittsfield. The use of this 
plant will enable the Eaton, Crane & 
Pike Company to manufacture kinds 
of paper which it formerly found nec- 
essary to purchase from manufactur- 
ers outside of the state. The work of 
getting under operation is being expe- 
dited, and within a short time this 
plant will be supplementing the pro- 
duction of the Pittsfield plant. 





THOSE now planning to attend the 
twenty-fourth annual convention and 
exhibition of the International Adver- 
tising Association at Detroit, July 8 to 
12, may look forward to an opportu- 
nity to inspect one or more of the 
great automobile plants located there. 
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Last year about 732,000 persons vis- 
ited these plants. Aside from this 
attraction, the more courageous dele- 
gates will anticipate a bird’s-eye view 
of Detroit from a comfortable seat in 
one of the giant tri-motored airplanes 
which make trips daily over the city. 





NORMAN DODGE, who has been vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
for over twenty years, has been elect- 
ed president of the company. His 
father, Philip T. Dodge, who has held 
the office of president for thirty-eight 
years, has retired from the position 
because of bad health, and has been 
made chairman of the board. 





FREDERIC W. Goupy, internationally 
known as a type designer, has designed 
a special type of letter to be used with 
the new phonetic alphabet adopted re- 
cently by the Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation. It is claimed that a year of 
spelling practice can be saved for the 
child if it is first taught the phonetic 
alphabet and then later learns the 
standard alphabet. The alphabet that 
was adopted by the Spelling Reform 
Association agrees closely with the 
systems favored by the American 
Philological Association, the National 
Education Association, and the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board, except that the 
method of indicating sounds differs. 





IMPRESSIVE MEMORIAL SERVICES for 
members who had passed on were held 
by Chicago Typographical Union No. 
16, at the Olympic Theater, Chicago, 
on Sunday, May 20. The meeting was 
held in memory of eleven members of 
the Old-Time Printers’ Association 
and sixty members of the union. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rev. James 
Herbert Durand, of the Ravenswood 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Rabbi 
Felix A. Levy, of Emanuel Congrega- 
tion; Rev. Walter Croarkin, of St. 
Agatha’s Church, and Homer J. Buck- 
ley, president of Buckley, Dement & 
Company. An inspiring musical pro- 
gram was presented by the union’s 
band and several soloists. 





THE JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY, 
of Chicago, has developed and is seek- 
ing a patent for a means of show- 
ing color impressions for use when se- 
lecting cover stock. Eight makes and 
colors of ink are used on each color 
chart, each ink being identified as to 
color, make, and stock number. The 
printing is so planned that all eight 
inks are printed over each other, both 
solid and in a 50 per cent Ben Day, 
and practically every combination of 
color and tone is provided. The charts 
are in the form of tabbed folders which 
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fit a standard filing cabinet, and are to 
be filed for reference, as charts made 
up with different stock and inks are 
to be issued. 


_ WADE H. PATTON, who was previ- 
ously associated with the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, has re- 
joined this company in the capacity of 
sales and promotion correspondent at 
the main office, Philadelphia. Part of 
his time will be devoted to codperating 
with monotype owners to develop the 
wider use of their monotype equip- 
ment. Mr. Patton’s recent service with 
printing plants in various cities quali- 
fies him to render valuable assistance 
along these lines. 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been de- 
veloped concerning the Four-Group 
Ink Plan worked out by the S. D. 
Warren Company. In order to furnish 
additional facts on the actual appli- 
cation of this plan, Frank Wagner, 
who conducted the practical research 
in the testing printing plant of the 
company, presented an_ illustrated 
talk at three dinner meetings held at 
the City Club, Chicago, May 22 to 24. 
Using charts and printed examples of 
the results obtained by use of this 
plan, he presented information of un- 
usual value to every plant executive 
and every pressman. 


A TEST SHEET for exercise in proof- 
reading has been prepared by Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago. 
The page is printed in large, clear 
type and contains numerous errors, 
while the other side of the sheet car- 
ries a list of proofreaders’ marks and 
explanatory material. The printed 
page can also be used as a composi- 
tion exercise, the errors to be cor- 
rected while setting the page. A card 
with the errors on this page marked 
for correction, and also having the 
list of proofreaders’ marks, will be 
furnished at the same time if desired. 
This material is valuable in printing 
schools and for apprentices in com- 
mercial shops, and may be secured by 
addressing the Department of Educa- 
tional Research of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, Chicago. 


AN INTERESTING new specimen box 
of standard printing papers is now 
being distributed by the S. D. War- 
ren Company. The box contains sam- 
ples of thirty kinds of stock, classified 
by number and presented in the four 
groups developed by the company’s 
research as to the inks yielding best 
results. The specimens are furnished 
loose in a durable board cover, which 
is in turn protected by a close-fitting 
container with side opening. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED booklet entitled 
“The Story of News Ink,” printed with 
Huber’s gravure brown and gravure 
green inks, is now being sent out by 
J. M. Huber, incorporated, ink manu- 
facturers, of New York city. While 
this booklet is of primary interest to 
those connected with the printing of 
newspapers, printers in general will 
enjoy reading it. Copies may be se- 
cured by addressing the company at 
the New York office, Tenth avenue at 
Thirty-fourth street. 


A WEEK’S ROUND of enthusiastic 
meetings in the Fourth District was 
recently completed by Col. Edward T. 
Miller, secretary of the International 
Typothetae. At Richmond, Virginia, he 
addressed a large meeting of the Rich- 
mond Printers’ Club, and the gather- 
ings at Lynchburg and Norfolk were 
also well attended. Keen interest was 
displayed in the trends of the industry 
as skilfully presented by Secretary 
Miller with the aid of well prepared 
charts, and the importance of closer 
study of management methods was 
definitely impressed upon the printers 
who were present. 


THE Hill-Curtis Company, of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, announces that it is 
now at home in its new plant on 
Douglas avenue. This company has 


enjoyed a long period of activity, the 
Curtis part of the combination having 
been established in 1856, and the com- 
pletion of the new home anticipates an 
even greater degree of success through 
good service and good products. 


DISABLED ex-service men in the Ed- 
ward Hines, Jr., Hospital, near Chi- 
cago, have published the first issue of 
Chevrons, a magazine intended to rep- 
resent the interests of all concerned 
with this hospital and the ex-service 
men and women in general. One im- 
portant feature of this publication is 
that it will provide steady and inter- 
esting work for patients in the Occu- 
pational Therapy Department — the 
department which, by providing suit- 
able work, takes the patients’ atten- 
tion from their troubles and hastens 
their physical recovery by bettering 
their mental condition. Elmer F. 
Scott, vice-president of Craftsmen 
Printers, Chicago, is given credit for 
his practical assistance in establish- 
ing the magazine, and his photograph 
in the initial issue is captioned: “ The 
Man Who Made Chevrons Possible.” 


THE INDIANAPOLIS TYPOTHETAE has 
been conducting a “campaign for 
friends” since early in 1928. As a 
climax to this campaign, a full page 
was taken in a special advertising edi- 
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tion of the Indianapolis News which 
had been prepared to tell the world 
about Indianapolis as a fine place in 
which to live and do business. This 
page contained a large display adver- 
tisement for the Indianapolis Typoth- 
etae, and also the smaller ads. used 
by the individual members. This or- 
ganization has been using a series of 
letters to non-member printers to 
build up its membership list, and it is 
believed that this effort will gradually 
yield the desired results. 


THE McCorMICK-ARMSTRONG PRESS, 
of Wichita, Kansas, has purchased the 
Western Printing Company, a large 
concern in Tulsa, Oklahoma. The Tulsa 
plant will be called the McCormick- 
Armstrong Press, and it will be op- 
erated in conjunction with the plant at 
Wichita. James R. Price, of Wichita, 
has disposed of his interest in the Ad- 
vance Publishing Company there and 
goes to Tulsa as manager of the new 
plant. The officers of the McCormick- 
Armstrong Press are C. H. Armstrong, 
president; Del Woods, vice-president; 
A. M. Miller, secretary, and R. T. 
Aitchison, treasurer. 


AN EXAMPLE of catalog work of the 
highest caliber is now being distrib- 
uted by the MHarris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, of Cleveland. The catalog 
consists of a series of four-page sec- 
tions, each section being devoted to 
one item of the company’s products. 
Color is used lavishly but tastefully 
throughout the job, and the artwork 
and typography are such as to put joy 
into the hearts of all who approve 
beauty combined with strength. The 
cover, of tough stock, has two folds, 
and the left and right sides overlap 
completely; and an inside horizontal 
fold at the bottom provides a section 
container which is sealed by the ver- 
tical folds. The use of sections makes 
it possible to include only the sections 
that interest each particular prospect, 
and unnecessary expense is thus 
avoided. From every possible angle — 
selling effectiveness, quality appear- 
ance, and convenience of the customer 
—this catalog is an unmistakable 
compliment to the sales and advertis- 
ing judgment exercised in its planning 
and production. The catalog may be 
secured by addressing the company at 
its home office in Cleveland. 


CARL L. HIBBERD, of the Hibberd 
Printing Company, South Bend, Indi- 
ana, was elected president of the Sev- 
enth District Typothetae Federation 
at the annual convention, held at South 
Bend, May 17 and 18. H. G. Wenk was 
chosen as secretary-treasurer. 
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Society of Typographic Arts 
Closes Eventful Year 

At the May 15 meeting of the So- 
ciety of Typographic Arts, Chicago, 
the name of the organization was 
changed to Society of the Graphic 
Arts. Inasmuch as the interest of the 
members is not restricted to typogra- 
phy alone, the change to the word 
“Graphic ” was favored by a major- 
ity of the members. At this meeting, 
too, a constitution was adopted, and a 
resolution adopted to offer the services 
of the society to the 1933 World’s Fair 
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Broadside, greatly reduced, announcing 
Second Annual Exhibition of the Society 
of Typographic Arts, Chicago 


committee to the end that printing for 
the event would be in keeping with its 
unusual importance. 

The course in fine typography con- 
ducted by this society during the past 
winter, starting December 12, was con- 
cluded on April 30, after having been 
conducted through nineteen sessions, 
with an average attendance of nearly 
two hundred men and women. Douglas 
C. MeMurtrie, of the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, who is chairman of 
the society’s educational committee, 
had charge of these meetings. 

The second annual exhibition of 
Chicago Fine Printing, established by 
the society at the Newberry Library, 
was kept open for inspection during 
the month of May. The exhibits were 
larger and better than last year and 
were viewed by more people. Awards 
for excellence were made to the fol- 
lowing: books, “ Maud Isabel Bierd,” 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company; ad- 
vertising booklet, ‘“‘ The Lakeside Press 
Training Craftsmen,” R. R. Donnelley 
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& Sons Company; broadside, “ Dona 
Castile,” Collins & Inglis, Incorpo- 
rated; announcement, Bernhardt A. 
Kleboe; greeting card, “ Warm Holi- 
day Greetings,” W. A. Kittredge, and 
stationery, Jack G. Rideout. 

As president of the society, Paul 
Ressinger, the designer, has worked 
untiringly. He is rewarded not only by 
the plaudits of fellow members, and 
others, but by an increasing member- 
ship, also a growing appreciation of 
the fine quality of Chicago’s graphic 
arts productions. 





Pulitzer Awards for 1927 


On May 7 announcement was made 
of the Pulitzer prize awards for dis- 
tinguished achievements in journal- 
ism and letters for the year 1927. The 
Indianapolis Times was given a five- 
hundred-dollar gold medal for the 
most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by an Ameri- 
can newspaper during the year, this 
award having been earned by the 
Times’ exposition of political corrup- 
tion in Indiana. Grover Cleveland 
Hall, of the Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser, received the five hundred dol- 
lars offered for the best editorial 
writing; this grant was occasioned by 
his articles against floggings as well 
as racial and religious intolerance. 

For his Lindbergh picture, called 
““May His Shadow Never Grow Less,” 
which was adjudged the best cartoon 
of the year, five hundred dollars was 
awarded to Nelson Harding, of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. Thornton Wilder re- 
ceived one thousand dollars for hav- 
ing written “ The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey,” chosen as the best book of 1927 
in presentation of the whole atmos- 
phere of American life; and a similar 
prize was given Eugene O’Neill, writer 
of the play, “ Strange Interlude,” se- 
lected as the American play performed 
in New York best representing the ed- 
ucational value and power of the stage 
in improving the standards of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners. 

The largest prize, two thousand dol- 
lars, offered for the best book of the 
year on United States history, was 
awarded to Vernon Louis Parrington 
for his ‘‘ Main Currents in American 
Thought.” Charles Edward Russell’s 
“The American Orchestra and Theo- 
dore Thomas” was chosen as the best 
American biography teaching unselfish 
and patriotic service to the people, 
and he was given one thousand dol- 
lars; and Edwin Arlington Robinson 
was awarded the same amount for 
“ Tristram,” adjudged the best volume 
of verse published during 1927 by an 
American author. 
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The Printing Industry of Omaha 
Goes Shopping 

Bearing the simile, “ The Friendly 
Giant,” the printing trade and its al- 
lied industries recently invaded local 
stores and there spent approximately 
$50,000 for food, clothing, and house- 
hold necessities in three hours. More 
than 4,000 individuals consisting of 
printing trade workers and their fam- 
ilies took part. It was a publicity stunt 
that attracted city-wide attention to 
the importance of the printing indus- 
try in Omaha. 

For some time printing, with its al- 
lied trades, has ranked fourth among 
Omaha industries, but very few peo- 
ple realized the importance or buying 
power of this business that employed 





This illustration of “The Friendly Giant,” 

symbolizing the graphic arts industries of 

Omaha, featured the co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign of local master printers 


some 2,466 workers. From time to time 
new printing shops were opened and 
the number of workers increased, but 
the laity, in enumerating the various 
industries that made Omaha a manu- 
facturing center, always seemed to 
forget about printing. 

According to figures compiled by the 
bureau of publicity of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, the annual out- - 
put of the Omaha printing industry 
for 1927 was worth $23,481,967 — just 
two million dollars less than the value 
of its butter and creamery products. 
And Nebraska, with Omaha its most 
important trade channel, lays claim to 
world leadership in dairy products! 

It was to acquaint the public, and 
particularly the merchants, with the 
bigness of the printing trade that the 
printing houses and allied establish- 
ments closed their plants for three 
hours, between 11 A. M. and 2 P. M., to 
allow their employes, together with 
members of their families, to partici- 
pate. So successful was this first 
“shopping day ” in awakening public 
interest that it may become an annual 
feature, according to Harry Tostevin, 
of the local Ben Franklin Club. 

No effort was made by employers to 
get their workers to spend money, 
aside from asking them to conserve 
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their purchases until that day, if it 
were possible and practical. A local 
newspaper carried a story beforehand 
and circulars were sent to merchants 
explaining the purpose of the shop- 
ping day, but not requesting that they 
make any special bargains. A number 
of merchants, however, put on special 
sales for those who wore “ The Friend- 
ly Giant ” badge. A sales slip was se- 
cured with every purchase and turned 
in at print shops and there tabulated, 
and totals turned in at the Ben Frank- 
lin Club for final accounting. It is esti- 
mated that ordinarily members of the 
printing trade spend a total of more 
than $8,000 daily for living expenses. 

Four weeks prior to “shopping 
day ” seventy-five Omaha print shops 
and allied companies started a codper- 
ative advertising campaign in a local 
paper in which they used a cut of “ The 
Friendly Giant ” and told facts about 
it. This cut was also used on auto ban- 
ners put on cars belonging to members 
of the industry. The printers have 
banded together to make Omaha 
known for something besides packing 
houses, smelters and butter. 





Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
Changes Its Name 

The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, 
of Pittsburgh, announces to the trade 
that its name has been changed, and 
that it is now the Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Company. The reason for the 
change is easily understood. While the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer is still an impor- 
tant item of manufacture at the Mil- 
ler plant, the widening of company 
activities to include manufacture of 
automatic feeders and presses has ne- 
cessitated the selection of a new name 
showing the scope of its products. 

Although now occupying a large 
eight-story plant, the volume of busi- 
ness enjoyed has compelled the con- 
struction of a new Miller plant, which 
will be ready for occupancy in Sep- 
tember or October of this year. The 
new factory, which covers about five 
acres of land, is of the ground-floor 
type with overhead daylight, and will 
be equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery and appliances. The company’s 
foundry adjoins the new plant, and 
straight-line production is expected to 
yield effective work with minimum 
waste of time and effort. 





Lithographers at French Lick, 
June 12 to 14 
The twenty-third annual convention 
of the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation will be held at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, 
June 12 to 14. Lithographers from all 
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sections of the country will find an 
excellent program prepared for their 
assistance and entertainment, and will 
also be able to meet representatives of 
companies dealing in presses, paper, 
ink, and other necessities of the litho- 
graphic industry. 





A.1.G. A. Elects Altschul 
as President 


Frank Altschul, wealthy book lover 
and chairman of the publications com- 
mittee of the Grolier Club, New York, 





Frank Altschul 


was elected president of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts at the an- 
nual meeting on May 23. Mr. Altschul, 
who is now in Europe, has cabled his 
acceptance of the post. 





Trade Compositors Meet at 
Philadelphia, June 8 

The eighth annual conference of 
the First District International Trade 
Composition Association will be held 
at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, 
June 8 and 9. A special invitation is 
extended to all trade compositors in 
the East to attend the conference and 
bring their wives. After the business 
sessions on Friday, a banquet will be 
given at the Hotel Walton. On Satur- 
day a trip will be taken to Atlantic 
City; but those who prefer to play 
golf are invited to take part in a tour- 
nament at one of the clubs in the city. 





Attention, Private Presses! 

An effort is being made to compile a 
list of all private presses, with check- 
lists of their books. Some of the data 
has already appeared in The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, and publication of the 
book is assured. Private presses are 
urged to communicate with Will Ran- 
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som, 500 Sherman street, Chicago, as 
he is desirous of compiling as complete 
a record as possible. 





Newspaper Serializes Bible 

Printing of the entire Bible by in- 
stalments has finally been completed 
by the Parker New Era, weekly news- 
paper of Parker, South Dakota. Twen- 
ty-two years and eight months ago 
Charles Hackett, then editor, started 
the project, and the instalments have 
continued steadily under the control of 
succeeding editors until now the en- 
tire work has appeared. 





Wins “The Inland Printer” Trophy 

The trophy offered by THE INLAND 
PRINTER for the best newspaper edi- 
torial page, in the 1928 contest be- 
tween members of the National Edi- 
torial Association, has been won by the 
Old Colony Memorial, Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts. The presentation was made 
at the N. E. A. convention, Memphis, 
May 28. The editor, Paul W. Bittinger, 
is only twenty-seven. 





Fifty Books of the Year 

Forty cities of this country will, 
during the coming year, have the priv- 
ilege of seeing the sixth annual ex- 
hibition of the fifty books selected 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, as the best books made in the 
United States during the year previ- 
ous to March 1, 1928. Five hundred 
and forty-five books were submitted, 
including trade books and limited edi- 
tions, and improvement in good book- 
making is so marked that it was not 
easy to select the fifty shown. 

The exhibition was opened at the 
Grolier Club, New York, May 16, with 
an address by Carl Purington Rollins, 
printer to Yale University. This was 
followed by picturing on a screen 
some of the title pages. The exhibit 
is in duplicate and after showing in 
the Grolier Club and the New York 
Public Library begins the tour of the 
country until all the principal cities 
have been visited. 

It would be impossible to list the 
books here; they must be seen by all 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER when 
“the show comes to town.” “ Primitive 
Paper Making,” by Dard Hunter, will 
prove to be one of the chief attrac- 
tions. Everything about this book from 
the making of the paper, type, com- 
position, binding, etc., is the work of 
the author. There are five books from 
the press of William Edward Rudge; 
exhibits of the work of John Henry 
Nash and Edwin Grabhorn, San Fran- 
cisco; D. B. Updike, Boston; W. A. 
Kittredge, Chicago. Among the many 
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notable books are: ‘‘ The Adolph Lew- 
isohn Collection, Modern French Paint- 
ings and Sculptures,’ by the Spiral 
Press; ‘“ Ruined Abbeys of Great 
Britain,” by Ralph Adams Cram, 
printed by Marshall Jones Company, 
Boston; “ The Arts and Crafts in New 
England,” the Wayside Press; “‘ Span- 
ish Painting,” Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York; “ A Plan of Print- 
ing Instruction for Public Schools,” 
by Henry H. Taylor, John H. Day 
Company. The most popular work will 
undoubtedly be ‘ Book of the Old 
Gloucester Fisherman,” published by 
the John H. Day Company. 


“t-te goa 
What’s New This Month 


A NEW SIDE UNIT with 34-channel 
magazine, announced by the Inter- 
type Corporation, was put on exhibi- 
tion for the first time at the recent 
convention of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association, in New 
York city. The new unit is standard- 
ized and can be added readily to any 
standardized intertype. The intertype 
mixer was also shown at that conven- 
tion. This machine enables operators 
to mix the matrices from four maga- 
zines in one line, and distribution to 
the four magazines is automatic. The 
Intertype Corporation has prepared 
for distribution a booklet entitled 
“How to Select Type Faces, Espe- 
cially Intertype Faces,” and will for- 
ward it upon request. 





THE KORECTAIRE Unit Air Humidi- 
fier, Cleaner, and Circulator is in- 
tended to solve the problems of poor 
ventilation and lack of moisture in 
plants, offices, and homes. This unit 
can be operated either with or with- 
out ducts, and in hot, dry weather the 
water evaporation may be increased to 
lower the temperature. It is claimed 
that screens need not be used where 
Korectaire is installed, as the proper 
temperature can be maintained even 
in summer without opening any win- 
dows. This humidifier is being sold by 
the Bruns Korectaire Sales Company, 
608 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 





THE CAMEO EMBOSSER, for the pro- 
duction of raised printing, has been 
offered to the trade recently by the 
C. B. Nelson Company, 727 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. The machine 
is claimed to be unusually flexible, per- 
mitting the handling of a wide range 
of work. Speed is controlled by a fric- 
tion drive, and the operator deter- 
mines the speed required for each job 
he handles. Ball bearings are used 
throughout for greater efficiency, and 
complete mechanical drive is employed. 
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Prints Duck Decoys 


By RHYS G. THACKWELL 


RINTED in natural colors on 
tough jute fiberboard, life-like re- 
productions of mallards, pintails, can- 
vasbacks, widgeons, blackducks, and 
bluebills are being produced as a new 
contribution of the printing press to 
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each. They can be folded into small 
space when not in use. 

William R. Johnson, proprietor of 
the Johnson Bindery and Printing 
Company, Seattle, Washington, in- 
vented and perfected these decoys. 
Once when he was obliged to trudge a 
long distance on a detour with a lot 
of heavy wooden decoys, he thought, 





Decoys being printed 


mankind. They are said to be so thor- 
oughly waterproofed and reinforced 
that they will last almost indefinitely. 
Any sportsman who has carried a 
dozen wood decoys, weighing perhaps 
fifty pounds, across miles of swamp 
will immediately see the outstanding 
service that the printer is rendering 
by producing a light-weight decoy — 
and these run less than half a pound 





: , ’ 
Assembling and strengthening decoys on a 
wire stitcher 


“ Ducks see only the outside of the de- 
coy, so why make it so heavy?” And 
he, being a printer, thought out a plan 
to make them of paper. 

From fiberboard he made the first 
models, coating them with paraffin and 
painting them by hand. They worked. 
The ducks did not know the difference. 
Hunters became interested. Johnson 
quickly found that there was a ready 
market, so then he made them on the 
printing press. 

First, squares of the raw fiber stock 
are run through a printing press to 
imprint the design in color. The forms 
are then stamped out with a die and 
dipped in a hot paraffin bath. Stiffen- 
ing strips of wood are next fastened 
to the neck and head. A wire stitching 
machine is used for this step. This 
strip also serves as a lock for the float. 

This float is a flat piece of light 
cedar to one end of which is attached 
a short piece of soft galvanized wire 
and an ounce of lead for the balancer. 
At the other end is a hole in which a 
cotter pin is inserted for the anchor 
line. The sides of the decoy are then 
fastened together at the top with wire 
stitching similar to that which holds 
the stiffening piece in place. Many 
thousands are marketed monthly, and 
the demand for them is good. 
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ters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations ; Associated Business Papers, 
Inc. ; National Editorial Association ; Graphic Arts Association Depart- 
mental of the Associated Advertising ‘Clubs of the World; New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of 
Commerce; Chicago Business Papers Association. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


June, 1928 





Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 50 
cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents 
per line; minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of month preceding publication not guaranteed. 
We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified adver- 
tisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 








BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


WHY WASTE TIME figuring paper stock by old-fashioned methods 

when the Printer’s Paper Cost Finder does it for you quickly, easily, 
correctly? Any number sheets, any ream weight, any price per pound; 
used in 45 states, Canada, Hawaii, Bermuda. Sent on trial. Information 
free. FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebraska. 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illus- 
trated catalog free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE — We want to communicate 

with men in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and San 
Francisco who are now calling on printers and lithographers; we have 
two printing machines which are well advertised and have extensive sales 
possibilities ; our commission proposition and coéperation will enable you 
to materially increase your income. Tell us something about yourself and 
the products you are selling. All replies will be acknowledged and held 
in strict confidence. C 861, care INLAND PRINTER, 1 East 42d street, 
New York city. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Sub- 
seribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their 
renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to 
send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now 
in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to adver- 
tise in. Advertisements to secure insertion in the issue of any month 
should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the 
offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or 
things advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowANn & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


Leicester, 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 


SUCCESSFUL PRINTING PLANT for sale; cash earnings $17,000 net 

annually for the past seven years —this amount in addition to sub- 
stantial . salary ; reasonable price; unusual opportunity. Write at 
once to 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Dexter combination job and magazine folder with 3 auto- 

matic feeders and a Morrison double head stitcher; folds, collects, and 
stitches up to 52 pages, or folds in multiples of 4, 8, 16, or 32 page sig- 
natures; the small feeder takes a sheet up to 15 by 21 and can be used 
as a cover feeder; the 16-page feeder takes a sheet from 18 by 24 up to 
21% by 30; the 32-page feeder takes a sheet from 36 by 48 up to 42% by 
60; this folder has been rebuilt lately and is in A-1 condition; it is ready 
for a demonstration any time. W. D. HOARD & SONS COMPANY, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE — Babcock Optimus, 29 by 41 bed, three roller, with Dexter 
feeder, motor and push-button control; Babcock, 33 by 46 bed, four 
roller, with or without feeder; Babcock No. 11, 45 by 63 bed; two Miehle 
late style presses, 26 by 34 bed; Miehle 4-0, bed 46 by 62; Seybold Dayton 
cutter, 44 inches; Dexter cutter, 50 inches; Seybold Holyoke, 38 inches. 
pet pgs sag MACHINE WORKS, Marshall and Jefferson streets, Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE —  Miehle presses, rebuilt or direct from 

plants: 26 by 34 pony, 29 by 40, 30 by 42, 35 by 50, 39 by 53, 43 by 56, 
and 46 by 65. See these presses running, or set up rebuilt on our shop 
floor. Other cylinders. For Special Jobs buy our rebuilt or used machin- 
ery; large stock, including new line on hand for prompt shipment. 
WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY, 716 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 





FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 

presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — John Thomson press, size inside chase, 14 by 22; motor 
and Cutler-Hammer starter; perfect condition; can be seen in opera- 
tion; $800. GEO. MORRISON CO., 548 West 22d street, New York city. 





HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single 
and two color, rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. 
KONECKY BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing 
machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH CO., 727 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE — Post envelope printing press, like new; original composi- 
tion rollers are on the press; bargain for quick sale. BRANDT & 
FOWLER, 541 S. Second street, Louisville, Ky. 





FOR SALE — Staude automatic folding box gluer; takes 1 in. to 18 in. 
1. — —" completely overhauled recently; will sacrifice to quick 
uyer. . 








FOR SALE — Robinson rotary card cutter, 25 slitting knives, practically 
new. THE MILLER BROS. CO., 250 South street, Newark, N. J. 








Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
ye U.S. Pat. Office 





QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








. 9 e 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our registered Trade Mark is 
on every genuine box. We are 
the pioneer maker 
of Gauge Pins and 
stand back of our 
products. 














Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You 
Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 


FTER you have read over your copy of THE 

INLAND PRINTER you like to have it on file in 

a handy place. To give you greater service 
from everv issue, we have secured an entirely new and 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 
in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “book” 
for your organization and yourself. 


This “Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- 
able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances 
to try your patience. 

Most INLAND PrinTER readers will swear this cover is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting 
early armorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and 
distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. 


Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted—each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
632 Sherman St., Chicago Date 
Gentlemen: Send me binders for THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for which I enclose $.... 

Name........ 


Local Address 


City and State 
Postpaid U. S. A. — Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 

















eAnother New Book! THE SCIENCE 


of IMPOSITION 


tA Treatise based upon the fundamental principles 
of modern pressroom and bindery practices 


In this treatise of such an important 
and complex branch of the printer’s 
trade it is endeavored to so simplify 
procedure that any problem may 
readily solved by the application of 
easily mastered fundamental princi- 
ples. To qualify as a stoneman it is 
desirable to familiarize oneself with 
some of the operations in the press- 
room and the bindery (which are cov- 
ered in this book) as well as efficient 
modern imposition practices in general 
printing offices and some less familiar 
methods of specialty houses. 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 
Making Margins. ‘ 
Layouts for Hand and Machine 


Folds. 

Lining Up a Sheet. 

Saddle and Side Stitched 

a 

Bookbinding Operations; Fold- 
ing Machines. 

Paper Folding Problems. 

Lining Up Irregularly Mounted 
Page Heads. 

Lockup ‘‘Stunts.” 

Label Printing. . 

Plate-Mounting Equipment. 

Lineup Operations. 

Method of Verifying Layouts. 

Binding Two Up From One Set 
of Pages. 


By JOHN REED 
Ninety-one Illustrations 


by the Author . 
Size 4}42614"; 132 pages. Flexible Some Modern Machine Folds. 


binding, gold stamped. Latest book. Price $5.00 ‘Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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A Real Help in Your Work 


WEALTH OF 

information on 
all branches of the 
graphic arts is con- 
tained in this volume. 
Illustrating and print- 
ing by all processes is 
thoroughly and com- 
prehensively covered 
in a practical but non- 
technical way. 


Advertising managers, 
printers, lithographers, 
paper men, photog- 
raphers, commercial 
artists, salesmen, in- 
structors, students and 
all others interested in 
these subjects will find this book most invaluable. 


Postpaid, $15.00 





SECOND PRINTING 





Commercial Engraving and Printing 
Price, $15.00 Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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TELEPHONE oavenrort 7379 
epeciat MULES ANO 
PAINTED CARO! 


Yes rernoose-heaf € : a 


MANUFACTURERS 
310 VALLEJO STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA sania FOLOERS 
wmon TAG FOLOERS: 


May 16, 1928- 





The 5 ,000 - Per - Hour 
Miller Saw Trimmer Company, Miller High- Speed 
(New Model) 


613 Howard Street, 
San Francisco, California. 





Gentlemen: 
You might pe interested to 
a run ,000 impre 


sigh Soot just completed | oe 


vervage pond sheet siz 

Production new Miller High Speed 

kK 4378 impressions an hour, 

led us to meet keen 

competition 1 long runs of this 

character, all of which (thanks to the High Speed) 

show & satisfactory profit. 
The installation of the Miller High Speed Read hi 

ss maintains our 100 % Millerized Plant. t is 


This press has enabd 
ana secure severa 


pre 
obber installed ten 


master Spepd l 
ncredse The Master Speed J 
Production months 38°» i on approximately vO untary 
56 the ear i i nave also 

liy adapted to handle letter from 


ne neavier stols- 
one of the 


Yours very truly, 





i” country’s 
vice President prominent 
loose- leaf 
printers 


Western Loosé Leaf Co. 








ee SON eee 
WESTERN MADE WESTERN TRADE 
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pir ee interesting facts pertaining 
aes pia printing production 
i aaa Y printer specializing in 
and factory form work can 
profitably apply to his own business. 


Write 
for the complete Miller The sancti 
iller Master- Speed 


High-Speed 
- ed a 
peed and Master-Speed Data suet ean 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


(NAME 
CHAN 
GED FROM MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY ) 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


ATLANTA, 203 
-204 Thro 
BO , wer Bldg. 
eae as Atlantic Avenue pe pe 509 South Akard Street 
, 40 South Clinton Street oma NGELES, Printing Center Bldg NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
ROIT, 619 Wayne Street ° pea arpenaman 141 N. 12th Street 
—_e FRANCISCO, 613 H 
’ oward Street 


Miller & Richard 
, Toronto, Winni 
’ peg, Vancouve 
Lanston Monoty; 
pe Corp., Ltd., Londo 
Frees n, England 





Please Menti 
ntion THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Adverti 
ertisers. 
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é| Can You Keep Your Feet 
& on the Ground? 


aly, 
é OLOR is king, and dullards they are who will not concede its 
might. But color is a siren to the printer dizzied by the pos- 


& sibilities of this aid. The printer determines which shall 








have the whip hand, and the work he produces broadcasts 
aly his position. If he splurges, using such a quantity of colors 
or such clashing shades that the sales objective of the printed piece is 
smothered, then color is leading him astray. 

But perhaps he remembers that the sole purpose of printed advertising 
is to sell goods. Perhaps he utilizes color with restraint and balanced 
judgment, to emphasize and enhance the message rather than subordi- 

é nate it. Then he has the whip hand, and color is working for him. 


ODERNISM is another monarch. But those who use pleasing and 
readable modernistic type, exercising thought and knowledge to 
secure primary attention for the sales story, are controlling modernism 
to their practical benefit. 

ey Type, though, can be a tyrant! If the printer interprets modernistic 
typography as a display of the most weird and illegible faces at hand, set 
off by fantastic rules which serve no other purpose than to confuse those 
who might think of reading the printed matter, then indeed is he 
enslaved. Would any printer, free and in his right mind, replace the basic 
feature of printed advertising—an easily read, convincing sales message 
ly —with typographical gymnastics? But the printer with his feet on the 
ground is enjoying the advantages of modernism minus its fallacies and 

dangers. With him first principles come first, and the income grows. 


4 HE August issue of THE INLAND PRINTER will contain a vital article 

on color. You will see this subject from several angles, some of them 

rig entirely new to you. And you will realize that the topic of color carries 
é you even to Washington, D. C. 

A two-fisted discussion of modernistic typography and design also 

holds the stage in that issue. No matter whether you like, tolerate, or 

& despise modernism, you will be quick to admit that this writer knows his 

os typography. He takes you back to the only things that count—first prin- 

ciples—and lets you decide whether your feet are really on the ground. 

é You will certainly see straight on the subject after reading this article. 


These and Other August Articles 
Indicate the Safe Path and Lead You Cforward 
fy 
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HALFTONE ENGRAVING, 120 SCREEN, PRINTED IN DULL BLACK 
INK ON DAMPENED PAPER BY JAMES KENT EATON, INC., BOSTON 





